Gains in Biology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion of missiles, H-bombs, and 
the space age, there is a marked tend- 
ency to overlook some of the really great 
potentials in other scientific fields. The 
following news article from last Sunday’s 
New York Times—August 6, 1961—tells 


of some of the amazing possibilities in 


the field of biology and the improvement 
of man. 


If we could only be free of wars and 


rumors of wars, think what could be 
,done for the human race and mankind 
generally. 

The article follows: 


GAINS IN BIOLOGY—MAJOR DISCOVERIES ARE 
UNRAVELING THE MYSTERIES OF THE CELL 


(By William L. Laurence) 


Biology, the science of life, is progressing, 
markedly on two major fronts.‘ On one of 
these, the mysteries of the living cell—the 
basic unit of life—are being penetrated and 
unraveled by advances in the new scientific 
discipline named microsurgery. It has made 
possible the transplantation of the nuclei of 
cells and the exchange of their heredity- 
carrying units. On the second front, life’s 
complex chemical processes are being tracked 
down to the level of their simplest func- 
tional units, the molecule. 


Discoveries being made on both these | 


fronts, leaders in biology note, are leading to 
a revolution “far greater in potential” than 
the atomic or hydrogen bomb. It is essen- 
tial, they emphasize, that we begin right now 
to consider the possible uses and misuses of 
the great biological discoveries in the 
making. 
ADVANCES DEPICTED 

Dramatic advances in microsurgery were 
recently outlined in an address before the 
New York Academy of Sciences by Dr. Milan 
J. Kopac, professor of biology at the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Science, New York 
University. Progress on the chemical front 
was described in a recent Voice of America 
broadcast by Dr. Gairdner B. Moment, pro- 
fessor of biology at Goucher College. Im- 


plications of these discoveries for the fu- 


ture were also discussed by Dr. Philip Sieke- 
vitz, biochemist at the Rockefeller Institute. 

Exploration of living cells by microsur- 
gery presents many intriguing problems, Dr. 
Kopac pointed out. First of all, cells are so 
small that they must be magnified from 100 
to 2,000 times in order for all relevant de- 
tails to be properly seen. Too, cells are deli- 
cate structures and must be handled with 
extreme care. They must be maintained 
in the right environment usually in a solu- 
tion of several salts in proper ratio and con- 
centration. Temperatures must be main- 
tained within narrow limits. 

He noted that if one is to perform micro- 
surgery on cells, the surgical .instruments 
must be much smaller than the cells and 
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one must position the instruments to the 
cell with extraordinary precision and deli- 
cacy. The minuteness of the cell—its diam- 
eter is six to eight ten-thousands of an inch, 
while its nucleus is less than three ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch—and the susceptibility 
of the nuclei to injury, has required the 
design of entirely new procedures in micro- 
surgery. 
TINY INSTRUMENTS 

Advances in microsurgery, Dr. Kopac said, 
have been made possible through the de- 
velopment of microsurgical instruments—ex- 
tremely minute needles, pipettes, hooks, scal- 
pels, scissors and forceps—and of complex 
mechanical devices by which these instru- 
ments are placed into a cell so that the de- 
sired operation can be performed. With these 
highly precise mechanical devices, known as 
micromanipulators, “one can insert a needle 
or a pipette into a cell with a delicacy so ex- 
quisite and precise that a part of a cell or 
a nucleus can be removed and implanted into 
another cell or nucleus.” 

Ways and means for handling and measur- 
ing small volumes of liquid also had to be 
developed, Dr. Kopac added. This led to the 
design and construction of instruments 
named microinjectors. These, he said, can 
measure or control volumes to less than one 
micromicroliter” (millionth of a millionth of 
a liter). A micromicroliter would be the 


volume of a drop of water divided approxi- 


mately 50 million times. 

The most important discoveries in biology, 
Dr. Moment said, are being made by studies 
at the molecular level which have “immense- 
ly enlarged our total understanding of what 
makes a living thing alive.“ They have open- 
ed up for human exploration “a new world 
of what goes on inside the living cell” and 
have drawn “detailed metabolic maps which 
show the complex and interconnecting path- 
ways taken by matter and energy during the 
multiform transformations within living 
things.“ 

ORGANIC CARPENTRY SEEN 

“When enough is known about amino acids 
(basic units of proteins) and nucleotides 
(units of the genetic material in the nuclei 
of cells), Dr. Moment predicted, “it will be 


possible to produce at will undreamed-of 


forms of living things.” “Here lies a revolu- 
tion far greater in its potential significance 
than even the use of atomic energy. It may 
all sound fantastic, but so also did the use of 
nuclear energy only 30 years ago,” he said. 

A similar view was expressed by Dr. Sieke- 
vitz. As a result of the great increase in 
knowledge about life processes “we can see 
ahead the possibility, very small but yet dis- 
tinct, of man’s planning his own biological 
evolution,” he said. 

“We are now approaching the greatest 
event th human history, even in the history 
of life on earth, the deliberate changing by 
man of many of his biological processes,” 
he said. “We will be able to plan ahead 80 
that our children will be what we like them 
to be—physically and even mentally. At 
that point man will be remodeling his own 
being.“ 

This, Dr. Siekevitz warns, makes it neces- 
sary for all of us, not only scientists, to 
begin right now to think about the future 
in such a context. 

It becomes essential, he said “that man 


| should have a purpose in mind—a concept 


of the future to give meaning to his fateful 
moves. Events in biological research are 


happening so rapidly that we will soon have 
to answer a new question. No longer, what 
creature is man? But what creature should 
he become?” 

“It is the power of man’s brain which 
has made nuclear energy possible, the power 
of our intelligence, which, because it is nat- 
ural, places us not above nature, but as one 
with all living things,” Dr. Siekevitz stated.. 
“There is a golden age ahead on earth for 
our species; if only we use to their utmost 
capacity our heads and our hearts, our in- 
telligence and our natural intuitive love for 
all that is within nature, for that beauty 
which is life itself.” 


Food Shortages in Sino-Soviet Countries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing my visit to Berlin and Western 
Europe, I commented upon some of the 
serious food shortages which were fac- 
ing the Sino-Soviet countries, particu- 
larly in Communist China, East Berlin, 


and in the Soviet Union itself. 


I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Mr. Tristam Coffin in the New 
Leader of July 31 entitled Agriculture 
Studies Red’s Food Shortage” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

I wish to commend Mr. Coffin for his 
excellent research and his revealing 
report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed = the REcorD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE STUDIES REDs’ Foop SHORTAGE 

(By Tristram Coffin) 

Reporters sitting stifiy in the huge ornate 
State Department auditorium all noticed 
it—the tough, straight line of the President's 
jaw, the somber look in his eyes, his hands 
always in motion behind the lectern. There 
was no bantering, no sudden flashes of the 
old smile at last week’s press conference. 

John F. Kennedy is completely absorbed 
in the drama over Berlin; he is determined 
to win, and is exhibiting a mastery of psy- 
chological warfare that no one but Richard 
Nixon would have thought possible. He is 
responsible for a dazzling display of tough- 
ness and olive branch-—leaked stories, well- 
timed statements, words from Capitol Hill. 
even photographs of himself with General 
Maxwell Taylor and Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara—all designed to give the 
impression that Washington has cocked the 
gun, but won't shoot unless it has to. 

Behind this strategy of bringing maximum 
pressure on Russia to back down in Ger- 
many is the decision that Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev must be jolted into realization 
that he has gone too far in his taunts, that 
the West can stand just as close to the fire 
as he. A sample of the kind of word which 
gets back to Moscow was the retort of the 
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Soviet Ambassador at a private party in 
Washington the other day. 
‘Mikhail Menshikov, who has the bland man- 
ner of a department store floorwalker, said 
he was sure the United States would never 
fight over Berlin, that he knew many Amer- 
icans and they assured him of this. 
Meanwhile, there is increasing evidence 
building up in 9 that the USSR. 
is not ready or getting ready to fight. 
gle to maintain his power: He has been 
conducting widespread purges which have 
already affected some 43 members of the 
Central Committee, and his recent speeches 
throughout the provinces have revealed gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with agricultural pro- 
duction, housing and consumer goods. In 
addition, the entire Communist empire, in- 
cluding such new recruits as North Viet- 
nam and Cuba, is facing serious food short- 


ages. 

In a sprawling; shoebox-type building far 
off the beaten path for intelligence opera- 
tives, scholars in shirt sleeves are amassing 
hard facts on this Communist calamity. 
And, according to these U.S: Department of 
Agriculture experts, the worst is yet to come. 

This winter and next spring may decide 
whether the People’s Republic of China can 
stay in business. Russia faces no such ex- 
cruciating problem, but 2 bad years in the 
virgin lands means there will be less to eat. 
East Germany is already rationing some food. 
Bulgaria is trying to buy grain in Australia. 
Cuba started lard rationing July 20, and 
meat and fish shortages are admitted in 
Cuban broadcasts. The North Vietnamese 
Minister of Agriculture, in a June 29 appeal 
to “carry on urgent work in the rice fields,” 
_ said, “The situation is unsatisfactory.” Long 

food lines are also appearing in other satel- 
lites. 

The critical situation in China which has 
already produced extreme belt-tightening, 
large-scale malnutrition and edema, and 
some famine, has four causes: 

1. The Peiping Government has been try- 
ing to blame everything on the weather. The 

drought in the north and heavy 
floods in the coastal areas are the worst in 
300 years, the Chinese people are told. 
One explanation offered is a mysterious 
change in the wind pattern. The winds 
which spread the monsoon waters far in- 
land into the wheat producing areas of the 
north weakened in 1959, and almost all the 
rain was dumped on the coast. The Govern- 
ment’s year-end report said that in 1959 
some 100 million acres, or more than a third 
of the cultivable land, was scourged by nat- 
ural hazards. Forty-nine million acres were 
seriously affected. 

In 1960, 148 million acres, more than half 
the cultivable land, was damaged, 49 to 64 
million acres seriously. This is a bad crop 
year, too. A few days ago, a Chinese state- 
ment revealed that “The natural catastro- 
phes—fioods in large areas, unprecedented 
droughts, typhoons, hailstorms, contamina- 
tion by disease—are continuing for the third 
year and have caused considerable loss, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, and also have af- 
fected some branches of light industry.” The 
fall sown winter wheat crop is particularly 


poor. 
2. China has 15 million new mouths to 
feed each year. Thus, in the 3 years of ca- 


3. Food production reached a peak in 1958, 
a peak China is not likely to reach again for 
many years. The 1958 breakthrough in rice, 
corn, cotton, and tobacco came after years 
of hunger and austerity, and apparently went 
to the heads of the Peiping authorities. 

thought they had licked the farm prob- 
lem and could turn to heavy industry. Agri- 
culture's need for investment capital, labor, 
fertilizer, feed, and equipment was largely 
ignored. 
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4. The commune system was adopted after 
the good crops of 1958, despite cautionary 
words from Moscow. Peiping was going to 
show the world, and Russia too, how to leap 
forward. It was a rough trampling of the 
centuries-old traditions of the Chinese peas- 
ants, turning them from workers into num- 
bers in a great semimilitary regiment that 
moves from place to place with no chance to 
put down roots. This, as the U.S.S.R. pre- 
dicted, partially from its own experiments, 
removed incentives, and cut down produc- 
tion. 


A direct report on July 13 from a Yugoslav . 


correspondent in Peiping, Vasil Magdeski, 
said all food is now rationed in China, as 
well as cotton products, and that the cost 
of living has risen sharply. The monthly ra- 
tions of cereals, when it is available, is about 
31 pounds, meat about 7 ounces and sugar 
about 1 pound, while milk is given in 
limited quantity only to children under 2 
years of age. Cotton coupons will provide 
only 40 inches per person per year. One 
quart of milk costs the equivalent of 67 
cents, and 1 pound of sugar costs about 
75 cents. 

The Yugoslav observer ascribes the 
Chinese food shortage to inherited low pro- 
ductivity, natural disasters, accelerated con- 
struction and heavy industry which “have 
not only absorbed tens of millions of peas- 
ants who were more than needed in agri- 
culture, but also the major part of the 
financial and materials means,” and hostil- 
ity to the communes. He adds that an ir- 
regular supply of raw materials“ has cut 
down production in light industries. 

The real crisis will descend on China this 
winter and next spring. This is why it 
recently used its scarce credits to purchase 
4 to 5 million tons of grain. But the in- 
ternal transportation system is highly in- 
adequate for handling large additional 
traffic in bulky supplies, and the ghastly 


specter of famine destroying millions in in- 


terior areas is very real. If the spring crop 
is again bad, one of the worst catastrophes 
in man’s history will unfold. 

Incidentally, Russia has not been able to 
furnish China with grain. In fact, in 1959 
China shipped $450 million worth of rice to 
the U.S. S. R. in return for machinery. It is 
doubtful that the rice shipments are con- 
tinuing, however. 

In Russia, no one will starve this winter. 
Yet a more sophisticated people, demanding 
more and more a higher standard of living, 
will find meat and grains scarce. Khru- 
shchey, who billed himself as a kind of 
Henry Wallace of Russia, will look like a 
chump. And the Communist reputation will 
take a nosedive if it cannot provide a good 
dinner for its own people after all these 
years. 

The reason for Russia’s trouble is a gam- 
ble that lost. According to Dr. Lazar Volin, 
the Agriculture Department’s knowledgeable 
Russian expert, the Soviets have not been 
able to boost production per acre in many 
years of trial. More food demands more 
acres. Thus Khrushchev, who is a master 
propagandist, is not so good a farmer, pushed 
the virgin lands program with great bally- 
hoo. 

But the 90 million acres involved, which 
are located in Siberia and southeast Russia, 
are in large part marginal lands. The frost- 
free season in Siberia and Kazakhstan is 
quite short, and there is a constant threat 
of late spring and early autumn frosts. Win- 
ter wheat cannot be grown in wide stretches. 
Fruit trees are in peril from killing frost. 
In addition, the rainfall is scanty and un- 
evenly distributed. Late spring and early 


summer droughts are frequent and often 


accompanied by scorching dry winds or 
sukhovel. 


For 2 years, 1959 and 1960, drought and 
dust storms have swept millions of acres 
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of the virgin lands, and Khrushchev him- 
self admits 1961 is not a good year. He re- 
cently spent some weeks away from Moscow 
in the agricultural areas exhorting the peas- 


ants to raise their sights. It is reported, too, 
that he was personally investigating in- 
credible tales of mismanagement and theft 
on a massive scale. 

Khrushchev’s big push on the virgin lands 
robbed the Ukraine and Caucasus of labor 
and equipment, and this, in turn, has pre- 
vented European Russia from increasing its 
yield. A million farmworkers, 200,000 trac- 
tors, and 75,000 huge combines were shipped 
to the virgin lands. 

As a sidelight on this, the First Secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washington a few 
years ago was being questioned by a Uni- 
tarian youth conference on the mechanics 
of his government. He maintained that 
Khrushchev was not a dictator, but was 
chosen by a majority of the central commit- 
tee, and could be deposed by the same group. 

“Under what conditions might he be de- 
posed?” an insistent boy asked. 

The First Secretary replied, as if mention- 
ing the impossible, “This might happen if 
the virgin lands program was not a suc- 
cess.” 

Part of Russia's trouble—and this has 
spread to Eastern Europe which has ceased 
to export food in great quantities—is that 
the Communist system of denying incentives 
to individual farmers simply has not worked, 
East Germany has an additional headache; 
it can’t get farm labor. Defections to the 
West have badly hit its manpower supply. 


Chen Left Report and a Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following column from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, August 
6, 1961, written by Mr. Jack Anderson, 
Drew Pearson’s assistant. 

CHEN LEFT REPORT AND A PROBLEM 

(Drew Pearson is in Germany checking 
firsthand on the Berlin crisis. In his ab- 
sence, his column is being written by his 
associate, Jack Anderson.) 

[By Jack Anderson) 3 

Formosa’s tiny but tough Vice President 
Chen Cheng had another purpose for his 
mission to Washington besides announcing 


Nationalist China’s determination to fight 


against the admission of Red China and 
Outer Mongolia to the United Nations. 

He left behind with President Kennedy 
à report and a question. 

The report, a document of the highest 
secrecy, contains startling new evidence con- 
cerning the magnitude of the famine in Red 
China and the temper of its suffering, starv- 
ing people. 

The question: Is the time near when Mao 
Tse-Tung can be given a taste of his own 
guerrilla tactics by opening a secret front 
against his tyranny deep in China’s heart- 
land? 

Administration officials are pondering the 
possibility of dropping anti-Communist 
guerrillas into areas where the famine is 
most intense. They would be armed with 
light weapons for defense, with surplus 
food for offense. 
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In the early stages, the — would 
avoid head-on clashes with Mao forces. 


They would conceal and guard the food. 


smuggling it to the hungry peasants to win 
their support. 

Only after the guerrillas had the peasants 
of a whole area working with them would 
they carry the fight to the Communists. 

Nationalist authorities, with whom this 
idea has been discussed, are not completely 
convinced it will work. They doubt whether 


enough guerrillas could be infiltrated into 


Red China to make it effective. 
FOOD FOR WAR 


They advocate a more direct and bolder 
plan: Chiang Kai-shek should open a beach- 
head on the mainland, then announce to the 
world that he merely wants to bring food 
to his starving countrymen. 

He could contend that the Communists 
cannot be trusted to distribute food. They 
give the lion’s share to soldiers and bureau- 
crats, even ship food abroad for displomatic 
gains, while their own people go hungry. 

The beachhead plan has one obvious draw- 
back. It could trigger world war III. 

An answer may lie somewhere between the 
two proposals, perhaps a massive food-and- 
arms smuggling operation accompanied by 
a propaganda barrage. 

How practical is the idea of guerrilla war- 
fare, using grain more than bullets, behind 
Mao’s lines? 

Vice President Chen’s secret report gave 
graphic evidence that rarely in their long 
history of hardship have the Chinese people 
suffered more cruelly than they do today. 

Rice is rationed to the last grain. Meat, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs are unavailable 
in most areas, except in the so-called free 
markets at exorbitant prices. Diseases that 
go with famine have reached epidemic pro- 
portions. 


Reluctantly, even the Communists have 


been forced to recognize the ghastly Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse who ride the land. 
With millions of peasants almost too weak 
to work, the commissars have ceased driving 
them from dawn to dusk. They have even 
suspended political and social activities that 
use up energy. 

Although the penalty for stealing food can 
be death, famine breeds its own desperate 
bravery. Food stores have armed guards. 


Even small vegetable plots must be pro- 


tected against looters. 

Here, certainly are the ingredients for re- 
volt. 

BEHIND ENEMY LINES 

But can guerrilla warfare succeed against 
Mao, the greatest guerrilla of them all? Per- 
haps a partial answer can be found in a per- 
sonal experience. 

It was during another August, 16 years 
ago, that I rode as a war correspondent with 
Chang Shang-chih’s guerrillas behind the 
Japanese lines. 


Our small role was to harass a stretch of 


the Hankow-Peking railway 60 to 80 miles 
north of Hankow. Our hideout was in the 
mountains where grain often was growing 
on a 50—-60-degree angle. 

This was a land of no roads—only paths 
where the men wound single file through 
rugged mountains, then down into terraced 
valleys of shimmering rice paddies. 

It was a land where a handful could hold 
off hundreds, then vanish to strike again. 

One desperate day after Chang’s guerrillas 
had been mauled by a Japanese patrol, we 
were huddled in a hut. Chang was ex- 
hausted, but he bared his teeth in a bitter 
smile and pronounced the guerrilla creed: 
“Many small victories will in the end make 
a big one.” Then he turned over and went to 
sleep. Next morning, at dawn, he and his 
brave, ragged band were on the march again. 
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Four Freedoms Awards Go to Four Great 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last evening the Four Freedoms Award 
dinner was held here in Washington, 
at which function the Four Freedoms 
Awards for 1961 were presented to the 
Honorable Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 


our genial colleague, the senior Senator 


from Michigan, Senator Pat McNamara; 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
and the Secretary of Labor, 
Goldberg, for their work on behalf of 
the solution of some of the pressing 
problems of the aged in America. The 
Four Freedoms Foundation is making 
great progress in its building of housing 


for the elderly at Miami, Fla., at Detroit, 


Mich., and at other places. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg’s 
remarks were delivered for him by Un- 
der Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
which seem to me to catch the spirit 


of the program for the aged in America. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg’s remarks 
as read for him by Under Secretary 
Willard Wirtz. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS ON ACCEPTANCE OF PLAQUE AT THE 

Four FREEDOMS AWARD DINNER BY THE 
HONORABLE ARTHUR GOLDBERG, SECRETARY 

Or LABOR, AS READ BY UNDER SECRETARY OF 

LABOR WILLARD WIRTZ 

I accept this award gratefully, proudly, but 


most of all humbly. 


Such recognition can be only in the small- 
est measure a reflection of anything I have 
done to further the purpose of meeting the 
problems brought by advancing years—for 
I have done all too little. 

My feeling is rather of being invited to 
participate in a program others have already 
instituted; and it is this opportunity for 
which I am grateful. 

Older people have become in many ways 
our most underprivileged minority—a uni- 
versal minority to which we all seek member- 
ship, sometimes desperately, but which, when 
we enter upon it, more often than not turns 
desire to disillusion and dashes hope with 
heartbreak. 

To believe deeply that life has a divine 


pattern is to deny the completeness of to- 


day’s design of it for so many—a design 
which commits one of every four people 
over 65 to living alone, which denies medical 
aid to so many just when they need it most, 
deprives people of recreational opportunity 
just when they are free to enjoy it, faces 
them with stairs—literally and figuratively— 
just when it is hardest to climb those stairs. 

Life was not given man on terms that 
make it a bitter disillusionment. What 
failure there has been is ours, and ours to 


Arthur 
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President Kennedy has committed him- 
self and this administration to those changes 
in our system of things which will let the 
evenings of our lives be times of new op- 
portunity, new activity, new usefulness, new 
belief in ourselves. This is part of what 
freedom must mean, 

But Government can only be the agent of 
national purpose, helping to carry forward 
people’s enterprise. Four Freedoms House, 
Inc., reflects the willingness of the American 
labor movement to accept responsibility in 
matters which go beyond the concerns of 


the bargaining table, and fall, instead, within 


the realm of public service. 

I think of Robert Frost’s poem about the . 
homeless hired man, who returned, mor- 
tally tired, to the farmhouse where he had 
once worked. He had, in the poet’s phrase, 
“nothing to look backward to with pride, 
nothing to look forward to with hope.” The 
farmer wanted not to take him in; this was 
not, he said, the hired man’s home; and 
“Home,” he added, “is the place where, when 
you have to go there, they have to take you 
in.” But his wife replied, “I should have 
called (home) something you somehow 
haven’t to deserve.” 

This is the spirit which inspires Four 
Freedoms House, and to which we all here 
subscribe. 


Dallas, a City of Great Promise Through 
the Efforts of Its People | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News gives the reason that Dallas is one 
of the outstanding communities in 
America, offering a good life to its citi- 
zens and an attractive spot for business 
and industrial development. The growth 
and progress of Dallas and the bright 
promise of the future has been made 
possible through the industry, the hard 
work, and the imagination of the people 
of Dallas inspired by the basic tenets of 
the free „ system which affords 
opportunity to those willing and eager 
to strive for success. As one who is 
highly privileged to be the Representa- 
tive of the people of Dallas County and 
the spirit they refiect, I am proud to 
include, as a part of my remarks, this 
editorial tribute to a great city:. 

A STRONG Crrr 

Strong leadership is keeping Dallas vigor- 
ous and growing, just as it built a city 
despite lack of natural advantages. Out- 
siders often appreciate the human elements 
in Dallas’ success story more than those who 
live with it. | | 

“Few cities have grown so rapidly as Dal- 
las in the last decade * * * yet Dallas, thanks 
largely to its leaders’ willingness to risk 
their money in their own city, suffers rela- 
tively few of the horrors which the boom 
has brought to its contemporaries.” 

That quotation is from “The Future of Our 
Cities,” which highly praises Dallas and 
its leadership. Author Robert A. Futterman, 


a successful real, estate operator, owns no 
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property here, but wishes he dic. “A very 
strong city,” he calls Dallas 
One source of current strength is the 
downtown Dallas program of the Downtown 
Dallas Committee, a separately financed 
ore. functioning through the Dallas Cham- 
of Commerce. 


use of pers, radio and 
television stations and other media, with 
special promotions, has enabled downtown 
Dallas, headed by Lee Starr, to accomplish 
much in 2 years. 

More Dallasites, as well as out-of-town 
ers, have been brought into the stores, park- 
ing lots, theaters, restaurants, and other 
enterprises in the heart of the city. There 
is abundant evidence that all of Dallas 
benefits. | 
Future plans are promising. They include 
an August 13-19 Salute to Youth Week, in 
cooperation with the Junior League. Young 
people will be honored for civic work. 

More than 150,000 working women of 
Metropolitan Dallas will be honorees at ela- 
borate events in October. November and 
December will bring special holiday obser- 
vances. 

Downtown Dallas has proved to be good 
business. It is even more profitable in re- 
vitalized community spirit and cooperation. 
It is the combination of energy, brainpower 
and teamwork that are needed to keep Dallas 
the retail, wholesale, financial, and cultural 
jewel of the Southwest. 


Main Street, U.S.A., Is in Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
problems of America’s small towns and 
rural areas in a rapidly changing econ- 
omy are of deep concern to those of us 
who represent the part of the country 
consisting in the main of the amaller 
communities. 

But our concern, I am happy to state, 
is shared by others who live in the larger 
metropolitan cities but recognize the im- 
portance of small towns to the social, 
cultural, political, and economic well- 
being of the Nation. 

The Senate a short time ago demon- 
strated its concern when it approved, 
without dissent, a proposal to establish a 
special commission to study the prob- 
lems of our small towns and rural areas. 

This measure, which I introduced and 
in which my homestate colleague [Mr. 
Case] joined as a cosponsor, is now 
awaiting action of the House. 

Today, with the intention of focusing 
further attention on this problem in the 
hope that new interest will be generated 
in behalf of the measure by the House, 
I want to refer to two additional metro- 
politan voices which join in the discus- 
sion of the need for the study of the 
difficulties confronting our smaller com- 
munities. 

Both are distinguished newspapers, 
and they have devoted their editorial 
space to a discussion of what can be done 
to help our small towns. The first edi- 
torial is from the July 29 issue of the 
Denver Post. The second is an editorial 
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from the Omaha World-Herald, which 
was reprinted in the Sioux Falls — 
Leader a short time ago. 

Both of these editorials are worthy of 
the attention of the Congress, and in par- 
ticular, of the attention of the Members 
of the other body where the bill awaits 
action. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorials be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, July 29, 1961] 
MAIN STREET, U.S. A., IS IN TROUBLE 

The story of the smalltown youngster who 
leaves his drab hometown for the bright 
lights, excitement and opportunity of the 
city is a familiar one in America. 

To use the lingo, the average small town 
is “a good place to be from.” 

It’s been that way for a long time. 

Today, there is mounting concern for the 
fate and future of the small town. Religious 
groups, sociologists, and politicians are sug- 
gesting that the fading away of the small 
town is a cause for more than mere 


nostalgia. 


It is a major loss, both economically and . 


socially, to the United States, they are saying. 

Economic pressure on the smaller com- 
munities comes from two directions. As 
farms become larger, fewer people are needed 
to work the land. Thousands of families 
leave agriculture each year. They no longer 
shop in the smalltown stores and patronize 
the professional people there. They no longer 


use the libraries and schools. 


Meanwhile, the major cities, with their 
better salaries and greater job opportunities, 
attract new millions annually—from both 
small towns and farms. Superhighways 


make it possible for shoppers to bypass the 


small communities in favor of the cities. 

It can be argued that this is simple eco- 
nomics at work. The inefficient must pass 
away. 

But is it that simple? The ultimate re- 
sult might be even costlier. 

Why abandon a host of positive economic 
and social values simply to rebuild them 
again in the suburbs of the large cities? Why 
feed the cities wave after wave of new popu- 
lation when many cities find their present 
problems practically insoluble now? 

The problem, of course, hasn’t the char- 
acter of an imminent crisis. Nevertheless, 
year by year, it is coming into sharper focus. 

Congress now is earnestly concerned. 
Under legislation sought by Senators MuNDT 
and Case of South Dakota, as well as by 
House Members, a preliminary study would 
be made to see just what can be done about 
small towns. 

Then, as Senator MuNpT suggested, a Fed- 
eral clearinghouse might be established to 
give leadership in rebuilding smalltown eco- 
nomic patterns. 

Further action, if such is indicated, could 
proceed from there. Among the proposals is 
a suggestion that some defense contracting 
be aimed in the direction of the smaller 
communities. 

Certainly, studies ought to be made. Any- 
one who has visited the smaller towns, in- 
cluding those in Colorado, must be aware 
that great investment would be required to 
replace the many advantages these com- 
munities already provide. 

And it is ironic that, while they are losing 
population, small towns are offering an in- 
creasingly better life to their residents— 
better utility service, automation in living 
and closer contact with the main stream of 
American life by way of television. 

To let the problem go untended would 
be a shameful waste. 
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From the Omaha World Herald |] 


NEBRASKA LEGISLATURE LOOKS AT RURAL 
RENEWAL 

“All one has to do,” said Nebraska’s State 
Senator William Brandt of Unadilla, “is 
travel through the small towns and see the 
vacant houses and business buildings, all of 
which represent lost tax value to the State.” 

The loss is greater than can be measured 
in tax revenue, as the senator is well aware. 
He and Senator Edwin McHugh have intro- 
duced a resolution to create a legislative 
council committee to study the problem of 
declining rural communities. 

The State proposal is in line with a sim- 
ilar move in Congress. A bill sponsored by 
South Dakota’s Senators, KARL MuNpDT and 
FRANCIS CASE, has already passed the Senate 
and an identical measure, the Beckworth- 
Berry bill, is pending in the House along with 
a similar measure sponsored by Representa- 
tive JoHNnson, Democrat, of Maryland. 

The Mundt-Case bill would look into the 
problems of towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, which means all but 11 Nebraska 
communities, and into counties of less than 
50,000 population, which means all Nebraska 
counties except Douglas and Lancaster. The 
Johnson measure proposes a study of com- 
munities of less than 25,000 people. 

The purpose of these look-see proposals 
is to stem the decline and meet future needs 
of small towns and rural areas. 

The problem in many ways is similar to 
the rotting areas within big cities—declin- 
ing population, deteriorating public services, 
smaller tax revenues. 

Among the strongest backers of these 
studies are churches which have large mem- 
bership in smalltown and farm areas. Lu- 
theran, Baptist and Methodist Churches have 
endorsed the Mundt-Case bill, as has the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

As in the case of declining areas in the 
big cities, delay worsens the plight of the 
quiet small towns that are swiftly growing 
quieter. Both State and Federal author- 
ities seem to believe that if something is to 
be done the country should make a deci- 
sion and start doing it within the next 2 
years. 


Will They Vote for Failure? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star, Sun- 
day, August 6, 1961: 

Witt THEY VOTE FoR FAILURE? 


While President Kennedy is beating the 
drums for his multimillion-dollar long- 
range foreign aid program, a committee of 
Congress has just issued a report on the 
almost total failure of the foreign aid pro- 
gram in Peru. We hope Members of Con- 
gress will read this report instead of filing 
it away in the wastebasket—as usual. If 
they do, they will not vote for the almost 
unlimited authority the President is asking 
over foreign aid funds. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations decided late last year to investi- 
gate a “successful” foreign aid program. It 
had been criticized for only investigating 
foreign aid operations that were a complete 
mess, as in Laos. So they found out that 
Rollin S. Atwood, until recently Regional 
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Director of the Office of Latin American Op- 
erations of the International Cooperation 
Administration thought very highly of the 
Peru program. He described it as “one of 
the finest programs ICA ever had. It is one 
that has achieved the objectives of the 
United States perhaps better than any other 
program we have had in Latin America.” 
So the committee expected to find good 
news about foreign aid in Peru. 

Here is what they found: A $14 million 

food relief program was started. The pri- 
mary purpose of the program was feeding 
hungry people. Less than 6 percent of the 
food was distributed free in the drought 
area. At least one-third of this (grain) 
was sold to millers and distributed through 
normal commercial channels. Whether any 
of this reached drought victims cannot be 
determined. 
“Almost 25 percent of the food provided 
remained undistributed at the time the 
drought was officially declared over. Al- 
most one-half of this amount still remained 
in warehouses a year later. 

“Although USOM (local ICA field office) 
Director John R. Neale had received instruc- 
tions to obtain ICA/W (Washington head- 
quarters) approval of the projects proposed 
by the Government of Peru to be financed 
with the sales proceeds, he failed to do so 

“As a result of Neale’s failure to carry out 
his duties as USOM Director, at least 60 
percent of the sales proceeds were used im- 
properly. An instance of improper use was 
the unapproved construction of eight houses 
at Puno and their sale, below cost and on an 
installment, basis, to prominent persons in 
the town. 

“A $2 million loan to Peru intended to aid 
its economy through construction of a road 
to open isolated areas for agricultural devel- 
opment and colonization, was the subject 
of such faulty and inadequate planning that 
after construction had actually started, the 
route had to be completely changed, when 
belated soil tests established that the areas 
to be served by the original route were un- 
suitable for farming. Washington was not 
advised of this change until this fact was 
uncovered by an ICA/W auditor. 

“The road finally constructed under this 
loan ended in the middle of nowhere—‘on 
the side of a mountain’—at a point about 
halfway along the projected route. 

“A $125,000 irrigation project built at 
Pampas de Noco does not irrigate. The 


reason the project was not feasible seems in- 


credible, in any properly planned irrigation 
project—it was simply that there was not 
enough water available in the area to make 
use of the projected irrigation works. 
“USOM Director John R. Neale entered 
into a conflict of interest situation for per- 
sonal profit when he organized and invested 


in the corporation Negociacion Bazo Velarde, 


S.A. for the purpose of operating a farm 
which was receiving aid under the U.S. pro- 
gram.” Neale did not tell the truth 
when questioned by ICA. Also ICA had 
enough information to make an investiga- 
tion but it was 4 years before any action 
was taken. Even then “both Regional Direc- 
tor Atwood and Ambassador Achilles (Theo- 
dore C.) persisted in impressing on the board 
their beliefs that Neale was simply a victim 
of spite. Neither appeared to have any 
knowledge of the actual facts. : 

“There were no end use checks made of 
the drought program. ICA/W on the basis 
of information from various sources, could 
have taken action to correct this situation.” 
Special audits finally came when Congress 
began its investigation. 

“USOM/Peru Deputy Director Coon tried 
for over a year to get action from respon- 
sible ICA Officials on his charges of Neale’s 
maladministration in Peru, only to get re- 
buffs from ICA director Smith (James H. 
Jr.) and Regional Director Atwood. It was 
not until it became known that he was to 
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appear before a congressional committee that 
P. S. & I. (ICA Office of Personnel Security) 


‘was finally directed to investigate Coon’s 


charges. 

“after failing for over a year and a half to 
make any substantial inquiry into the 
charges that a USOM employee (a Peruvian 
national) had improperly profited from the 
sale of some $42,000 in surplus grain stocks, 
IOGC finally reopened the case, one day after 
this subcommittee had expressed interest in 
the case.” 

Now this is an example of what Regional 
Director Atwood called a foreign aid pro- 
gram “perhaps better than any other pro- 
gram that we have in Latin America.” We 
wonder what the worse programs are like. 
Atwood also called Neale a man who “made 
perhaps the greatest contribution to the 
entire technical cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica * and one of the “most outstand- 
ing technicians we have in the field.” If 
this is so, those not so outstanding must be 
awful. 

Nothing in the new Kennedy program 
would correct the kind of situation de- 
scribed in Peru. It would only make it 
more permanent and worse. At the same 
time, if ICA officials think the program in 
Peru is so great, it seems only logical to 
suppose that there are scores of other cases 
as already shown up in Laos and Vietnam— 
all over the world of mismanagement, con- 
flict of interest, stupidity, poor planning, 
waste, and entrenched bureaucracy. 

American taxpayers who support the for- 
eign aid program should send for the com- 
mittee report “U.S. Aid hee in Peru” 
from PORTER Harpy, IR., of Virginia who 
headed the investigation. Address, House 
Office Building, Washington. People who 
oppose the foreign aid program should 
write their Congressmen, same address, and 
tell them to read the report before they 
vote for more foreign aid. 


The Hanford Reactor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, one 
of the most heated debates over peace- 
time development of atomic energy has 
been taking place in the Congress. It 
concerns the proposal to use now-wasted 
steam from the production of plutonium 
at the Atomic Energy Commission’s Han- 
ford, Wash., plant for the production of 
some 800,000 kilotons of electricity. On 
two occasions the House has voted to 
oppose this provision in the AEC author- 
ization bill. Many of us on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy are con- 
vinced that the private power interests 
in alliance with the coal industry have 
been responsible in large measure for 
this defeat. This antagonism for what 
is widely accepted as a very useful and 
important project has virtually con- 
vinced the Joint Committee that the 
time for a major investigation of the nu- 
clear power program has arrived. I 
think the opponents of the Hanford 
project have invited this investigation by 
their activities in recent weeks. The 
Joint Committee does not intend to stand 
by and watch the nuclear power pro- 
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gram, which is of vital interest to the en- 

tire Nation, be strangled. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from today’s Washington Post 
indicating the dangers to the nuclear 
power effort, and an editorial from the 
same paper on the subject of the Han- 
ford reactor be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

SAGGING REACTOR PROGRAM THREATENS TO 
BLock UNITED STATES FROM A-POWER 
GOAL 5 

(By Howard Simons) 

The United States is in danger of missing 
its declared objective to produce nuclear 
power competitive with conventional power 
in areas of high fuel costs. 

This goal was set by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as a 10-year objective in 1958. 

Unless a decision is made sometime in the 
next 10 months to bolster the Nation’s sag- 
ging nuclear power reactor program, the 
1968 target date could be missed. If this 
happens, it would also mean that the United 


States misses an opportunity to be the only 


nation to meet its stated goal for atomic 
power development. 

The Soviet Union, France, and the United 
Kingdom have all reduced their previous 
predictions for nuclear power production. 

It is generally conceded that action must 
be taken by fiscal year 1963 to insure meet- 
ing the target date. Otherwise, there might 
not be enough time thereafter to build large 
power reactors and then operate them for 
the period of time necessary to prove them 
out. 

The challenge is largely political and eco- 
nomic rather than technical. In fact, in 
many instances, technology has outpaced 
construction of power reactors. 

Representative CRT Democrat, 
of California, currently chairman of the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, has repeatedly blamed the AEC’s deci- 
sion in 1954 and 1955 to enter into a 
“partnership” with private industry as the 
primary cause for the lack of achievement of 
economic atomic power. HOLIrmip has. 
claimed that private industry has failed to 
produce. 

Industry spokesmen, defending industry's 
position, say that two large nuclear power 
plants of the type desired are now under 
consideration. 

One of these is the recently announced 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. boiling-water re- 
actor to be built at Bodega Bay north of San 
Francisco. The other—hard put to find a 
site—is a pressurized reactor plant suggested 
by Southern California Edison. Each would 
have a generating capacity of more than 300 
megawatts and be competitive with conven- 
tional power. 

Moreover, industry spokesmen point to a 
recent General Electric Co. offer to sell a 
series of atomic powerplants rated up to 500 
megawatts to the utility industry. These 
plants, GE reports, can be expected to pro- 
duce electricity at a cost equal to electricity 
from conventional plants in high-fuel-cost 
areas. This offer, industry spokesmen say, 
insures the 1968 target date. 

Two counterarguments are heard. One is 
that both of the proposed nuclear power- 
plants have been in the wind for some time 
and are not being built. The other is that 
an offer to sell does not guararitee a utility 
company to offer to buy. 

In recent testimony before the Joint 
Committee, AEC Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg 
conceded that during the past 2 years “our 
experience in the cooperative prototype 
power demonstration program has been dis- 
appointing, although much has been learned 
about reactor technology.” 
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‘Seaborg went on to say that the AEC had 
selected four reactor prototypes it felt should 
be constructed as a necessary part of the 
program to achieve competitive nuclear 
power. Only one of the projects has 
reached fruition. 

If the 1968 target date is to be reached, 
AEC officials suggest, it will require the con- 
struction of several large nuclear power sta- 
tions over the next 3 to 4 years. The plants 
needed are pressurized or boiling-water re- 
actors in the 300- to 400-megawatt range. 

Additionally, prototypes of other reactors 
for research and development are needed. 
These include an organic, a 50-megawatt 
boiling-water, and a 20-megawatt pressur- 
ized-water reactor. 

Seaborg also testified that it may be neces- 
sary to take new measures to assume that 
the 1968 target date is met. One approach, 
he said, might take the form of additional 
incentives. 

The AEC is now studying such incentives 
as capital grant, operating subsidy, fast tax 
writeoff and financing of long transmission 
lines. One incentive—modifying prices of 
nuclear materials—has already been imple- 
mented by the AEC. 

If this approach fails, Seaborg said 1 
a different approach may be necessary. 
he defined as Government construction aaa 
initial operation of the prototype plants. At 
the end of a fixed period, the Government 
would be committed to sell the plant and a 
utility to buy it. 

What happens this year in the decision to 
meet the 1968 target date will greatly affect 
the atomic equipment manufacturers. 

It is feared in some quarters that unless 
large nuclear powerplants are constructed 

soon, the equipment manufacturers may dis- 
as a viable 


Tun Hanvoun Sareack 


For the moment, it appears that the op- 
ponents of public power have persuaded the 
House of Representatives that the United 
States should not build what would be the 
world’s biggest nuclear powerplant. But the 
setback which the House gave the proposal 
for a dual-purpose nuclear plant in Hanford, 
Wash., is by no means final. There is a 
chance that the question may come up for 
a third vote if the House conferees hold they 
are not bound by instructions aimed at as- 
suring that only plutonium bombs will be 
produced at Hanford. 

Even if the dual-purpose proposal fails this 
year, the arguments for it are so persuasive 
that we are confident there will be a recon- 
sideration. In an economy-minded Con- 
gress, there is special force to the argument 
that it is plain wastefulness to let the heat 
produced by the new plant escape without 
paying its way. 

The fact that a score of Congressmen voted 
against a dual-purpose plant because prog- 
ress on atomic power might imperil the coal 
industry suggests the myopia that now pre- 
vails. If the proponents of a nuclear power- 
plant present their case effectively, the 
chances are good that Hanford will ulti- 
mately produce heat—and light. 
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Lindsay Asks Rusk, Is Bobby Meddling 
Again? —No Reply 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINQGIS 
: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the Cuban tractor fiasco, I 


— 
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called attention to Bobby Kennedy’s pa- 
thetic attempt to direct from behind the 
scenes, Mr. Hooker’s futile blackmail 
negotiations with Castro. I need not em- 
phasize the fact that the aforementioned 
activity ended with the administration 
in complete disgrace. 

Now I find that my good friend and 

colleague, JoHN LINpDsAy, has written to 
Secretary Rusk in order to obtain his 
thoughts regarding Bobby’s behind-the- 
scenes maneuvering on the Berlin ques- 
tion. Mr. Rusk’s silence has expressed 
more than any number of words. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an article by Doris Flee- 
son from the Washington Star dated 
August 9, 1961, discussing the Lindsay 
letter, to be reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD. 


Linpsay Awarrs Rusk’s IS 


CITED IN ANSWERING CRITICISM OF ROBERT 
KENNEDY-MENSHIKOV MEETING 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

When a Member of Congress does not re- 
ceive a reply to a letter he has written a 
member of the President’s Cabinet it is 
news, for Congress — the purse 
strings. 

It is especially r when this oc- 
curs. in the Kennedy administration, which 
is justly renowned for its personal courtesy 
to Senators and Representatives. The note- 
worthiness increases when the letter is writ- 
ten by a liberal internationalist who is also 
a Republican. 

Few Democrats receive from their Presi- 


dent and his aids the tender loving care 


accorded such Republicans, who are all too 
few for Kennedy purposes in this session of 
Congress. They are particularly treasured 
in the House where the Kennedy Waterloos 
most frequently take place. 

Still it is possible that Representative 
JOHN V. Linpsay, of New York City’s silk 
stocking district, was not too surprised 
when Secretary of State Rusk failed to an- 
swer his letter of July 27 last though a 
reply was requested before the Secretary 
left the country. 

The letter follows: 

Dran Mr. SecreTary:: First I should like 
to congratulate you for the splendid off-the- 
record presentation that you gave to the 
Senate-House foreign policy group at lunch- 
eon last week. As I wrote you when you 
first took office, I was delighted with your 
appointment and I have no cause for regret 
over my vote of confidence. I increasingly 
like your brand of ‘quiet diplomacy.’ 

“Therefore, I was all the more disturbed 
when I read yesterday, in a column by Joseph 
Alsop, of a meeting, apparently supported 
by the President, between the Attorney Gen- 
eral, unaccompanied by anyone else, and the 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Menshikov. According to the Alsop re- 
port, Berlin and related matters of the great- 
est sensitivity, possibly affecting the safety 
of the entire world, were discussed, the At- 
torney General reportedly authorized to 
speak for the President. 

“If the report is correct, I am deeply 
disturbed about this turn of events. 

“First, it bypasses your office and your De- 
partment, and in so doing runs great risks. 

“Second, it appears to be part of a grow- 
ing pattern—namely, the conduct of foreign 
relations in a casual or loose-reined ad hoc 
manner, too often involving personalities un- 
trained in foreign policy and the art of di- 
plomacy. 

“Third, it makes it difficult for those of us 
who have a responsibility to our constituents 
and to the country to make sound evalua- 
tions which should lead to bipartisan sup- 
port on foreign policy. 

“I should be pleased if you would advise 
me whether the meeting occurred as report- 
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ed. If so, I would like to know the circum- 
stances surrounding it and your frank opin- 
ion as to whether this is a proper way in 
which to conduct foreign policy in general 
or to negotiate on the explosive question 


of Berlin. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
“Member of Congress.“ 


The Attorney General is, of course, the 
President’s brother, Robert. 


Opposition to Tax on Criticism 
EXTENSION ~ REMARKS 
HON. KENNETE H B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a very perceptive letter 


written by Mr. Clifford B. Reeves, of 


Pelham, N. V., to the editor of the New 
Rochelle Standard Star. Mr. Reeves’ 
letter was printed in the Standard Star 
on Friday, July 21. 


In his letter, Mr. Reeves urges that 


pending legislation be enacted to re- 
verse the recent ruling of the Treasury 
Department against the tax deduction 
previously permitted to organizations 
for the costs of expressing their views on 
public issues and pending legislative 
questions. Mr. Reeves stresses the im- 
portance of encouraging all Americans 
to actively participate in public affairs. 
His letter is one of many which I have 
received urging support for legislation 
introduced in the House to reverse the 
1959 Treasury ruling to which I have 
just referred. 

I commend Mr. Reeves for his active 


interest in this important issue and ask 


unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax ON CRITICISM Ross BUSINESS OF 
PROTECTION 


To the STANDARD-STAR: 

Copy of a letter sent to the Honorable 
KENNETH B. KEATING, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Dan SENATOR KEATING: Business corpora- 
tions, and the men who run them, are under 
constant pressure from the public, the press, 
their local communities, and public officials, 
to speak out on national problems, and to 
throw the weight of their influence into 
pending legislative questions. 

“Business corporations are a highly im- 
portant factor in our society today; and it 
seems quite right that they should engage 
in such activities, to protect the interests of 
their customers, employees and shareholders, 
as well as the general public interest. In 
fact, I feel they have a positive duty to do 
80 


However, in 1959 the Treasury Depart- 
ment issued a regulation that prevents cor- 
porations from deducting, as a business ex- 
pense, any amounts spent to influence 
legislation, or inform the public about leg- 
islation. It seems to me this comes danger- 
ously close to a misuse of the taxing power, 
to effect censorship and to discourage free 
discussion of legislative matters. In fact, it 
is a ‘tax on criticism.’ 

“Nothing could be better, calculated to dis- 
courage participation in public affairs by the 


business community. In addition, it is an 
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unfair blow to the of the country. 
since it will deprive them of revenues from 
advertising used by corporations to present 
their views on public questions. Why should 
the view of business corporations be taxed, 


while the view of other groups are not taxed? 


“There are various bills now before Con- 
gress, which would cure this situation, and 
I hope that you will support them. One is 
H.R. 3974, sponsored by Congressman 
Doo.ey, of New York. Others include H.R. 
45 introduced by Congressman Traun, of 
TEXAS, and H.R. 640 introduced by Congress- 
man BoaGs, of Louisiana. 

“I urge you to look into this whole ques- 
tion and do what you can to prevent this 
abridgement by the Treasury of the right of 
free speech through the device of a tax 
regulation. 

“Sincerely, 
“CLIFFORD B. REEVES. 
“PELHAM.” 


Remarks of Robert Johnston, State of I- 
nois, Director of Labor, at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, III., May 6, 1961 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include a letter I received this morn- 
ing from my good friend, Frank McCal- 
lister, director of the Labor Education 
Division at Chicago’s Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, in which he calls my attention to the 
remarks of Robert Johnston, director of 
labor of the State of Illinois, made May 
6, 1961, at Roosevelt University’s Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation. Frank 


-McCallister’s reputation as an outstand- 


ing authority on labor education extends 
throughout the entire United States. I 
am sure my colleagues will agree with his 
evaluation of this speech as outstanding 
and deserving of wide circulation. 

I commend this excellent provocative 
speech to my colleagues for reading and 
study, which, I am certain, they will find 
most worthwhile; and ask that it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp following Mr. Me- 
Callister’s letter: 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, III., August 7, 1961. 
Hon. Ep. FINNEGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ep: Would you please have this 
outstanding speech entered into the Con- 


GRESSIONAL REcorRD? Several high Officials in 


the labor department think it is one of the 
best and most important speeches ever given 
by a director of labor. It deserves wide 


circulation and inclusion in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL REcorRD will insure that. 
Yours sincerely, 
FRANK MCCALLISTER, 
Director, Labor Education Division. 


REMARKS OF ROBERT JOHNSTON, ILLINOIS D- 
RECTOR OF LABOR, AT CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION, May 6, 1961, ROOSEVELT UNI- 
VERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chairman McCallister, my good friends, I 
am glad to be here with you today. I was not 
advised whether my topic, “The Problems of 
Federal-State Policy in Labor Relations,” 
was supposed to represent the salad for this 


* 
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luncheon meeting, or the red meat and pota- 
toes, or just a watery fingerbowl at the end. 
Whoever picked the subject, however, served 
me with a large slice of pretty peppery con- 
troversy. 

The legislative handling of labor relations 
policy sometimes reminds me of the story 
of a wise old father who was giving his young 
son some advice before the boy established 
his law practice in another city. 

“Join all clubs you can,” the old man told 
him. “Get on all of the committees to raise 
funds and to carry out projects for public 
improvements. Get your name up as a do- 
gooder. That II mark you as a man of ideas 
and vigor and great public spirit. 

“And then, if you don’t get your own way 
when it comes to doing the job, you can 
always tangle it up and block the action by 
arguing that it’s the State’s responsibility, or 
the Federal Government’s, or better still, 
both of them. That Ii stop everything.” 

I should like to preface my discussion with 
several observations which I take to be so 
plain as to be axiomatic. 

The Federal Government has, not to my 
knowledge, ever moved into a legislative area 
solely for the sake of preempting authority. 
Where the States have done the job and 
done it right, their authority has not been 
disturbed. The job has been theirs. The 


Federal Government does not move into 


legislating on some subject until there is 
overwhelming pressures for such legislation; 
it doesn’t send scouts out to find jobs and 


authority that it can grab off or pirate. It 


moves in response to public pressure, when 
the need is clear and present, and when 
Congress can be convinced against a great 
amount of normal reluctance and indecision 
to take on the job. 

Second, there are 1,200 and more special 
lobbies and associations registered in Wash- 
ington, most all of them devoted to getting 
something out of the Government for pri- 
vate interests, and to preventing action in 
the public interest. 

Third, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce devote 99 percent of their time and 
energies to killing off public measures. 
They have dropped the threadbare argu- 
ment of State’s rights and now argue 
States’ responsibilities. Out in the State, 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association and 
the Associations of Commerce and Industry 
blitz the legislature every 2 years with the 
argument that it (whatever it may be) is 


not the State’s responsibilities but the Fed- 


eral Government’s. It’s a “now you see it, 
now you don’t” apparently foolproof proc- 
ess for killing legislation. It’s sort of like 
turning out the lights in the ballpark just as 
the pitcher fogs a fast one to the plate: 
somebody’s going to get beaned, and it’s 
the batter trying to make a hit for the gen- 
eral welfare, or the umpire who represents 
the national administration. 

Fourth, no one has ever been able to show 
me how the States, operating as 50 separate 
entities, can legislate effectively on broad 
national problems involving tens of mil- 
lions of citizens in many States, working 
for corporations and subcorporation owned 
by superholding companies that stretch 
across scores of State lines. You cannot 
any more solve interstate, national prob- 
lems affecting giant corporations and gigan- 
tic numbers of persons, than you can row 
a battleship with a teaspoon. The NAM- 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce-Goldwater- 
Dirksen to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. A. A. Berle, one of our greatest au- 


thorities on the American corporate struc- 


ture, has pointed out in his excellent mono- 
graph “Economic Power and the Free So- 
ciety,” that many corporations are bigger, 
more powerful, and have bigger payrolls and 
budgets than whole groupings of States. 
He says: 

“Today approximately 50 percent of 
American manufacturing—that is every- 
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other than financial and 

tion—is held by about 150 corporations, 
reckoned, at least, by asset values. If a 
rather large group is taken, the statistics 
would probably show that about two-thirds 
of the economically productive assets of the 
United States, excluding agriculture, are 
owned by a group of not more than 500 
corporations. Many of these corporations 
have budgets, and some of them have pay- 
rolls, which, with their customers, affect a 
greater number of people than most of the 
90-odd sovereign countries of the world. 
Some of these corporations are units which 
can be thought of only in somewhat the way 
we have heretofore thought of nations.” 

How far do you think the powerful State 
of Dllinois could get in legislating a policy 
that would affect and guide the labor poli- 
cies of the American Telephone & Telegraph, 
or the minimum wage policies of U.S. Steel 
Corp.? Do you think the GE price-riggers 
would ever have been punished under the 
State laws? 

I think we have to face the hard facts 
that—regardless of State pride or the nos- 
talgic emotions of certain political and eco- 
nomic parties—several things have occurred 
which make State action ineffective, some- 
what ludicruous at times, and impractical. 
This brings me to the fifth axiom. 

Corporations have grown across State lines; 
so has employment and employee representa- 
tion. The Constitution is specific in delegat- 
ing to the Congress the formulation of na- 
tional policy affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, and this commerce clause has his- 
torically been invoked by interstate com- 
panies to defeat unwanted State regulation. 
Certain areas falling witihn the police powers 
of the States, or affecting only intrastate 
commerce are reserved to the States. 

My sixth axiom is that where everything 
is left to the States, you have an ungodly 
hodgepodge of patchwork regulations, cov- 
erages, standards, exemptions, qualifications, 
and directions. The uneven, sometimes con- 
flicting and competitive social-economic pat- 
tern of the States by its nature makes for a 
total lack of uniformity in policy and ad- 
ministration of laws affecting labor rela- 
tions. 

If I wanted to set the alltime record for 
filibuster, I would simply read off in detail 
the variations in State laws and regulations. 
Let me give a few examples. Hlinois has no 
State minimum wage law; of the 17 States 
which have a statutory minimum wage, the 
rate ranges from $1.50 down to 75 cents an 
hour, and the coverage is a patchwork; of 
the 12 States which provide for administra- 
tive wage orders, the wages are $1 in 7 States, 
and below that in 5. We recently succeeded 
in improving the Illinois unemployment com- 
pensation system; until then, we were far 
below 35 other States, and there is still much 
improvement to be desired. 

Let me give you an example of the results 
of this patchwork, hodgepodge system, as 
it affects the Federal-State relationships. 

Under the new minimum wage law, there 
will still be 900,000 Illinois workers not pro- 
tected in nonagricultural industry; 870,000 
not protected in nonmanufacturing indus- 
try; 370,000 unprotected in retail trade; 384,- 
000 still unprotected in the service trades. 
The fallacious argument that the States 
can and will do the job has produced exemp- 
tions that leave gaps in the minimum wage 


coverage that you could run an army of 


lobbyists through. 
for children in agricultural employment. 
Nine States, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia have legislation covering employ- 
ment outside of school hours, and the al- 
lowable age ranges from 14 down to 10 years. 
Fifteen States allow employment during 
school hours, and the age allowable ranges 
from 16 down to 12 years. How you can 
educate children by putting them to work in 
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the fields at 10 years of age is something I 
haven't been able to fathom. 7 
13 have State labor re- 


you 
America is tending to the factory-sized, fac- 
tory-operation farm—what I call the Sears- 
Roebuck farmers—with workmen and their 
families hired seasonally, fired indiscrimi- 
nately, paid low wages, refused the right of 
collective bargaining, exempted from mini- 
mum wages, it makes you think of the Eng- 
lish coal miner in the time of Adam Smith. 


nothing else. 
What do you think makes for big welfare 


rolis, high relief costs, public hospital charges 


if it isn’t such policies as this and discrim- 
ination in hiring? 

Only Hawaii provides unemployment in- 
surance for agricultural workers, but no 
group is more preyed upon by the seasonal 
hiring and firing policies. 

Only 14 States have laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the employment of older 
workers; only 19 States have fair employ- 
ment practices laws, and if you left it to 
the 


Association of Commerce there’d never be 
such a law in this State. I feel quite confi- 
dent this -wide gap in our public policy 


Will be closed year—after 14 years of the 
hardest and bitterest battles. 

Let us look at the child labor-school at- 
tendance laws. All States have such laws— 


enact their laws, extend the inschool age to 
45, and cover all Governors, members of the 
State legislature, police forces, and other 
public officials.) 

Now, please note that over half the States 
permit the release of children from school— 
attendance requirements, and their employ- 
ment in industries and Offices, after the 
eighth grade in school—which means at 14 


years. 

We raise a great clatter and commotion 
about the necessity; for more and better 
education, and more scientists, mathe- 
maticians, physicists and what have you, 
and then we provide that children can quit 
school after they’ve barely learned the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, a little arithmetic, 
and some bit of history. 

Does this make sense? 

When the Taft-Hartley law provides for 
enactment of State so-called right-to-work 
laws, a whole group of southern reactionary 
States, with the aid and abettance of their 
labor departments, rush in to enact such 
statutes. hy? To undercut the organiza- 
tion of Negro and other exploited workers, 
and to secure for their factories and busi- 
nesses an unfair advantage by undercutting 
northern busin 

I say quite y that if all matters were 
left to the States, we would still have slave 
labor in parts of this country, and inden- 


Here in Illinois, we have had a 25 year 
deterioration of the southern 23 counties, 
until it has become a thoroughly depressed 
area. But did the State department of 
labor—or the Governors—or the legislature 


very niggardly 
They did not. It took Senator Paut Dover as 
4 years to pass the bill, and then he had to 
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What I have pointed out in regard to the 
patchwork hodgepodge of State law in re- 
gard to child labor, school attendance, em- 
ployment of the aged, child employment in 
agriculture, unemployment coverage of agri- 
cultural workers, and State minimum wages 
is not all of the picture: It goes that way 
clear across the board—in regard to work- 
men’s compensation, employment of women, 


‘factory inspection, safety rules, garnishment 


of workers’ wages (Illinois has presently the 
most unjust garnishment laws imaginable, 
and one of the worst of all of the States) 
overtime pay, equal pay for equal work, and 
many other matters of policy. 

The laws are riddled with conflicting 
provisions, inequities, substandard require- 
ments. These produce a deadly effect in 

ressing our national standard of labor 


welfare. Business, as a simple matter of 


equalizing competitive advantages, of pro- 
viding uniformity of operations, and of 
saving untold amounts of taxes that are 
now wasted on unnecessary administration 
and relief charges produced by this patch- 
work systems, out to demand one uniform 
national policy. The U.S. Department of 
Labor seeks endlessly to get the States to 
adopt a uniform pattern of law, and uni- 
form standards. As a liberal estimate, I 
would say the States have given 25 percent 
compliance. Right now the US. Depart- 
ment of Labor is seeking legislation to 
protect some 500,000 migratory laborers— 
one of the most cruelly exploited groups 
in this country—and you can have one 

who opposes them: the big farmers 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
and all of their associated business lobbies 
in Washington. 

We hear a lot about the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over State responsibilities. If 
the States discharged their responsibilities 
as they should, the Federal Government 
wouldn't touch them. More often, the States 
are standing, hat-in-hand, before the White 
House asking the President to do something 
that—out in the boondocks—they are saying 
the Government has no business meddling 
with. 

States rights are not being taken away; 
they are abandoned by the States, either 
directly or through such inaction as passes 
the point of public sufferance. Sometime 
back, President Eisenhower appointed a dis- 
tinguished Commission headed by the late 
Meyer Kestnbaum of this city, to make a 
Federal study and to “designate functions 
which the States are ready and willing to 
assume and finance that are now performed 
or financed wholly or in part by the Fed- 
eral Government.” That Commission labored 
mightily for 2 years. Do you know what it 
found? I'll tell you—just two programs, 
vocational education and Federal grants for 
municipal waste treatment plants, that the 
States were ready, willing, and able to take 
over. 

The truth of the matter is that States 
are not so constituted as to legislate in- 
telligently and effectively in the area of 
labor relations; and most of them lag back 
hoping that the Federal Government will 
1 over a job they say ought to be left 

themselves but which they won't do. 
s labor pattern and industrial com- 
plexes have grown in conformity to the 
interstate commerce clause, not according 
to State lines. That’s what makes us a 
Nation instead of a confederation or asso- 
ciation, and the Constitution provides for 
it. Section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution 
fixes the power of Congress, and the first 
power it confers is to “lay and collect taxes” 
on a national basis; a few lines further it 
grants the power over commerce between 
States. 


I know of no way to repeal the march of 
corporate and union progress. The Sher- 
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man Antitrust Act may put an occasional 
few executives in jail and subject them to 
fines, as in the case of Genefal Electric, 
Westinghouse and others, but it hasn’t 
stopped corporate growth. The Taft-Hart- 
ley law and the Landrum-Griffin Act may 
hobble unions, but they will not halt the 
march of union progress. 

It seems to me that the proper area of 
interest, and the proper division of interest 
is for the Federal Legislature to establish 
national requirements and standards, with 
national enforcement in all areas where na- 
tional action is reasonable; that it is the 
State function to make its own intrastate 
legislation and administration of the law | 
conform to national standards so that one 
State will not be chiseling on another; that 
the two may cooperate in matching funds 
for various programs (as is provided in Sen- 
ator as“ area redevelopment bill) 
with the States administering the program 
in accordance with minimum Federal stand- 
ards. 

If you leave it to the States to go willy- 
nilly their own separate ways, you will never 
achieve uniform standards which are eco- 
nomically healthy for our entire national 
society. 

Why are the States so curiously ineffective 
in legislating uniform and acceptable stand- 
ards of labor relations? I think many 
factors undermine effective action at the 
State level. In this, I am speaking primarily 
of establishing the standards, rather than 
administering them, because once the 
standard is satisfactorily fixed, it is to be 
presumed that the laws will be enforced. 

Let me explain what I mean by factors 
operating against effective State action. 

1. State legislatures are ponderously over- 
weighted on the side of rural representation 
which demonstrates a peculiar narrowness in 
regard to urban labor-industrial relations in 
spite of the fact that ours has become an 
urban population. The State legislatures 
are not representative of the State popula- 
tion patterns, consequently they do not 
know, have little reason to Know, what is 
really needed, and to understand the com- 
plex facts of labor-industry relations. 

2. State legislatures are a particular target 
of organized lobbies; they are smaller than 
Congress, close to home, and much more 
prone to collapse under the well-organized, 
well-financed, well-directed pressures of lob- 
bies.. This is shown in any number of in- 
stances. It takes a pretty tough legislator to 
stand up against home-district pressures, 
pleadings, and threats. If the same man 
were in Congress, he would be further from 


the fountainhead of pressures, less accessible 


to threats, and more imbued with a national 
welfare viewpoint. In the State legislature, 
the lobbies can get at the lawmakers with 
much greater effect. 

3. State Governors often are inclined to 
coast along, not proposing or fighting for 
controversial programs, in the expectation 
that if they do not infuriate too many 
groups, they will be a ripe candidate for the 
U.S. Senate at the end of 2 or 4 years, as the 
case may be. To the great credit of Gov- 
ernor Kerner, it should be said right here 
that he has proposed liberal programs with- 
out fear or favor. Many other Governors are 
not so forthright, and we ought to know; we 
just got rid of one of them. 

4. States are proverbially broke, and so 
they never appropriate sufficient enforce- 
ment funds for the laws now on the books. 
The result is that enforcement and inspec- 
tion services crawl along at a snail’s pace. 
Inspectors are ill-paid, ill-educated, and are 
too often ripe for favors in return for lax 
inspection. We are drastically revising up- 
ward our factory inspection system, con- 
ducting classes for the inspectors, and doing 


everything possible to tighten up this serv- 


lations acts. Only three cover agricultural 
| 
— — 
1 This is not economic justice or sound public 
policy: it is saber-toothed economics and 
| 
| 
4 except Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vir- 
0 ginia which repealed their school attendance 
4 statutes. (Parenthetically I would like to 
4 say that I believe those States should re- 
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| tured servants in many other parts—and the 
. State departments of labor would be sup- 
4 porting their State systems. If you doubt 
i this, look at some of the recent peonage — . 
cases in certain States. 
| 7 do anything constructive about it, other 
| wait for a Democrat, President Kennedy, 
. a before he could get around a veto and get 
| the bill signed. - — — — 
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ice. Too often, an inspector is met with a 
glib, guided tour of the plant, a pleasant chat 
with the manager, and ushered out with a 
pat on the back and an empty head and 
notebook. This is what you call local friend- 
ship, otherwise known as “pulling the wool 
over the eyes.” 

5. Because of the legislative patterns in 
the States, lobbies have been highly success- 
ful in jamming through restrictive bills that 
undermine effective regulation of labor- 
industry relations. If you don’t believe it, 
look at the right-to-work laws, which ac- 
tually mean right to bust the unions and 
exploit the employees. 

6. The State departments of labor in a 
far too overwhelming number of cases are 
perfectly willing to stumble along without 
taking any direct stand for progressive leg- 
islation, and firm enforcement thereof. 
They use the excuse that they can’t get bills 
through the legislature, they can’t get funds 
for enforcement of the statutes now on the 
books, they can’t get the personnel they 
need, the problem is too complex for State 
action, there’s too much opposition, or it’s 
after all a Federal responsibility. The lead- 
ership of State departments has, in my 
mind, proved lame, ineffective, and for the 
most part nonexistent. The States’ direc- 
tors of labor should be a commanding voice, 
and an effective force in demanding and 
getting uniform labor standards among the 
States, progress in national standards, effec- 
tive enforcement, and genuine collaboration 
between the Federal Government and the 
States in coadministration of joint programs 
on a systematic and rational pattern. How- 
ever, if the directors have taken the lead, 
I have yet to hear of it. 

7. Finally, I want to mention the effect 
of Parkinson’s law on the State departments. 
That, you know, is the law that you make 
the responsibilities you have as complicated 
as possible, claim more responsibilities 
whether or not you can discharge them, in 
order to get more excuses to build up your 
nest of employees; and the more employees 
you have, the bigger you look, the bigger 
Salary you can claim, the bigger title you 
will have, the less will be done, and the 
tougher the job will look. This infects Na- 
tional agencies as well as State, but for- 
tunately Congress is much more active than 
the State legislatures in scotching this sys- 
tem, and requiring a performance account- 
ing once a year. 

Too many departments of labor are giving 
too much energy to building up patronage 
fiefdoms of their own, and too little atten- 
tion to doing the real job that needs to be 
done in elevating the labor standards in this 
country. I’d rather have 16 dedicated, hard- 
hitting, incorruptible factory inspectors than 
500 men that couldn’t tell a punch press 
from a valve grinder. 

The inevitable result of such factors as I 
have mentioned is that public pressure will 
demand national action to correct abuses, 
and national action will be taken. 

The working people of this country have 
two major protections againts exploitation 
and discrimination. One is the union organ- 
ization and union contract; the other is 
effective, sound, well-enforced, strongly ad- 
ministered law. I am proud that Henry 
Ford II said last April 20 of my own union, 
the United Automobile Workers, that “what- 
ever differences our company may have had 
with the UAW we have developed a genuine 
respect for the determination of its leader- 
ship to keep it free of corruption.” 

Much can be accomplished in bringing 
some system and order into the Federal-State 
sharing of labor relations policy, if both the 
State governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment will work consistently, faithfully, and 
ae ugh the proper machinery to achieve 

First, the State departments of labor must 
come alive, and take an active interest in 
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sound nationwide policy. They ought to 
have an executive committee that will work 
with the U.S. Department of Labor in pre- 
senting the States’ views, and in fixing areas 
of specific interest. This committee should 
seek to devise some expansion of the 
matched-fund administration sharing in 
labor policy,.in areas where this can effec- 
tively be carried out. 

State departments should accept Federal 
leadership in the establishment of stand- 
ards. Only thus can chiseling be ended, and 
a fair and equitable national pattern be es- 
tablished. This, I would say, is true across 
the board on all programs, with due provi- 
sion for relief in proven hardship cases. 
The States ought, in their wisdom, to be able 
to go higher than the national standards in 
their own laws, but not below them. 

The State’s executive committee should 
make an annual report, compiled from the 
reports of the individual directors, to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, on the adminis- 
tration of State laws, new laws enacted, sub- 
jects covered, the effectiveness of coopera- 
tive programs, cases of malfunctioning ad- 
ministration, and failures to meet the mini- 
mum national standards. Such a report 
would be of vast benefit to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and quite conceivably could 
save large sums which it now must apend 
in compiling information. 

Finally, I would hope that such a com- 
mittee would work to end this “let George 
do it” business—the “you first Gaston, no, 
you first Alphonse“ act—that bedevils ef- 
fective legislation on labor relations. I 
mean, it ought to put an end to this busi- 
ness of arguing against Federal action in 
Washington on the grounds the State will do 
it; and defeating State legislation in the vari- 
ous capitals with the reverse-twist argu- 
ment that it’s a Federal job. 

Administrative responsibilities—if the 
States face up to their part of the job—can 
be more and more shared with the States, as 
labor relations law evolves. Making laws, 
administering laws, is a matter of political 
action which ought to be guided by eco- 
nomic realities and social and economic jus- 
tice. This being the case, I think that it 
is high time we who are involved in labor 
relations policy take as our text a state- 
ment made by a Chicago industrial leader, 
Arnold H. Maremont. He said: 


“Responsible union leaders do not argue. 


that labor ought to engage in politics for 
the purpose of clobbering business. Con- 
versely, anyone who argues that business 
must get into politics in order to take a fall 
out of labor is doing a distinct disservice 
to himself, his corporation, and his country.” 

If we go at the job with this spirit, then 
results may confidently be expected. And 
they will be constructive results, not a bed- 
lam of law and administration. 

Thank you. 


Judge Walter Scott Pope, of Texas: 
Good Fighter for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to call attention to an article that 
appeared in the Abilene Reporter News 
of July 23, 1961, on Judge Walter Scott 
Pope, a fine and honorable citizen. 

Judge Pope, of Abilene, Tex., served 
with honor and distinction on the Texas 
Insurance Commission for 7 years dur- 
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ing a very creditable period in the life 
of that commission. A longtime friend 
of mine and an effective fighter for bet- 
ter government in Texas, Judge Pope is 
a man whose strength of character is 
deserving of commendation in his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article from 
the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter News of 
July 23, 1961, entitled: “Bible, Deter- 
mination Shape Life of Attorney- 
Businessman.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BIBLE, DETERMINATION, SHAPE LIFE OF 
ATTORNEY-BUSINESSMAN 

(By Joe B. Pouns, Reporter-News staff 

writer) 


“But seék ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—Matthew 6:33. 


This verse from the Holy Bible and the 
determination to emulate an uncle, the late 
William H. Pope, were the two main factors 
in determining the future of Judge Walter 
Scott Pope, Abilene octogenarian who has 
distinguished himself in the fields of law 
and insurance. 

His first inspiration came when he was a 
young farm boy living on a Coleman County 
farm, south of Santa Anna but nearer the 
present community of Rockwood. One day 
his father read a letter from William H. 
Pope, uncle of the hard-working youngster, 
and in it was the news that the writer of 
the letter was soon to take a degree from 
the University of Georgia. Right then, Wal- 
ter Pope decided that he, too, would obtaih 
an education. 

Another event that had a great deal to 
do with shaping the man who was to be- 
come the “father” of the automobile insur- 
ance law, who pioneered in workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and who served for 7 years 
on the State insurance board. That was 
the day he was selected as a delegate to a 
Young Men’s Christian Association conven- 
tion from the University of Texas, to be held 
in Nashville, Tenn. Although his deter- 
mination was strong to complete his educa- 
tion at the university, young Walter Pope 
was more determined to attend the conven- 
tion and made up his mind to do so even if 
that action meant sacrifice of his education. | 

Fortunately, he was able to attend the 
convention, where he received great inspira- 
tion, and was also able to ae his 
college education. 

The spry, active octogenarian was born at 
Walnut Springs, Tex., on December 15, 1880, 
the only child of the ‘late Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Pope. The family moved to a farm near 
Rockwood when the boy was only 7 years 
old. 

There were few schools in the country at 
that time and the nearest church was 16 
miles away, so young Walter Pope had little 
opportunity to gain an education during his 
young childhood and even as a young man. 
Most of his days were spent on the combina- 
tion farm and ranch. On Saturday after- 
noons he would get a break, however, for 
that was the day he could get away from 
the usual chores to “salt the cattle.” 

In his late teens he received that inspira- 
tion to obtain a college education. He had 
attended grade school not more than 17 
months in his entire life at that time be- 
cause of the scarcity of teaching facilities, 
and his vocabulary was limited to just a 
few hundred words. 

The young man did some studying at the 
nearest school for a short time and, when 
he still lacked 3 months of being 20 years 
of age, took entrance examinations at the 
University of Texas, in 1901. 
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to pass his courses and 
extracurricular activities. He 
played a prominent part in Young Men's 
Christian Association work and he and others 
on the campus were instrumental in building 
the first YMCA building on the campus. 

He assisted in the establishment of the 
Delta Tau Delta (scholastic) fraternity at the 
university, in 1904. He was a charter member 


of the fraternity and served as its first 


president. 
Shortly after getting out of law school, 


Pope opened a law office at Anson, in 1907, 
and he was destined to live there almost 22 
years, until that February day in 1928 when 
he received a call from then Gov. Dan Moody 
that he wanted Judge Pope to serve on the 
Texas Insurance Board at Austin. 

The appointment was a complete surprise 
to Judge Pope and he recalls that he told 
the Governor that he knew little about in- 
surance. Moody replied: “You know the law 
and the rates, and remember when you in- 
crease insurance rates they effect a great 
many people.” That was Moody's complete 
message. 

Judge Pope says his years at Anson didn’t 
bring in a great deal of revenue, but he 
retains many pleasant memories of events 
there. For one thing, he met, wooed and 
won for his bride Miss Ena Steele, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac M. Steele of Anson. 
He and the young schoolteacher were mar- 
ried at the home of her parents on November 
17, 1909. She had received her education at 
Denton Normal; had taught at Hamlin, Oak 
Grove, and Anson. 

Two sons were born to this union. They 


are Walter Pope, Jr., born June 2, 1911, and 


John B. Pope, born August 11, 1913. Both 
are now married, live in Abilene and prac- 
tice law here. Walter, Jr., is married to the 
former Ida Vickery of Lima, Peru, and John 
is married to the former Dorothy Ball of 
Houston. There are four grandchildren. 

It was at Anson, too, that his parents 
spent the latter years of their life. They 
moved there at the same time their son 
opened his law office there. 

Judge Pope recalls vividly one of the big- 
gest civil suits in which he ever participated. 
That was while he was living at Anson, too. 
He and his partner, the late Judge John B. 
Thomas, father of District Judge Owen 


Thomas of Abilene, were employed by the 


original owners to foreclose a $500,000 lien on 
the O-Bar-O Ranch in Kent County. Two 
years and three trials later the case was set- 
tled in Federal court here in favor of the 
plaintiffs, who were given possession and title 
to the property. 

Another attachment Judge Pope has with 
Anson is the fact that he is the oldest stock- 
holder and director of the First National 
Bank of that city. He has been an inactive 
vice president of the bank since 1952. Fur- 
ther, along with other property holdings, in- 
cluding seven farms, Judge Pope still owns 
business property in Jones County and this 
area. 
At the time Pope went to Austin the in- 
surance commission was new, with a life in- 
surance commissioner, a fire insurance com- 
missioner and a casualty commissioner. The 


Anson man became this State’s first casualty 


insurance commissioner. 

It was while he served on that insurance 
board that he made a speech in Dallas which 
the United States Daily carried in full and 
which laid the foundation for the workmen’s 
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compensation and automobile insurance 
laws. 

That came after Pope had spent 
many days studying all phases of the insur- 
ance business. He was able to get the insur- 
ance companies to print uniform standard 
policy forms and endorsements at their own 
expense. Manuals also were printed for use 
of insurance concerns. | 

Even now, Officials of the insurance com- 
mission at Austin say that some of the ideas 
promulgated by Judge Pope make up the 
foundation of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. 

He served on that commission for 7 years. 
At the ocnclusion of his term he and mem- 
bers of his family remained in Austin for 
about a year and a half before moving to 
Abilene. 

Judge Pope found time to do other things 
than serve the insurance board while a resi- 
dent of Austin. For one thing, he was work- 
ing every spare minute he could in behalf of 


the university, in gratitude for the educa- 


tion he had received there, for his fraternity, 
and for his fellow man. 

While in Austin he helped to organize the 
University Baptist Church and taught a Sun- 
day school class there for years. Also he as- 
sisted in the formation of several exstudents 
clubs in several of the major cities of Texas 
at about the same time. 

In Abilene he also has had a busy life. 
Practice of law, Baptist Church affairs, and 
politics along with farming interests and 
business affairs have kept him busy. Even 
now he maintains a daily schedule at his 
office in the Mims Building. 

Actually, he hasn’t sought much law busi- 
ness since the chief justice of the Texas 
Supreme Court presented him with a cer- 
tificate in 1957 showing that he had practiced 
law 50 years. But he still maintains a keen 
interest in the law and just recently attended 
a meeting of the Texas State Bar Association. 
He is about the only citizen in Abilene who 
attends every session of Federal court held 
here. 

He still maintains an interest in the Bap- 
tist Church too, having served as a deacon 
at the First Baptist Church here for 16 
years—from 1936 to 1952. He joined the 
Baptist Church when he was 13 years old 
and has been active in it almost ever since. 
He served as deacon at Anson, Austin, and 
Abilene. 

A lifelong Democrat, Walter Pope has never 
voted any other ticket. In 1913 he served as 
@ presidential elector for the biggest con- 
gressional district in the world—one that 
stretched from Mineral Wells to El Paso— 
and cast his vote for Woodrow Wilson. He 
was elected a delegate to National Democratic 
Conventions in 1932, 1944, and 1952, and the 
voters in this area have elected him as a 
delegate to State Democratic conventions on 
several occasions. 

He and Judge W. R. Ely of Abilene were 
guests of honor at a $50-a-plate dinner 
hosetd by Democratic leaders in this area 
in March 1959. 

Included in his record of pantie service 
are two occasions when he served on the 
Federal rations board—during World War I 
and World War II. 

Many have been the honors that have come 
to the attorney-churchman. On one occa- 
sion he was given distinguished service 
chapter citation by his fraternity at the 
university “for the service to the school, 
his fraternity, and to his fellowmen.” Only 
two such awards are made annually and 
only 150 have been awarded by that organ- 
ization in its 100-year history. His two sons 
have served as presidents of the same fra- 
ternity and both are also graduates of the 
University of Texas. 

In 1940-41 he served as a director for the 
Texas State Bar Association for the 24th 
Senatorial District. 
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In 1945 he was elected president of the 
Texas Ex-Students Association. He served 
for two terms. 2 

The attorney says the Lord has spared him 
because he has had a “partnership with God” 
down through the years. He and Mrs. Pope 
reside at 726 Davis. 


Democracy for Working Men and Women 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
22 of this year, I introduced in the Sen- 
ate S. 2134, a measure to provide the 
secret ballot for union members, to de- 
termine whether or not they wish to 
strike. This bill is cosponsored by six 
of, my colleagues, and it has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Since the introduction of this meas- 
ure, considerable support has been dem- 
onstrated in behalf of this proposal. 
Among such support have been editors 
of leading newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Typical of the editorial responses re- 
ceived on this bill are three editorials I 
have with me today, which I wish to 
bring to the atention of my colleagues. 

In last Sunday’s edition of the Chiacgo 
Sunday American, Editor Lloyd Wendt 
wrote: 

The bill would have immense value to 
union members in giving them some say on 
decisions that profoundly affect their lives, 
and to the whole country in helping to pre- 
vent costly, useless, and unwanted strikes. 


This really is the heart of this propo- 
sal, to give the union members a voice 
in the decisions that vitally affect them. 
And the proposal goes beyond that, also, 
in the area of public protection, as the 
Chicago American points out in this 
comment: 

A law like this would certainly have 
averted the utterly pointless steel strike 
which lasted from July 15 to November 7. 
1959, and accomplished nothing but to lose 
billions of dollars in wages, industry earn- 
ings, and tax revenues. The only visible 
purpose of the strike was to prove that 
David McDonald, Steel Union president, 
could squeeze out a wage raise, even though 
it did cost workers 4 months’ pay. 


One further point made in the Chi- 
cago American editorial should be 
brought out, and it is one which I hope 
will be given careful consideration by 
the members of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare who are to 
consider this measure, because I expect 
the usual deluge of propaganda will 
soon be forthcoming from those who are 
afraid of this bill because it will be good 
for the working men and women of 
America. 

The Chicago American said: 

Congress should pass this bill. The 
arguments against it are precisely the argu- 
ments against democratic procedure any- 
where, and they’re not very good ones. It 
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will be difficult for union leaders to convince 
workers that it would be bad for them. as 
union members, to enjoy the same rights 
they take for granted as citizens. 


This is a point which I hope every 
Member of the Senate will keep in mind 
in considering this measure. The Chi- 
cago American has said it as well as any- 


one, concisely on the issue that is of 


concern, giving to the labor union mem- 
ber his ‘democratic rights. 


And why is the question of democratic 


rights at issue? | 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, in a re- 
cent editorial on the same subject, in 
speaking of the present procedures fol- 
lowed by many unions in obtaining au- 
thority to strike from their members, 
said: 

The so-called strike authorization votes 
often held before contract negotiations are 
rarely secret, usually farcical, and serve more 
as a lever for union negotiators to use 
against management than as an accurate re- 
flection of rank and file sentiment. 


Mr. President, all the editorials I pre- 
sent today—from the Chicago Ameri- 
can, the Chicago Daily Tribune, and the 
Brookings Register, in my home State— 
are thoughtful presentations dealing 
with the problems confronting dues-pay- 
ing union members; and all agree that 
the action recommended in our bill is 


not only necessary, but should be taken 


immediately. 


I only add this comment, Mr. Presi- 


dent: that right now we are witnessing 
contract negotiations in the automobile 
industry. Other negotiations of the 
same nature will be taking place in other 
industries in the future. 

It seems to me that inaction on the 
part of the Congress with respect to this 
measure, S. 2134, is not in the public 
interest, and does nothing to protect the 
rights of the honest working men and 
women who are so deeply involved in 
the area of collective bargaining. They 
should have their voice in these matters; 


and it is my hope that the Senate Com- 


mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
initiate early hearings on this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 


rials were ordered to be printed in the 


REcoRD, as follows: 


[From the Chicago’s Sunday American, 
Aug. 6, 1961] 


For DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS 


Senator Kart E. Mordor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, has introduced a Senate bill 
that would give union members the right to 
vote secretly on whether they want to strike. 
The bill would have immense value to union 
members in giving them some say on deci- 
sions that profoundly affect their lives, and 
to the whole country in helping to prevent 
costly, useless, and unwanted strikes. 

Under Munopr’s bill, contract negotiations 
between union and management would be 
carried on as they now are, in the 60 days 
before the old contract expires. If union 
representatives weren’t satisfied with the 
results, they could call a referendum in 
which members would vote to accept or re- 
ject management’s final offer. 

A law like this would certainly have averted 
the utterly pointless steel strike which lasted 
from July 15 to November 7, 1959, and ac- 
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complished nothing but to lose billions of 
dollars in wages, industry earnings and tax 
revenues. The only visible purpose of the 
strike was to prove that David McDonald, 
steel union president, could squeeze out a 
wage raise, even though it did cost workers 
4 months’ pay. 

Munpr’s proposal would also put a limit 
to the Teamsters autocracy of James R. Hoffa, 
who has made no secret of his intention 
to gain such total power over the transporta- 
tation industry that he could paralyze the 
country almost at will. 

The bill would not affect any union's in- 
herent right to strike. It would merely set 
up democratic procedures for unions, and 
keep union leaders from arbitrarily punishing 
the public in pursuit of their own wishes. 
It would enable members to decide their 
own union’s affairs free from intimidation, 
either by their leadership or through group 
pressure. 

Congress should pass this bill. The argu- 
ments against it are precisely the arguments 
against democratic procedures anywhere, and 
they're not very good ones. It will be difficult 
for union leaders to convince workers that 


it would be bad for them, as union members, 


to enjoy the same rights they take 
for granted as citizens. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
VoTING BEFORE A STRIKE 


One of the more sensible proposals for 
preventing wasteful strikes is the one offered 
jointly by Senators Munpt and MCCLELLAN. 
The South Dakota Republican and the Ar- 
kansas Democrat have introduced a bill 
which forbids union officers to call a strike 
without approval by a majority of union 
members in a supervised secret ballot. Mr. 
Munpt spoke of the bill in his broadcast on 
Sunday. 

There is abundant justification for some 
such requirement, and few men are better 
aware of it than these two Senators who 
have spent years investigating the manner in 
which union affairs are conducted. 


Senator Munprt said in his broadcast that 


a secret strike ballot would very likely have 
prevented the missile base strikes and we 
have no doubt that he is right. There is no 
better witness to the effectiveness of a secret 
ballot than Mr. Joey Glimco, who would 
almost surely still be running the Chicago 
taxicab drivers’ union if his opponents had 
had to identify themselves’ openly. Voting 
secretly, in a supervised election, they didn’t 
have to worry about what Glimo or Hoffa 
might do to them afterward. 

The so-called strike authorization votes 
often held before contract negotiations are 
rarely secret, usually farcical, and serve more 
as a lever for union negotiators to use against 
management than as an accurate reflection 
of rank and file sentiment. 


Secret ballots are required by law only for 


the initial selection of a union as bargaining 


agent and at the close of the 80-day cooling- 
off period provided for by the Taft-Hartley 
Act before a strike is resumed. As matters 
stand, there is no sure way in many unions 
by which a majority of members can prevent 
a strike they don’t want. 

The Mundt-McClellan calls for 
60 days’ notice before an election, which 
would give the union members a chance to 
study the issues, and for supervision of the 
election by a three-man committee, one 
member picked by the union, one by the 
employer or employers, and one by both. 

Senator Muwnor is correct in pointing out 
that the bill would not limit the right of 
unions to strike. All it would limit is the 
power of union bosses to call strikes which 
their members don’t want or don’t under- 
stand. This power should have been limited 


long ago. 
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He’s Humpty-DuMmptTy 


The excesses of Jimmy Hoffa and his Team- 
sters Union can lead to but one end—his 
downfall. This swaggering little boss, asso- 
ciate of outlaws, has in his hands today the 
seeming power to penalize the economic life 
of the Nation. He might do just that, al- 
though it is likely that his native shrewd- 
ness will prevent him from going that far. 

He has had a string of unbroken triumphs. 
Lawyers by the score surround him, advise 
him. He has unlimited defense funds. 
Somewhere in the background lurks the 
shadow of jurors bought, or officials too weak ~ 
to do their job. He has made a mockery of 
every law of the land. 

There was an earlier thug who was the 
despair of the Nation—one Al Capone. He 
ruled Chicago, and ter associates 
seemed to rule much of the Nation. But 
in the end, he was brought to trial and con- 
victed. 

Such—or worse—will be the fate of Hoffa. 
Someday, somehow, he’ll go too far. Out-. 
raged citizens will rise up, and his empire 
will end. 

Perhaps that end may come more peace- 
fully than it now appears, for there is now in 
the U.S. Senate a bill introduced by Kar. 
Murr and six of his associates to guarantee 
the democratic procedure of the secret ballot 
in all strike votes. 

Under it, collective bargaining negotiations 
would be carried on as they now are, in the 
60 days before a strike vote. Any changes in 
the existing contract desired by either party 
must be disclosed to the other. At the end 
of the 60 days, if union representatives are 
not satisfied with the company offer, they 
would call for a referendum of their mem- 
bers, and the voting would be by secret 
ballot. 

Importantly, union members would have 
an option—to strike or to accept the employ- 
er’s final offer. If the vote is to strike, the 
union leadership then has a lawful right to 
do so. If the vote were to be for acceptance 
of the employer’s offer, he would be bound 
to sign a contract embodying his last pledges. 
There is protection here for the public, 
from strikes which should not have been 
called in the first place; for the labor leader, 
from the charges of making a decision not 
in keeping with the wish of the majority 
of the workers; and for the company, from 
the unilateral action of power-mad, money- 
mad labor leader who seeks to justify his 
high pay and existence by ordering the strike. 
Lastly, it would protect greatly the worker 
from poor leadership. 

Senator Munort is joined in the sponsorship 
of this bill by Senator Francis Cass and 
others. Certainly, they are doing the country 
and all its citizens a great service. Let’s * 
this bill * soon. 


Flag Day Address by Daniel E. Lambert 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE.. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Daniel E. Lambert, fifth district com- 
mander of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Maine, delivered an excel- 


lent address at the Flag Day program 


of the Daniel E. Geagan Post, American 
Legion, in Brewer, Maine. 

The address is worthy of a place in 
the CONRESSIONAL REcOrRD, where it can 
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be widely read. Mr. Lambert's remarks 
follow: 

My fellow Americans, we observe each 
June 14 as Flag Day to commemorate the 
anniversary of that first Continental Con- 
gress resolution in 1777 which established 


the flag of our Nation. 


This is a time to reflect on our national 
banner and its glorious history. The US. 
flag is the third oldest national flag in the 
world—older than the Union Jack of Great 
Britain or the Tricolor of France. 

The original resolution adopted by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, in 
Philadelphia, read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white, 
that the Union be 13 stars, white on a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

You will notice that although the resolu- 
tion specified the colors for the Nation’s 
flag, it said nothing definite about the flag’s 
arrangement. This is the reason that a 
variety of American flags were in evidence 
during this Nation’s early days. However, 
a resolution which became effective on July 
4, 1818, limited the flag to 13 stripes and 
the addition of a white star to the field 
of blue for each new State joining the Union. 
Thus was the die cast for our glorious 
banner as we know it today. 

The story of Betsy Ross and the first 


American flag has become as traditional in 
the minds of our Nation’s youth as the 


legend of George Washington and the chop- 
ping down of his father’s cherry tree. Un- 
fortunately, neither story can be proved as 
having actually taken place. 

According to legend handed down by 
word of mouth, it was in June 1776 that a 
committee composed of George Washington, 
Robert Morris, and George Ross, called upon 
Betsy Ross, a young Philadelphia widow 
who. supported herself and her family by her 
needlework. They described a flag they 
had in mind and asked Mrs. Ross if she 
could make one for them. She agreed. This 
first flag is said to have been made almost 


a full year before the Continental Congress 


resolution of 1777. 


Ik the story cannot be proved to the satis- 


faction of the historians, neither can it be 


‘conclusively disproved. For this reason, it 


will probably continue to be a respected 
part of our American tradition. 

The colors contained in our flag may thus 
be explained: 

The red is for valor, zeal, and fervency. 

The white is for hope, purity, cleanliness 
of life, and rectitude of conduct. 

The blue, the color of heaven, is for 
reverence to God, loyalty, sincerity, justice 
and truth. 

The star is a symbol of dominion and 
sovereignty, as well as lofty aspirations. 

The constellation of the stars within the 
Union (one for each State) is emblematic 
of our Federal Constitution which reserves 
to the States their individual sovereignty, 
except as to rights delegated by them to 
the Federal Government. 

For more than 9 score years the U.S. flag 
has been a banner of hope and freedom. 
Born amid the first flames of America’s flight 
for freedom, the flag today is a symbol of a 
country which has grown from a meager 
group of Thirteen Colonies to a mighty Na- 
tion of fifty sovereign States. The flutter- 
ing folds of Old Glory have proved an in- 
spiration to countless millions. Valiant 
men have followed this flag into battle with 
unwavering courage. The history of the 
stars and stripes is steeped with moments 
of greatness which not only established a 
great Nation but also a lofty ideal. 

Consider the words of the brilliant Henry 
Ward Beecher who said: 

“A thoughtful mind, when it sees a na- 


tion's flag, sees not the flag but the nation 


itself. And whatever its symbols, its in- 
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signia, he reads chiefly in the flag the gov- 


ernment, the principles, the truths, the 
history that belongs to the nation that sets 
it forth. 

“The American flag has been a symbol of 
liberty, and men rejoiced in it. The stars 
upon it were beams of morning light. As at 
early dawn the stars shine forth even while 
it grows light, and then as the sun advances 
that light breaks into banks and streaming 
lines of color, the glowing red and intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the 
horizon with bars effulgent, so, on the 
American flag, stars and beams of many 
colored lights shine out together.” 

From the lofty pinnacle of American 
idealism, our flag is truly a beacon of en- 
during hope that floats over an assemblage 
of people from every racial stock of the 
earth. Its spirit is the spirit of America, 
and its history is the history of the Ameri- 


can people. We are the weavers of the 


American flag and everything that it stands 
for. 

Every member of the American Legion— 
every veteran—trealizes just what love of 
God and country and respect for the flag 
mean. Legionnaires consider it their duty 
to see that the people in their community 
know how to respect and display their flag. 

I would like to conclude with these words 
by President Woodrow Wilson: 

“IT always have the same thought when 
I look at the flag of the United States for 
I know something of the struggle of man- 
kind for liberty. When I look at that flag 
it seems to me as if the white stripes were 
strips of parchment upon which are written 
the rights of man, and the red stripes the 
streams of blood by which those rights 
have been made good. 

“Then in the little blue firmament in the 
corner have swung out the stars of the States 
of the American Union. : 

“So it is, as it were, a sort of floating 
charter that has come down to us from 
Runnymede, when men said: ‘We will not 
have masters; we will be a people and we 
will seek our own liberty.“ 


Voters for the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past 48 hours I have issued a state- 
ment calling for the formation of groups 
known as Voters for the Constitution, 
whose objective would be to elect men 
to public office who are pledged to re- 
store the Constitution through valid 
measures for its enforcement. Many in- 
terpretations have been placed on this 
statement, and so that Members of this 
House may have the benefit of the full 
statement, I include it, under unanimous 
consent, in the Recorp. 


The statement follows: 
VOTERS FOR THE CONSTITUTION 


A recent memorandum published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 2, 1961, is 
truly shocking. Under the beguiling cover of 
reiterated assertions about the constitutional 
principle of civilian superiority over the mili- 


tary, it attempts to discredit the professional 


officers of our armed services for their strong 
stand in support of the Constitution and 
their opposition to internal communistic 
subversion in the United States.. The same 
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paper urges programs that could only result 
in further impairment of the sovereignty of 
our country by progressive weakening 
through various socialistic and international 
undertakings. 

An insidious attack on the officer corps 
and a clandestine assault on the very founda- 
tions of our system of government, what 
could be better calculated to silence our 
officers sworn to support and defend the Con- 


‘stitution against all enemies, foreign and do- 


mestic? The case of General Walker is but 
one example in what appears to be a pattern 
of organized intimidation to prevent our 


officers from alerting their commands and 


the public to the menace that they are 
sworn to oppose? 

The silencing effect of that memorandum 
on the freedom of our officers to discharge 
their duty to speak, suggests that the hour 
is late. It also emphasizes the necessity for 
our sovereign people to protect themselves 
against further impairment of their system 
of government through valid enforcement of 
the Constitution. 

With this objective, I urge the citizens in 
all States, in line with those of Texas and 
Virginia, to organize groups known as Voters 
for the Constitution. 3 

I urge also that these voter organizations 
undertake to retire from public office, both 
State and Federal, all those who have been 
unable or unwilling to initiate and enact 
measures to defend our people and the States 
from tyrannical usurpations and to replace 
them with those who can and will. 

The resulting lineup would be between 
(1) those who wish to maintain our liberties 
and freedom under the Constitution as was 
carefully provided for by the founders, and 
(2) those who accept or welcome Federal 
usurpation which aims at overthrowing the 
Constitution and establishment of autocratic 
rule. 

In the final issue, which would be con- 
stitutional liberty against centralist slavery, 
the people of the United States, acting in 
their highest sovereign capacities through 
their legislatures, can and must restore the 
Constitution through valid measures for its 
enforcement. 


Expanding Private Enterprise Support of 
U.S. Policies Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, I proposed greater utilization 
of U.S. businesses operating abroad, to 
give support to U.S. foreign policy. 

Generally, the response from business 
leaders was good—in some cases, inspir- 
ingly patriotic. 

To provide greater 8 and 
direction for such efforts, I proposed a 
conference of leaders of businesses and 
industries engaged in operations over- 
seas. 

The proposal was sent to the White 
House. Regrettably, the response was 
almost completely apathetic. 3 

To date, no action has been taken. 

However, the country, I believe, con- 
structively benefits from a number of 
independent actions being taken to bet- 
ter coordinate with, and give greater 
support to our foreign policy by private 
enterprise. 
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The Business Council for International 
Understanding, for example, is conduct- 
ing special programs throughout the 
country. A number of our major cor- 
porations—including companies from 
my own State—are participating in this 
effort. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive a 
brief résumé of the BCIU program. 

Reflecting constructive efforts of this 
organization—encouraging business to 
cooperate to further strengthen our for- 
eign policy—I ask unanimous consent 
to have the résumé printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS’ ROLE IN THE BCIU Pro- 

GRAM—WITH PROPER TRAINING BUSINESS 

CAN IMPROVE ITs IMAGE ABROAD 


(By Otto Schaler) 


The question of U.S. prestige, our image 
abroad which was given such prominence 
during the 1960 presidential campaign, has 
had the careful attention of U.S. business 
leaders for some years. 

Chief executives of a number of American 
firms with important international projects 
met with President Eisenhower in 1955 and 
agreed that self—and national—interest pre- 
scribed the use of business channels to com- 
bat hostile attempts to show us as an ex- 
ploiting force in other lands. For this pur- 
pose, the group constituted itself as the 
Business Council for International Under- 
standing (BCIU). BCIU is headed by 
Charles M. White, chairman of Republic 
Steel Corp. 

With foreign markets gaining strength as 
living standards rise, US. industrial and 
business firms are concentrating today more 
on foreign operations than ever before. Even 
medium-size companies are attracted by new 
opportunities well beyond their domestic 
areas. Many are establishing licensing ar- 
rangements and joint ventures which often 
make these oversea activities as important 
to them as those at home. New foreign sub- 
sidiaries are spawned day in and day out. 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


With increasing frequency, export depart- 
ments are becoming “international divisions“ 
headed by senior company Officials and em- 
bryos of “world corporations” give signs of 
life alongside the few already drawing breath. 

The balance sheets generally show good 
prospects if not good results for these busi- 
ness ventures. The far-seeing members of 
the business community know that the 
books that their accountants keep do not tell 
the whole story of U.S. firms in foreign 
lands—their relationships with the in- 
digenous population nor the outlook for 
healthy coworking in years to come. 

They know that the considerable influx 
of U.S. business into the markets of other 
nations quite naturally result in real public 
opinion problems as 1 , vested interests 
are affected. There is now evidence that 
U.S. business expansion generates serious 
concern even in the highly industrialized 
countries of Europe which have extremely 
close ties with us. 

Individually, U.S. firms—including those 
that often have substantial, well-balanced 
public relations departments, supplemented 
by special counsel and service organizations 
to assure good community standing for their 
domestic operations—in few cases provide 
for comparable staffing internationally. 
Generally, the man in charge abroad quite 
rightly feels that the community relations 
responsibility is his. Whereas, if he has a 
legal background he will seldom presume to 
be without specialist help where legal mat- 
ters in a foreign milieu are concerned, he 
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still too rarely admits to the need of special- 
ized assistance when dealing with strange 
publics. Only among some of the most ex- 


perienced international operators, usually 


the oil companies, the necessity for compe- 
tent international public relations practice 


is given recognition. 


THE AMERICAN ABROAD 


Foreign attitudes, objectives, and view- 


points are just that. But, this applies to us 
when we are abroad. American tourists are 
known to ask, “What is that in real money?“ 
when a price is quoted in local, not U.S. dollar 
currency. A German or Englishman, ap- 
proaching an American storekeeper this way 
will get a response but certainly anything 
but goodwill. And, we’re not generally con- 
sidered particularly sensitive. 

Directly in line with this attitude is the 
rationale We haven't done an adequate job 
of selling the American way.” Exhibitionism 
is not an attractive characteristic in people 
or in peoples. Neither can enjoy good opin- 
ion for long without deserving it—in the local 
sense. Putting one’s best foot forward is not 
by way of requiring others to get in step. 
To intrude on the public, to force public at- 
tention does not establish bonds beyond 
economic intertwining for other than mo- 
mentary mutual benefit. Only relationships 
based upon two-way communication create 
understanding and the necessary base for 
building confidence and respect. 

Good performance and good qualities must 
be put forward thoroughly interpreted in 
terms of indigenous concepts. There is no 
shortcut or nostrum that will substitute for 
the simple formula of applying purposeful 
intelligence to understanding. 

One classic example is that of a soap com- 
pany plunging to develop a Middle Eastern 
market in an area where women wear veils, 
and crimes are punished by mutilation. Dis- 
playing a picture of the Venus de Milo on the 
package doomed this venture to failure before 
it got started. Less obvious is the experience 
of an aspirin manufacturer who correctly 
assumed Latin Americans had headaches, too. 
But, sales didn’t develop. Careful investiga- 
tion disclosed that locally people expected 
and prepared for only one headache at a 
time. Even the 12-tablet package appeared 
as an extravagant investment. | 

MORE THAN PROFITS AT STAKE 


Assignments to international responsibili- 


ties without adequate preparation and con- 


sideration of the human factors have often 
proved costly. At a time when nations are 
rebelling against any form of colonialism, 


the bungling of businessman, government 


Official, tourist, or any other representative 
of the United States on the foreign scene is 
greatly magnified. Individual or noncon- 
forming business firm causing friction in re- 
lations with nationals of the host com- 
munity engender ill will which transfers to 
the disadvantage of all others who represent 
the same country in the area whether busi- 
ness, government, or private. That is not a 
situation unique for Americans; other na- 
tionalities have identical problems in this 
regard. 

If a country is well regarded, it will benefit 
all those identified with it. Customers pre- 
fer to buy from people with good reputation 
and companies they recognize as responsive 
to public opinion. Conversely, public resent- 
ment will pressure even the most friendly 
Government to adopt discriminatory meas- 
ures. 

PEOPLE THE KEY 


The company which transplanted a 
crackajack salesman from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Rio de Janiero, Brazil, to live at the “level 
of an ambassador” because he can sell and 
had had Portuguese in high school, is gam- 
bling in a big way. It is estimated that 


roughly only 50 percent of 1 sent over- 


seas work out well. 
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To bring up the odds, BCIU determined 
the need and now sponsors a 4-week training 
program for International Business Execu- 
tives at the American University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Here middle and upper echelon 
executives and their wives concentrate on— 

1. Understanding the people of other coun- 


tries. 

2. Interpreting aspects of U.S. life and 
culture. 

3. Developing an elementary knowledge of 
the language of a land in which they may 
live or with whose nationals they may come 
in contact here in the United States. : 

4. Gaining a practical concept of actual 
business, social, and domestic situations to 
be encountered abroad. 

Over 140 executives—presidents, vice presi- 
dents, general managers, division managers, 
éngineers, public relations managers of firms 
for Cuba, Libya, the European marketing co- 
ordinator for an auto manufacturer, and 
others—as well as their wives have been 
graduated from the BCIU tr rogram 
since its inception in September of 1959. 
Interestingly, the most enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the program is by those who have had 
the greatest foreign experience. Just under 
half of the “trainees” are not expecting an 
assignment abroad. They hold headquar- 
ters-based. responsibility for some phase of 
their firm’s international operations. Com- 
panies are enrolling managers of foreign af- 
filates—often nationals of those countries— 
to better equip them for coworking and more 
important assignments in the future. For- 


eign firms are invited to enroll English- 


speaking executives. 

Experienced business men, distinguished 
academicians and senior officials and special- 
ists of the government have worked together 
in planning the course content and are 
represented on the training program’s facul- 
ty. In addition to language’ instruction, 
there are seminars on: 

Contemporary America in global perspec- 
tive with emphasis on the U.S. economic sys- 
tem, corporate strength, American capital- 
ism, separation of powers in the US. Gov- 
ernment, how Congress makes up its mind, 
the Presidency and „big government, the 
American party system, federalism in opera- 
tion, foreign policy and its instruments, so- 
cial classes and their mobility. 

The arts in America—literature, paint- 
ing, movies, drama. 

American and foreign cultures in com- 
parison of values and attitudes, social rela- 
tions with foreign people, adjustment to 


foreign cultures, communications in lan- 


guage and action, patterns of cultural 
change. 

Foreign ideas about American society and 
culture. 

Interpreting America to other people. 

Special lectures on labor in American 
foreign relations, the Communist chal- 
lenge to American business, the role of the 
military in underdeveloped countries, and 
nism, its development, aims, and threats. 

It is one of the peculiarities of human 
nature that the visitor from another coun- 
try is catapulted into the role of authority, 
a spokesman for his home land. The train- 
ing program course endeavors to help the 
participant equip himself to do justice to 
this responsible part of his foreign assign- 
ment. It is up to him to be able to tell 
about our way of life, whether it be cul- 
tural, social, economic or political. He 
should know his country’s heritage and con- 
tributions to human progress. He needs to 
know about the evolution of the US. eco- 
nomic system, people’s capitalism and the 
history of the labor movement, the prin- 
ciples of government that have earned the 
United States its key place among the 
world’s nations. For proper balance, he 


must also know a good deal about commu- 
nism, its development, aims, and threats. 
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1 TIME IS MONEY 

“To Americans, time is money. But to 
millions of people, particularly in the Middle 
East and the Orient, this is incomprehen- 
sible. What would amount to a short busi- 
ness transaction by telephone in America, 
may, in other areas of the world, require 
hours of preparatory get-togethers. True, we 
frequently get a lot more accomplished by 
doing things our way in our country. Suc- 
cessful overseasmanship requires a sincere 
effort to become part of the Rome in which 


you find yourself, the effort to adjust to 


different circumstances, strange ways. 

Mistakes inevitably occur. When they are 
honestly made and honestly corrected the 
nationals of the host country tend to for- 
give readily. Their response is usually pa- 
tience in the face of sincere attempts to 
understand. The trainee studies the area 
of primary interest to him in the course of 
the program from the aspects of: 

Origins and colonial backgrounds. 

Winning of independence. 

Development and current status of rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Views of the United States. 

International organizations operating in 
the area. | 

Current issues and problems there. 

Modern political and social movements 
and trends. : 

Economics and economic development. 


Technical assistance programs, 

Observations on living and doing business 
in the area. 

Private consultations are arranged with 
officers of U.S. Government departments and 
agencies, international organizations, for- 
eign diplomats and businessmen who know 
the area and can provide background and 

on commercial and political aspects 
of doing business there. The wife of the 
oversea executive is a decisive element in the 
success or failure of his mission. The num- 
ber of men who have had to be returned 
home because their wives could not adjust 


to the unfamiliar environment is a matter 


of real comcern and has been given special 
consideration. 

In the wives classes, emphasis is on, for 
example: What the United States stands 
for, its system of government; cultural dif- 
ferences around the world; the American 
overseas and answering questions about the 
United States of America; the importance 
of wives in their role as example of Ameri- 
can homemaker; living abroad—housing, 
health, children, school, heating, utilities, 
servants, local services, markets, and market- 
ing; and establishing social contacts—basic 
matters of protocol, entertaining, and find- 
ing a place for service in a foreign com- 
munity. | 

The wise wife learns that she should ad- 
mit her lack of knowledge of many of the 
local social graces and that she must quickly 
learn those that will make her fit into the 
routine of the community. People engaged 
in communications are well aware of the 
need of talking the same language. Lan- 
guage proficiency is urged upon all oversea 
personnel. The most modern methods of 
instruction in the spoken language, using 
special tape recording equipment, are em- 
ployed in the program. 

BUSINESSMEN AND OFFICIALS 


BCIU members believe that business can 
develop coworking abroad without the spec- 
ter of suspicion regarding ulterior motives 
so often ascribed to official Government proj- 
ects. Still, the need for better appreciation 
of each other’s efforts is recognized by both 
business and Government. A new program 
has been set up by BCIU and the State 
Department under which U.S. j Serv- 
ice and U.S. Information Agency ders, go- 
ing abroad or on home leave, visit corpora- 
tions which operate in the countries of their 
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ts. It gives each a better insight 
into the foreign problems and policies of 
the other. 

Mexican and North American business- 
men, in equal parts, have organized the 
“Associacion pro Entendimiento Interna- 
cional” (APEI). With CARE, the world- 
wide, private relief agency as its partner, 
APEI operates 150 clubs for farm youth 
along the line of the 4-H approach. It has 
introduced the revolutionary, portable 
“Cinva-Ram,” an inexpensive tool for dur- 
able construction of law-cost rural housing 
with native soil and a minimum of cement. 

APEI has initiated “Empresas Juveniles” 
(Junior Achievement) so that Mexican teen- 
agers, the coming generation, may learn the 
free enterprise system of doing. 

Columbian business leaders have initiated 
a counterpart Council in that Latin Ameri- 
can nation. Interest in forming others has 
been shown by the business communities of 
the Philippines, Iran, and Pakistan. 

In addition to public relations-oriented 
programs described so far, BCIU sponsors a 
series of recorded radio interviews and panel 
discussions, between top U.S. businessmen 
and their foreign counterparts on national 
and international issues for broadcast in 
Latin America and other foreign countries. 

‘BCIU and its member companies continue 
to explore additional ways of constructive 
coworking with and in foreign communi- 
ties on a business basis to help secure the 
type of expanding world economy in which 
free enterprise is understood and has the 
opportunity to grow to the advantage of 
more and more of the earth’s people. 


The Automated Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
article that appeared in the magazine 
Rod and Transit published by the De- 
partment of Public Works in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on the sub- 
ject of the Automated Highway: ot 

THE AUTOMATED HIGHWAY 
(By Charles Ashley) 

A bid to have the Federal Government 
locate here an automated highway on which 
motorists would pass control of their cars 
to automatic electronic devices which would 
actually drive the vehicle, was made by 
Massachusetts’ Department of Public Works 
Commissioner Jack P. Ricciardi. 

In a letter to Gov. John A. Volpe, Ric- 
ciardi suggested that the chief executive 
contact Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 


-in Washington and present arguments in 


favor of having the “drive itself” roadway 
constructed in the northeast industrial sec- 
tion of the Nation, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Roads suggested by Ricciardi as suitable 
or adaptable for the test included Interstate 
Route 95 from Boston to the Rhode Island 
State line. The highway is in a construction 
stage where electronic control devices could 
be installed and it has a minimum of access 
and exit roads. 

Another route suggested was Interstate 
Route 93 to the New Hampshire line 


experts at universities, particularly Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. An exist- 
ing contract between MIT and the State 
department of public works for such research 
projects is already in effect. 

The proximity of electronic manufacturers 
and researchers in private industries, not- 
ably along Route 128, Electronics Row, was 
noted as another inducement, as was the ex- 
perience already gained by State highway 
engineers who have perfected, working with 
MIT, such electronic devices that measure 
terrain for the best grades and estimate 
costs of land used. Scores of the great MIT 
experimental laboratories, widely known for 
the part they have contributed to national 
defense, are also at the command of the 
State engineers for such a program. 


It was also noted that Massachusetts is 


the President’s home State and has already 
pioneered in New Frontier projects. 

After a series of meetings with those ex- 
perts who have been working on automated 


highways, the department of public works 


commissioner said he had been informed 
that the Federal Government has been told 
by the test engineers that this “let the car 
drive itself“ road is definitely not a research- 
er's dream, but is actually “technically feasi- 
ble” and ready for actual road testing. 

Models and a short test track have already 
proved out the experiment. The various 
techniques have been narrowed down. One 
would use a wire buried in the middle of the 
test road as a steering device. Another 
guide mechanism would be an offset guard 
rail structure. 

It has been concluded that such highway 
equipment locked into electronic devices 
placed on vehicles would take over the steer- 
ing, regulate the speed and braking. The 
safety factors in the use of such an auto- 
mated highway would include elimination 
of accidents causel by driver fatigue so often 
experienced during long drives on continu- 
ous express highways, and cut another crash 
cause; weaving from one lane to another— 
“The Eager-Weavers“. 

Such controlled roadways would reduce 
traffic flow on standard highways, reduce the 
necessity of building more of that type at a 
time when so many are obsolete even before 
they are finished, that is, they cannot carry 
the planned traffic flow. 

Researchers hawe told Federal and State 
Officials the electronic traffic control system 
would permit bumper to bumper travel at 
speeds up to 100 miles and hour, but added 
that such speeds would not be practical. 
Speeds of 55 to 60 miles an hour would be 
more logical even on such automated roads. 

In case of a breakdown, the plans call for 
an electronic device to flash a warning in the 
master control post spotting the exact loca- 
tion of the disabled vehicle. Traffic on the 
highway would be slowed or halted and a 
recovery car would be dispatched to the 
scene—all automatically. 

It is estimated that the cost of equipping 
the roadway would be $30 million and plac- 
ing the devices on the vehicles would amount 
to an additional $20 million, a total of $50 
million to put this automation into effect. 


~HUAC and Its Foes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


and portions of Route 128 could also be used. Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
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hand for such a project, such as the research 


It was also pointed out that Massachusetts leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
has a wealth of skill and experience at close ond, I include the following: | 
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HUAC anp Irs Fors—Hovuset UN-AMERICAN 


ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE Has WON RESPECT 
From Many By ENEmMies Ir Has Mave 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

For a certain section of American public 
opinion, it is always open season on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, or HUAC, to use its convenient abbrevia- 
tion. 

It is understandable that this organiza- 
tion is not popular with Communists and 
fellow travelers and the continuing blasts 
against the committee from these sources 
may be discounted. But many individuals 
and some newspapers that have no sympathy 
for communism, that might generally be de- 

scribed as “liberal,” join in the hue-and- 
cry against the HUAC and all its works. 

When students, egged on by known and 
identified local Communists, put on a riotous 
demonstration against hearings of the com- 
mittee last year in San Francisco, finally 
requiring the intervention of the police, 


there was a nationwide campaign designed to 


represent the students as civil libertarian 
martyrs. A film showing some of the disor- 
derly shenanigans at the San Francisco hear- 
ings has been assailed with extraordinary 
virulence. There has been a consistent at- 
tempt to represent the committee as manned 
by a peculiar collection of benighted bigots, 
irrational crackpots and publicity hunters, 
as a disgrace to Congress which should be 
summarily abolished. 7 

The ardent crusaders the com- 
mittee overlook the fact that there is a good 
deal of rotation and shifting in its biparti- 
san membership. Consequently the HUAC, 
like other congressional committee, is al- 
most bound to be reasonably representative 
of an elected Congress which, in turn, is 


reasonably representative of the grassroots 


sentiment of the American people. 

An image has been created of the com- 
mittee as an irresponsible inquisition, run- 
ning about on wild fishing expeditions, serv- 
ing no useful legislative purpose, operating 
outside any procedural and legal safeguards 
and restrictions, taking sadistic pleasure in 
browbeating innocent and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, all without any clear mandate from 
Congress. The ascertainable facts reveal a 
very different picture. 

| HOW THE LAW READS , 


The duties of the committee, as defined 
in Public Law 601, 79th Congress (1946) are 


to make investigations of: (1) the extent, 


character, and objects of un-American propa- 
ganda activities in the United States; (2) 
the diffusion within the United States of 
subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries, or 
of a domestic origin, and attacks the form 
of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution; (3) all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any nec- 
essary remedial legislation; and (4) to exer- 
cise watchfulness over the execution by ad- 
ministrative agencies of laws relating to 
subversive activities and internal security. 
It is a frequent allegation of critics of the 
HUAC that it has not rendered any service 
in proposing legislation, that its investiga- 
tions have not helped to uncover Soviet 
spies and subversive agents. But the fac- 
tual record shows otherwise. Every annual 
report of the HUAC contains specific sug- 
gestions for remedial legislation. There 
were several predecessors of the HUAC, com- 
mittees which carried out the same func- 
tions under differing titles. Between 1941 
and 1958 these committees offered 80 legis- 
lative suggestions, of which 35 were enacted 
into law. HUAC investigations helped to 
cast light on the doings of Alger Hiss, Harry 
Dexter White, and various Soviet agents. 


It is untrue, despite strenuous efforts to 
create the impression, that the HUAC func- 
tions like a star chamber, picking witnesses 
out of a hat, observing no legal restraints, 


imposing sentences at its discretion. It is 
not a court of law and has no punitive 
powers. Anyone subpenaed by the HUAC 
may have the advice of counsel and may sub- 
mit a prepared statement for inclusion in 
the record. | 


The courts have consistently refused to 


abridge the right of congressional commit- 
tees to carry out investigations and to have 
recalcitrant wtinesses, unless they seek asy- 
lum in the fifth amendment, cited for con- 
tempt of Congress. And it is a rather strik- 
ing example of “doublethink” that the same 


type of people who applauded committees 


ch went after the “merchants of death” 
in the 1930’s without gloves, which got the 
oil magnate, Harry F. Sinclair, sent to jail for 
contempt of Congress, which delved into the 
business affairs of J. P. Morgan, are inclined 
to denounce the HUAC as an intolerable 
tyranny. 
NEED AND JUSTIFICATION | 

This, of course, leads to the question 
whether there is need and justification for 
such a body as the HUAC. Perhaps “un- 
American” was not the best word that could 
have been chosen; “anti-American” might 
have been a more accurate description of 
the activities which the committee is em- 
powered to investigate and expose with a 
view to preparing the ground for remedial 
legislation. 

That there is an organized anti-American 
campaign of subversive propaganda, ema- 
nating from Moscow and Peiping, with 
branches in other Communis:-ruled coun- 
tries, such as Cuba, can hardly be denied. 
This campaign is an important weapon in 
the cold war. It does not seem unreasonable 
that the American people, through a prop- 
erly constituted committee of its Congress, 
should keep an eye on this campaign. A 
free society can and must, if it is to remain 
free, tolerate heresy, the expression of un- 
popular dissenting views. But it is under 
no obligation to remain passive in the face of 


hostile conspiracy. 


Many sincere people who have no sym- 
pathy or association with communism have 
taken up the cry against the HUAC, often, 
one feels, on a basis of insufficient knowledge 
of HUAC’s actual record and of the larger 
issues of the cold war. But a dispropor- 


_tionately large share of the drumfire of at- 


tack on the committee comes from individ- 
uals, organizations, and publications with 
Communist and fellow-traveler associations. 

As Grover Cleveland was loved for the 
enemies he made among crooked politicians 
of his own party, the HUAC may properly 
be a of many of the enemies it has 
made. 


Hon. Thomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
Honored by National Federation of the 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REM 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year, the Honorable 
THOMAS B. Curtis, of Missouri, and I 
introduced identical bills (H.R. 4580 and 
4581) as a bipartisan effort to preserve 
permanently from Federal extinction the 
completely State-financed rehabilita- 


tively oriented aid-to-the-blind pro- 


grams in our States of Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. 
In this Congress as in the last, Con- 


f 
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gressman Cunris and I have again joined 
forces, not only to protect and benefit 
the blind people of our own States, but, 
in an endeavor to make available to the 
blind in every other State the oppor- 
tunities for achieving self-support which 
the Pennsylvania-Missouri State plans 
for aid to the blind afford. 

At the national convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, held 
July 4-7 in Kansas City, Mo., Congress- 
man CurtTIs received an award from this 
organization for his long-time labors in 
Congress to assure continuance of the 
Pennsylvania-Missouri State blind- aid 
programs, and for his other services to 
the blind of America. 

I congratulate my distinguished col - 
league from Missouri upon receiving 
well-deserved recognition. 

I commend the National Federation of 
the Blind for its good judgment in select- 
ing Congressman Curtis as the recipient 
of its distinguished service award. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that the presen- 
tation address, delivered by John F. 
Nagle, Chief of the Washington Office of 
the National Federation of the Blind, 
be printed in full: : 

ADDRESS OF JOHN F. NAGLE, NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF THE BLIND, WHEN PRESENTING 
THE NEWEL PERRY AWARD TO HON. THOMAS 
B. CurTiIs aT Banquet, Jutny 5, 1961, aT 
Kansas Crrr, Mo., Nd 2ist ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF THE BLIND : 
Statesman and scholar, educator and law 

yer, Member of Congress from the Second 
District of Missouri since 1950—this is 
THOMAS B. CuRTIS. 
- Nationally as à leader in the 
Republican Party; nationally acclaimed by 
both Republicans and Democrats as one of 
the ablest Members of Congress—construc- 
tively partisan, never acting at the sacrifice 
of principle; prepared at all times to join 
forces with all who seek to promote respon- 
sible legislation and sound causes—this is 

Congressman Curtis of Missouri. | 
Only member of his party in Congress 

from Missouri for many years—elected and 
reelected to office in spite of rising adverse 
political tides—TuHomas B. Curtis is a legis- 
lator of the finest caliber, guided always by 
principle rather than expediency; with the 
courage, the independence, and the deter- 
mination to fight for his beliefs. 

We of the National Federation of the Blind 
have much cause to know and to appreciate 
Congressman CurRTIs’ qualities, both as a 
person and as a legislator. All federation- . 
ists have become familiar with his name as 
he has labored in Congress after Congress to 
protect from Federal extinction the rehabili- 
tatively oriented, completely State-financed 
aid to the blind programs in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, as he has worked to preserve 
permanently these programs for the blind 
of his State and the State of Pennsylvania, 
to secure the benefits of these programs for 
the blind of every other State. 

Although not as well known, Congressman | 
CurTIs is one of the stanchest supporters of 
our right-to-organize bill. He shares with 
us our belief that those who are blind have 
the right—and should be free to exercise the 
right—just as do all other Americans—to 
join with others to forward shared goals and 
common purposes, to speak freely without 
fear of retribution or reprisal. 
Curtis believes as we do that we who are 
blind are uniquely qualified to contribute 
to the improvement of programs designed 
and intended to assist and to benefit blind 
persons. He believes that we who are blind 
should be welcomed and should be sought 
after as members of committees and similar 
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advisory bodies to participate in the delibera- 
tions and decisions which result in policies 
and procedures affecting programs designed 
and intended to assist and to benefit blind 
persons as they strive to function fully, 
though blind, in our sight-oriented society. 
Tonight, we honor Congressman CuRTIS 
for his legislative efforts in our behalf, in 
behalf of all blind people in America—but 
though these efforts have been great, we hon- 
or him for much more than this. 

We honor Mr. Curtis tonight for his at- 
titude toward us and our aspirations; for 
his understanding of our goals and our ob- 
jectives. 

Congressman Curtis is not like so many 
who wish us well, promise us much—and 
then promptly forget us; who profess deep 
sympathy for our problems—and then act 
with callous indifference toward them; nor 
is he one to preach to us of freedom—while 
we work our way out of captivity alone. 

Mr. Curtis is much more than a remote but 
willing friend; he is a member in our cru- 
sade, a comrade who joins with us in our 
struggle to gain independence for the de- 
pendent; to gain dignity for the demeaned 
and the degraded; he joins with us to change 
dreams into reality, and he asserts with us 
that all men, whether blind or sighted, have 
the right and the need to function to the 
fullest extent of their being. 

Mr. Curtis, this is why we honor you to- 
night. We want you to know—we want all 
to know—that we thank you for joining with 
us in our cause; we thank you for the 
strength you bring to our cause. 

But above all else, we honor you for your 
understanding of the true nature of our 


For understanding that ours is not a com- 
plaint that we are blind, but rather that we 
are thought to be helpless because we are 
blind; 

Ours is not a complaint that there is a lack 


of jobs that we can do, but rather that there 
is a lack of those who will hire us to do the 
jobs that we can do; 


Ours is not a complaint that life owes us a 

2 but rather that life owes us a fair 

ty to earn a living, and to live with 

pride in our work, dignity in our status 
and decency in our standards; 

Ours is not a complaint that we are refused 
special treatment, but rather that we are 
refused equality of opportunity; 

And finally, our plea and our goal are not 
that we be sheltered and protected from the 
tumult and the turmoil of the world, but 
rather that we be allowed to share with all 
others in the duties and the responsibilities 
for making it a better place for all man- 
kind—including ourselves. 
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Chancellor Clifford C. Furnas, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Named Chairman of 
the Defense Science Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Secretary 2 
cellor Clifford C. Furnas, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, chairman of the Defense 
Science Board. Knowing Dr. Furnas 
personally and the past performance he 
has rendered to the Government, this 
selection is very excellent. 
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Secretary McNamara said the chair- 
man is the key individual in Defense 
Department efforts to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the Board, which supplies 
counsel on research and engineering 
matters. 

Dr. Furnas, who served as Assistant 
of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment in 1955-57, was instrumental in 
organizing the Board, formed in 1956 
on the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. Be- 
fore his new appointment he was serving 
as an ex officio member. 

The Defense Science Board advises 
the Secretary and director of defense 
research and engineering on overall re- 
search and engineering and provides 
long-range guidance in these areas to the 
Department. 

Dr. Furnas is chairman of the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel, a member of 
the Naval Research Advisory Commis- 
sion, and on the board of trustees of the 
Aerospace Corp., a nonprofit agency 
which handles systems of planning and 
guidance on space and missile programs. 

He was formerly a member of the 
Aero Commission and is a past chairman 
of the Guided Missile Commission of the 


Research and Development Board. 


At this point I wish to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the August 9, 
1961 issue of the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


The editorial follows: 
Key Posr rox FURNAS 


Chancellor Clifford C. Furnas of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo will bring a rich back- 
ground to his assignment by Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara as Chairman of the Defense 
Science Board. Dr. Furnas served midway 
in the Eisenhower administration as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development and has since been active in 
advisory agencies counseling the various 
armed services. He is a man of strong views 
as to why the United States has lagged be- 
hind Soviet Russia in the space race. 

That two national administrations in a 
row have called on Dr. Furnas for important 
services, speaks well of the regard in which 
he is held. It is good to know that while 
continuing his demanding work at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Dr. Furnas will be in a 
position to make new contributions to free 
world defense as a top research adviser. 


Politics and Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
much publicized policy of the city of 
Newburgh raises age-old questions about 
the idle poor. This is one of the more 
unpleasant and emotional problems that 
exists in our modern industrialized so- 
ciety, and Eve Edstrom, in a recent arti- 
cle appearing in the Washington Post, 
has done an excellent job of leading us 
through the maze of epithets back to 
stern reality. 
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When we get the facts on this problem, 
the question of formulating a social 
policy to meet these conditions becomes 
a vital political issue. Above all, how- 
ever, it would seem that before we make 
such important judgments we should get 
the facts on the matter. 

Eve Edstrom’s article does an excellent 
job in presenting certain facts which to 
date have not been given sufficient at- 
tention, and it should be read by all who 
are concerned with the problem of pub- 
lic welfare. 

NEWBURGH Is A Mirror REFLECTING ON US ALL 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

The time was ripe for Newburgh, N. V., to 
happen. 

In towns and cities throughout the Na- 
tion, costs of municipal services have been 
going up, up and up. But most aggravating 
to the American taxpayer has been the 
mounting cost of public relief. 

In the three decades since this Nation 
adopted its public welfare programs, the rank 
and file taxpayer never has accepted the no- 
tion that anyone need live on the dole. 

And so when Newburgh announced its 
crackdown on welfare chiselers, reaction was 
enormous. Newburgh was seized upon as 
an example of how to cut back mounting re- 
lief costs and teach a lesson to ne’er-do-wells. 

In newspapers, in townhalls, in forums 
across the Nation, the Newburgh story be- 
came the focus of a debate that grew more 
emotional, more politically charged, as each 
day passed. As if by a Pavlov dog reaction, 
conservatives grabbed the issue as ammuni- 
tion for their particular outlook on the 
world; liberals, with the same conditioned 
reflex, sensed the need to rally in opposition. 

An examination was begun of the facts 
behind the words. And with that closer look 
came a singular discovery: in the 3 weeks 
since its welfare crusade began, Newburgh 
has been unable to find one able-bodied male 
to put to work. 

That fact, and others like it, began to give 
a different complexion to the Newburgh case. 

FACT SHEET 


Any discussion of Newburgh must take 
into consideration both the claims of New- 
burgh City Manager Joseph Mitchell and the 
facts as developed by New York State officials. 
These are: 

Claim: Newburgh welfare rolls include 
many able-bodied recipients who should 
work for their relief checks. Mitchell esti- 
mated that these men could be drawn from 
at least 60 families. 

Fact: One man, a white, unemployed 
steelworker who is a native of Newburgh, 
was considered able to work. But he was 
excused when he reported for duty because 
his wife was in the hospital and there was 
no one to care for their five children. This 
able-bodied man, incidentally, has one eye. 

The absence of any appreciable number of 
able-bodied males on relief since Mitchell’s 
crackdown began squares with the facts as 
they existed prior to the enactment of the 
controversial welfare code. For example, in 
July 1960, only one man was employed under 


‘Newburgh’s work relief program. Despite 


national publicity crediting Mitchell with 
seeking to put relief chiselers“ to work, 
Newburgh had had a work relief program 
for some time. 

Claim: Newburgh's relief rolls are loaded 
with “undesirable mnewcomers’’—migrants 
from the South—who came to this Hudson 
River Valley city to get on relief. 

Fact: In all of 1960, exactly $205 was paid 
by Newburgh to newcomers on home relief, 
the category of local aid for jobless families. 
Furthermore, New York State reimbursed 
Newburgh in full for that expenditure. 

During that year, no payments were made 
to newcomers on aid to dependent children 
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rolls, the category of aid for families whose 

fathers are dead, have deserted them or are 

incapacitated. For all categories of aid, in- 

cluding payments to the aged, Newburgh 

paid only $1,395 to newcomers in the last 2 
ars. 

Claim: With 5 percent of Newburgh’s 
31,000 residents on relief, the city is suffering 
from an unusually heavy welfare burden. 

Fact: The percentage of Newburgh’s popu- 
lation on relief in 1960 was 2.9 percent, the 
lowest percentage of five comparable cities 
and a percentage which was below the state- 
wide average. Although 41 of the State’s 
65 welfare districts qualified for special wel- 
fare aid because home relief payments were 
made to more than 1 percent of the popula- 
tion last year, Newburgh was not among 
them. 

Claim: It was necessary to muster welfare 
recipients at police stations dean of the 
existence of possible fraud. 

Fact: Although practically every adult who 
could walk was put through this procedure, 
not a single case of fraud was uncovered. 


THE SYMBOL 


Despite these facts, Mitchell’s charges and 
his program for Newburgh emerged as a 
symbol of welfare reform. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, declared that every city should 
adopt the Newburgh program aimed at put- 
ting chiselers to work and denying aid to 
unwed mothers... GOLDWaTEeR—voicing the 
views of many—said that he doesn’t want his 
tax money spent for “children born out of 
wedlock” and he is “tired of professional 
chiselers walking up and down the streets 
who don’t work.“ 

In similar vein, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, in applauding that Virginia city’s ef- 
forts to adopt some features of the Newburgh 
plan, editorialized against the “shiftless, 
slothful parasites who make “careers of 
milking the public.” 

This reaction was typical of that voiced 
throughout the Nation. In counties and 
cities in every section of the country, the 
public was told that those on relief live the 
“life of Riley” and this must stop. Short 
shrift was given to the arguments of social 
welfare leaders who insisted that Newburgh 
was far from a symbol of welfare reform but 
rather that its crusade was a hoax against 
the helpless. 

But Charles Collingwood, in a New York 
CBS broadcast. on the Newburgh’ affair, 
warned that before advocates “pick a symbol, 
make sure that it really symbolizes what you 
mean it to.” 

“The way to do that is to investigate your 
symbol pretty thoroughly in the beginning,“ 
Collingwood said. 

Ostensibly, the Newburgh case had its be- 


ginning in the concern of citizens over al- 


leged increases in welfare rolls which, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, would necessitate tax 
increases if public relief was not cut back. 


A sort of white paper on Newburgh's wel- 


fare problems was drawn up by, it was be- 


lieved, an impartial citizens’ committee. It 
was only later last month that Newburgh’s 
press revealed that City Manager Mitchell 


served as secretary to the citizens’ group and 


wrote its report. 

On the basis of that report, ‘Newburgh’s 
four Republican city council members—over 
the strong objections of Democratic Mayor 
William Ryan—adopted a stringent 13-point 
welfare code, to be effective July 15. 

The most controversial provisions of the 
code would cut off families from relief after 
3 months of aid in any given year; deny relief 
to mothers of illegitimate children if addi- 
tional children are born out of wedlock after 
the family has qualified for relief; require 
able-bodied males to work 40 hours weekly 
for their relief checks, and limit ald for new- 
comers to 1 or 2 weeks. 
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Such requirements are in conflict with New 
York State welfare laws. Consequently, New 
York State could lose its entire welfare allot- 
ment from the Federal Government because 
Federal rules require a State welfare pro- 
gram to be uniform for all political divisions. 
A child in Newburgh, in other words, must 
be treated the same as a child in Albany. 

Therefore, the first step in testing the 
legality of the Newburgh code was taken Fri- 


day when New York State sought an injunc- 


tion to block enforcement of the code. 

However, Newburgh has been unable to 
take any appreciable action under its welfare 
regulations because, to date, it appears that 
the code is based on assumptions of condi- 
tions that don’t exist. 

One of these assumptions, as stated by 
New York State Welfare Board Chairman 
Myles Amend, was that “95 percent of those 
on relief are lazy bums and maybe 5 percent 
are decent people. I think they have their 
percentages reversed.” 

Amend’s statement appears correct in 
light of the fact that Newburgh’s screening 
of welfare cases has yet to produce a “lazy 
bum” to put to work. 

The sum total of Newburgh’s “crackdown” 
is this: 

Two mothers of illegitimate children were 
urged to become self-supporting. They were 
warned that if they bore any more children 
out of wedlock, their home environment 
would be studied to determine if the chil- 
dren should continue to live at home. 

One family receiving $60.27 a month in 
cash relief was told payment would be made 
by voucher until there was an explanation 
for the spending of an insurance check re- 
ceived last fall. 

On the basis of the above it would appear 
that Rabbi Norman Kahan of Newburgh’s 
Temple Beth Jacob is correct when he states 
the Newburgh relief crackdown is a “great 
deal to do about nothing.” 

But Rabbi Kahan, who is president of the 
city’s ministerial association, does credit the 
Newburgh plan with an unpublicized prod- 
uct: Fear. 

People were afraid they would be socially 
and economically ostracized if they spoke 
out against the program,” he said. “Initial 
reaction was definitely reminiscent of Mc- 
Carthy days and, to some extent, it is still 
going on. 

“For example, a teacher in one of our 
public school classrooms asked how many 
children belonged to Rabbi Kahan’s congre- 
gation. After the children raised their hands, 
the teacher said: ‘Your Rabbi is wrong. He 
is condoning the behavior of immoral women 


and, as a man of the cloth, he should favor 


morality.’ ”’ 
Such statements stem from the widespread 
belief that relief grants are bonuses for il- 


legitimacy,” that they encourage illicit sex 


behavior. 

“It is not moral to finance bastardy,” said 
Newburgh City Manager Mitchell in justify- 
ing his program. 

But figures available at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare show that it 
is not the relief rolls that are spawning this 
Nation’s illegitimate children, 

Eighty-seven percent of this country’s il- 
legitimate children are supported by parents, 
relatives, or by sources other than public 
relief. Only 13 percent are beneficiaries of 
the Federal-State relief grant programs in 
operation in the 50 States. 

And if the relief program contributes in 
any way to the illegitimacy problem, it is 
through the inadequacies—and not the ade- 
quacies—of relief payments. 

In Washington, for example, when relief 
grants fell 22 percent short of basic shelter 
and food needs, the “grocery bag baby“ be- 
came a common phrase. 

This phrase developed because mothers 
sometimes entered into illicit relationships 
in return for a bag of groceries. These 
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mothers were motivated by the thought of 
food today, not payments for babies 9 
months hence. 

Even so, the majority of families on relief 
in Washington and the mafority of families 
on relief in Newburgh—80 to 90 percent by 
City Manager Mitchell’s own estimates—do 
not have illegitimate children. 

It is politically unwise to suggest that the 
blind, disabled, or aged be denied relief, be- 
cause such people appeal to our basic desire 
to be humane. Similarly, it is unwise to 
suggest that relief be denied to hungry, 
innocent children. 

But denial in the latter instance becomes 
palatable to the public when justified on 
the grounds that either the children’s father 
is a “lazy bum” or that the mother is an 
“immoral woman.” It is then that the desire 
to be humane is overshadowed by the Amer- 
ican belief that anyone worth his salt 
should earn his keep. 

This is the basic conflict in the adminis- 
tration of public welfare p today— 
and it is this conflict that the Newburgh 
case has publicized. 

But the motivations behind City Manager 
Mitchell’s actions in the Newburgh case are 
more difficult to assess. 

He has issued numerous conflicting state- 
ments. For example, he said that unless 
the welfare code was adopted, Newburgh’s 
citizens faced a tax increase. But after the 


code was enacted, he still maintained that 


tax increases were necessary. 

Similarly, Mitchell issued a statement re- 
flecting a sizable drop in relief cases in 
June, but then the figures were retracted 
and only a nominal drop was shown. 

To this reporter, Mitchell said that tax 
increases probably would not be needed be- 
cause both the welfare code and publicity 
concerning it caused appreciable reductions 
in welfare cases. In 1960, he said, depend- 
ent children’s cases rose from 90 in January 
to 116 in June, while in 1961 they decreased 
from 160 in January to 119 in June. 25 

Mayor Ryan points out that welfare com- 
parisons normally are made on a month-by- 
month basis. In the above instance, both 
the January and June figures for 1961 are 
higher than for previous year. 

Initially, Mitchell also announced that 
his 13-point code represented only the be- 
ginning of measures to curb welfare costs, 
But a few days later, he said that Newburgh 
would proceed slowly under the code. 

However, Mitchell has remained consistent 
in stating that he always has been a Repub- 
lican and “a Conservative in my thinking.” 

And caught up in the Newburgh con- 
troversy with Mitchell are the two men who 
may well be rivals for the 1964 Republican 
Party presidential nomination. 

Senator GOLDWATER, unchall leader 
of the Republican Party’s right wing, first 
entered the Newburgh: picture by writing 
a letter to Mitchell expressing admiration 
for him and his program. Subsequently, 
when Mitchell visited in Washington July 
18, he had a much-publicized meeting with 
GOLDWATER. 

This caused many to criticize 
GOLDWATER for interfering in a local situation 
involving New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, who is the unchallenged leader of the 
Republican Party’s liberal wing. GOLDWATER, 
in a letter to Rockefeller, declared he had no 
intention of “taking political shots at you.” 

Mitchell, however, has continued to em- 
barrass the Rockefeller administration. 

What Mitchell, a native of Chevy Chase, 
Md., hopes to gain from his many state- 
ments—other than continuing national pub- 
licity—is anybody’s guess. 

But the furor he has caused not only will 
be felt in many communities for a long time 
but in the Nation’s Capital as well. The 
basic issue in the Newburgh case is not 
whether it is a hoax but whether it is not 
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time to re-examine this Nation's welfare 


Even the friends of public welfare programs 
observe that they perpetuate dependency, 
that measures enacted 30 years ago are no 
answer to conditions as they exist today. 
And neither are the hit-and-miss solutions 
being tried in some communities. 

That is why the Kennedy administration 
is reviewing the Nation’s relief program. 


Lincoln Memorial Would Benefit All 
Americ a . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
country owes a great deal to our 16th 

President, Abraham Lincoln. The 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has just reported to the House 
H.R. 2470, my bill to establish a fitting 
national memorial at Lincoln City, Ind., 
in what now is Spencer County. Here 
it was that he spent some 14 of his most 
formative years, from age 7to 21. There 
is a national memorial at Hodgesville, 
Ky., where he was born, and one at 
Springfield, l., where he later lived and 
is buried. But it was at what is now 
Lincoln City, Ind., where he learned 
many of the lessons of life that were to 
stand him in such good stead during 
the dark days of the Civil War. It was 
here that he grew from boyhood to man- 
hood. It was here that his mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, died and is buried. 
The Sunday Courier and Press of Aug- 
ust 6 of Evanville, Ind., contained a fine 
editorial on this subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 
[From the Sunday Courier and Press, Aug. 

6, 1961] y 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL WOULD BENEFIT ALL 
AMERIGA 


A minor bill before this year’s Congress 
is of special interest to Indiana, but has real 

for the entire Nation. 

The United States is being asked to create 
a national memorial on the land owned 
by Tom Lincoln in Spencer County, the 
nearby gravesite of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
and some additional 200 acres. Most of the 
land is already State owned, and would be 
donated to the Federal Government. 

The cost to the Government is fairly 
small. Total development cost is estimated 
at somewhat over a million dollars, but this 
will be spread over at least several years. 
If the House and Senate decides to impose 
a spending ceiling, this would seem to be 
in order. Indeed, it might encourage private 
participation in this memorial to the Great 
Emancipator. 

The appropriation would provide a meas- 
ure of substance to an important American 
tradition. The boyhood of Abraham Lin- 
coln is one of the stories that puts history 
in human terms, and at the same time 
provides inspiration for generation after 
generation. Preserving the site of that boy- 
hood and recreating some of its conditions 
will emphasize the essentials of the story 
for countless young Americans, both present 
and future. 

The timing of the project could hardly be 
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better. America’s traditional values are 
being tested today both at home and in 
world affairs. 

Events of the cold war have posed the 
question of just how much we are prepared 
to sacrifice for the ideals of freedom. At 
home, belief in individual integrity has been 
subjected to a silent and therefore particu- 
larly sinister assault. 

Americans are reacting strongly to these 
pressures. We are proving to ourselves and 
the world that we are willing to pay the 
price necessary to preserve freedom despite 
Communist pressure. Many of our citizens 
also are regarding our traditional values 
with new respect, precisely because of the 
big-government theorists, the beat“ 
fringe, and the confidence-game artists who 
pose as organization men. 

In reestablishing time-honored values, we 
will inevitably turn on many occasions to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln. The na- 
tional monument in Spencer County would 
help in bolstering that tradition. 


New England Council Supports Study To 
Benefit Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include a news release of the New Eng- 
and Council for Economic Development, 
in behalf of their sound and reasonable 
support for the expenditure of $139,000 
for further study and design of a con- 
tract to benefit the coal industry. 

The New England Council, antagonist of 
coal in the current residual oil fight, today 
gave its support to a $139,000 contract to 
benefit the coal industry. 

Lauding the announcement of Interior 
Secretary Udall as “a step in the right direc- 
tion,“ James Couzens, chairman of the fuel 
committee, said, “this new contract, first of 
over 100 to be evaluated and accepted, calls 
for a study designed to identify new products 
which would enable new coal markets to be 
generated. 

“At last,“ Couzens continued, we are go- 


ing to consider ways to find a place for the 


coal industry in modern-day America. Gov- 
ernment and coal interests have too long 
tried to solve coal’s problems by keeping 
America back in the coal age. In Florida, 
California, Hawaii, New England, and in 
many other areas of this Nation that have 
no original sources of fuel, we have too long 
been forced by government edict to burn un- 
economical coal or to buy other fuels at 
prices held high to protect the coal interests. 

“The members of our council, representing 
the interests of consumers already are paying 
their share of nearly $200 million of de- 
pressed area legislation primarily aimed at 
relief of the burdens of the coal miner. Our 
members are equally willing to pay their 
share of the Interior Department's study to 
find new uses for coal. 

“With all of our vigor, however, we will 
continue to oppose those who would restrict 
our free choice of residual oil and other 
fuels.” 

Since March 10, 1959, imports of residual 
fuel oil have been restricted by Presidential 


proclamation. The Office of Civil and De- 


fense Mobilization is currently reconsidering 


its recommendations, which were the basis 


of the proclamation, as they concern residual 
fuel oil imports. 


August 10 
Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, last 


week I issued a statement, giving my 


views on Federal aid to education. Be- 

cause of the widespread interest that has 

been expressed, under leave to extend my 

remarks, I should like to make it avail- 

able to readers of the REcorD. 

STATEMENT ON SCHOOL BILL BY HON. JAMES 
J. DELANEY, OF NEw YorK 


Good education is an absolute necessity 
for the welfare and future of our country. 
We all agree on this. 

We can, and do, disagree as to methods. 
There are those who oppose Federal aid to 
education of any kind, fearing Federal con- 
trol, and who feel that education must re- 
main the responsibility of the States and 
local communities. Others are convinced 
that Federal aid is imperative, but should 
be extended only to the public school sys- 
tems. Still others, and I am among them, 
have an equally strong conviction that if 
Federal aid is to be granted, then it should 
be made available to all students. 

In a democracy there should be freedom 
of choice in education. If and when the 
Federal Government is to contribute to edu- 
cation, it should do so without discrimina- 
tion. 

At the present time there is no Federal 
public school system of education in the 
United States. Rather, our educational sye- 
tem is a pluralistic one. 

In addition to the 50 different public 
school systems in the 50 States, there is a 
vast system of privately controlled schools 
in the country. 

If it is in the interest of national defense 
or in the interest of the general welfare to 
aid education, then the Federal Government 
should accept as a fact the pluralistic edu- 
cational system that now exists and help 
each and every pupil attending any and all 
of these schools. 

A most potent objection to the “public 
school bill” is that it offends justice by in- 
cluding private and parochial school chil- 
dren in the formula which determines the 
amount of aid which goes to public schools. 

Under this bill, the Federal Government 
is saying to the parents of 7 million children 
in private and parochial schools: “We are 
going to give your State so many dollars a 
year for every child in a private or parochial 
school, but we have made sure that not a 
penny of this aid can be used for their edu- 
cation in these schools.” 

So long as these children are excluded, it 
violates logic and justice to count them for 
the purposes of increasing the aid which goes 
to public schools. 

This is discrimination, and I shall not 
vote to legislate discrimination. 

The problem of aid to education must be 
related to the problem of democratic sur- 
vival. It must be hinged upon the con- 
cept that if we are to survive as a free peo- 
ple we must develop individuals who are 
creative, each according to his or her God- 
given endowments. 

In a free society, the individual is the 
prime concern. In a totalitarian system it is 
only the state that counts. 

The existence of a free society is condi- 
tioned upon the existence of unshackled in- 
dividuals with differing views and different 
approaches. Diversity is the quintessence 
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of 6 Uniformity is the hallmark 
of totalitarianism. 

We, therefore, cannot solve this problem 
in terms of shiboleths and slogans such as 
“separation of church and state.” It must 
be solved in terms of people and how best 
they can be trained and developed each to 
contribute his best to the common problem 
that confronts our Nation and the free world. 

If we are to give aid only to children who 
attend public schools, and exclude all others 
who also contribute to the ‘making of our 
national life, we shall be taking the first 


long step in the direction of rigid uniform- 


ity, which is the thing we are striving to 
avoid. 

Democracy is predicated upon diversity 
Our Nation was built upon diversity. The 
production and reconciliation of diverse 
views is what makes for progress and vitality 
and freedom. 

If we are now to impose a rule of thumb 
that only public school children shall be 
aided by the Federal Government, we shall 
be paving a road that can lead only to a 
totalitarian result. 

The great generalities of the Constitution 
interpreted narrowly and rigidly can lead to 
disaster. 

But here not even constitutional principles 
are involved. There is not a single word in 
our Constitution about schools and educa- 
tion. Public schools came along after the 
Constitution was written. 

The tragedy here lies in the fact that pro- 
ponents of strictly public school aid rely 
upon extraconstitutional slogans that have 
no relation to the real issue a hand—and 
that issue is whether we shall maintain in 
our national life that measure of diversity 
which is so essential to democratic survival. 


Freedom of mind and freedom of religion 


are the essence of a free and open society. 
An open society is legally tolerant of varying 
ideas and beliefs. In an open society there 
is not, nor can there be, a state-established 
orthodoxy in belief to which all must con- 
form. A free and open society provides con- 
stitutional guarantees to protect the rights 
and liberties of the individual. 

The rationale behind separation of church 
and state is equally applicable to separation 
of school and state. State monopoly in edu- 
cation is not desirable in a democracy. To 
maintain a totalitarian state, a monolithic 
school system is necessary. 

In case it be suggested that fear of a mono- 
lithic system is exaggerated, attention is 
called to a brochure issued last April by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It is entitled “A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future,” and is the report of 
a committee appointed to make recommen- 
dations for the reorganization of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

This report should be studied by all who 
are concerned with the future of education. 
It gives detailed plans, which, if put into 
effect, would have the Federal Government 
reach into every public school classroom in 
the country, dominate the teachers, estab- 
lish required teaching techniques, and dic- 
tate the curricula. The language is suave 
and sometimes oblique, but the purpose is 
clear. 

Examine this paragraph: “In summary 
the committee recommends a new and sig- 
nificant role for the Federal education 
agency in the 1960’s. This agency must, 
over the next decade, not only perform its 
traditional functions, it must also prepare 
itself to assume larger responsibilities in 
carrying out Federal policy through the ad- 
ministration of operating programs. It 
must assume a new role, speaking within 
the Federal Government for the long-term 
interests of education. And it must render 
assistance in the development of public edu- 
cational policy.” 

It is interesting to consider 11 future 
programs that are suggested: . 
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1. Grants to States for elementary and 
secondary education. 

2. Grants for higher education physical 
facilities. 

3. Grants to States for vocational edu- 
cation. 

4. Increased aid to graduate education. 

5. Expanded educational research in all 
areas, including graduate education. 

6. Strengthening of educational statistics 
programs. 

7. Increased financial assistance to stu- 
dents for higher education. 

8. Increased financial assistance for teach- 
er education. 

9. Broadening of Federal interest in cur- 


riculum and improvement of instruction. 


10. Marked increase in international 
educational assistance. 

11. Broadening of Federal interest to in- 
clude educational activities and service out- 
side the structure of organized education. 

On the surface, all of these suggested 
programs have merit. But add them all up, 
and the result will be Federal dominance 
of education, and, eventually, Federal con- 
trol. 

In contrast to this, there are at the pres- 
ent time some 11 Federal education pro- 
grams which respect the right of the student 
to select the school of his own choice, and 
which steer away from Federal control. 

All of these have worked well 
and are in keeping with the American tra- 
dition. These existing programs serve as an 
exemplar for any Federal aid to education 
and avoid the monolithic character of the 
education program of the Soviet Union. 
These programs respect the civil rights of 
some 7 million students attending nonpub- 
lic schools and will give to the Nation the 
benefits of their God-given talents. 

There are other objections to the public 
school aid proposals which I have not dis- 
cussed in this presentation. There is the 
matter of double taxation. There is the 
question of equitable distribution of aid to 
the States. These subjects can be developed 
at another time. 

The heart of the issue is that if we sur- 
render freedom of choice in education, a 
totalitarian system of education will become 
inevitable. Freedom and coercion cannot 
live side by side. We cannot preserve a free 
society by following totalitarian methods. 

(Note.—Eleven present Federal programs: 
(1) GI students, (2) National Youth Ad- 
ministration students, (3) congressional 
and Supreme Court page boys, (4) V-—12 
Officers training students, (5) war orphans, 
(6) ROTC students, (7) NDEA fellows, (8) 
NDEA loan students, (9) NROTC students, 
(10) NDEA institute students, (11) National 
Science Foundation students.) 


H.R. 4580: A Bill To Aid Retabilitation 
of the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years my State of 
Pennsylvania and the State of Missouri 
have maintained aid to the blind pro- 
grams financed entirely from State 
funds. These programs were estab- 
lished, not merely to provide subsistence 
to needy blind persons, they were es- 
tablished and have been maintained as 
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rehabilitatively oriented public assist- 
ance programs—directed toward assist- 
ing needy blind persons to work their 
way from dependence upon blind aid to 
the achievement of economically inde- 
pendent lives. 

But, for the past 10 years the Federal 
authorities have threatened these State 
blind aid programs with extinction, and 
they have only been saved from extinc- 
tion by congressional action. However, 
these congressional actions have served 
but to save these programs for the time 
being. The bill I have introduced today 
is designed to permanently grant to the 
States of Pennsylvania and Missouri the 
right to continue to operate their State 
financial blind aid programs, free from 
further Federal interference. My bill 
also would allow other States to establish 
programs with the distinctive features of 
the Pennsylvania-Missiouri plans. 

How do the solely State supported aid 
to the blind programs in Pennsylvania 


and Missouri differ from blind aid pro- 


grams financed in part by Federal par- 
ticipating funds? 

The entirely State financed blind aid 
programs in these States are more liberal 
in their eligibility requirements than 
those pertaining under Federal law and 


regulations; these same States also 


maintain federally supported blind aid 
programs and these jointly operated 
programs are run in compliance with 
the rigid eligibility standards required 
by Federal law and regulations. 

For more than 10 years Pennsylvania 
and Missouri have been threatened by 
the loss of Federal funds employed in 
their Federal-State blind aid programs 
unless they would adopt the Federal eli- 
gibility standards for their completely 
State financed blind aid programs. 

For more than 10 years Pennsylvania 
and Missouri have persisted in their de- 
termination to retain the more liberal 
eligibility standards in the programs 
which were paid for by their own funds. 
They have continued to refuse to accept 
Federal standards in programs which 
did not use Federal money. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
recognize the right of these two States 
to operate their State blind aid pro- 
grams in accordance with their own de- 
terminations; it would settle the peren- 
nial Pennsylvania-Missouri aid to the 
blind problem permanently, and it would 
permit other States to establish programs 
with the unique features of the 
Pennsylvania-Missouri programs. 

Adoption of my bill would settle the 
following issues which have been raised 
in title X, the blind aid title of te Social 
Security Act: 

First. It would recognize and protect 
the right of States to use their own. 
money in the establishment and opera- 
tion of improved and enlightened social 
welfare programs for their blind citi- 
zens. | 

Second. It would recognize the right 
of Pennsylvania and Missouri to contin- 
ue permanently their rehabilitatively 
oriented, entirely State financed aid the 
blind programs free from further Fed- 
eral interference; and it would recognize 
the right of any other State to establish 
similar programs with the distinctive 
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features of the Pennsylvania-Missouri 
State blind aid plans. 

Third. The amount of each State’s 
Federal grant for its federally supported 
aid to the blind programs would continue 
to be determined by the prevailing Fed- 
eral standards and on like terms to all 
States. The means test established by 
Federal law and regulations would apply 
to all States for the purpose of deter- 
mining the part of any State’s expendi- 
tures that would be covered by the Fed- 
eral grant. 

Fourth. No limitation or requirement 
on the allowance exceptions from the 
means test in the direction of greater 
liberality would be imposed upon any 
State plan in order to retain a title X 
Federal grant for federally eligible cases. 

In order to prevent the States from 
circumventing the minimum standards 
of the Federal program by transferring 
blind aid recipients to a drastically less 
adequate State program, the States 
would be permitted to increase, but not 
decrease the extent to which the recip- 
ients’ earnings, income, or resources 
might be excepted from the means test. 
Fifth. Not only would the enactment 

of my bill protect and preserve the solely 
State supported blind aid programs in 
Pennsylvania and Missouri, but it would 
serve to encourage other States to de- 
velop their plans of aid to the blind in 
the direction of rehabilitation, and away 
from the lesser goal of providing mar- 
ginal subsistence to their clients. | 
The constructive character and the re- 
habiliitative orientation of the State 
plans of aid to the blind in Pennsylvania 
and Missouri are in full accord with the 
repeatedly expressed intention of Con- 
gress that the federally supported aid 
to the blind programs in the States 
should be constructive in character and 
rehabilitative in orientation—that they 
should be a help to blind persons to the 
attainment of self-support. 

In the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, Congress incorpo- 
rated the exemption of earned income 
principle in the aid-to-the-blind title as 
an encouragement to blind persons and a 


help to them to work their way off the 


public assistance rolls. 

In the 1960 Social Security Act amend- 
ments the exemption of the earned in- 
‘come of blind aid recipients concept was 
again endorsed as a rehabilitative meas- 
ure when the exemption of a fixed 


amount of monthly earnings was aban- 


doned in favor of a sliding-scale formula 
which would permit a gradual transi- 
tion from dependence upon blind aid to 
economic independence. 


In the 1956 Social Security Act amend- 
ments “self-care” and “self-support”’ 


were added to the purpose clauses of the 
public assistance titles and declared to 
be among the objectives to be served by 
these Federal-State programs. 

Why should the blind aid programs in 
Pennsylvania and Missouri, which are 
paid for entirely from State funds, which 
have as their purpose the assisting of 
blind persons toward the congressionally 
approved goals of “self-care” and “self- 
support” be threatened by Federal au- 
thorities and be in danger of extinction 


simply because these completely State- 
financed programs have more liberal 
eligibility requirements? 

Instead of being threatened with ex- 
tinction these programs deserve the com- 
mendation of the Federal authorities be- 
cause of their high purposes, because of 
their congressionally endorsed purposes; 
and other States should be encouraged 
by the Federal authorities to establish 
programs for their needy blind citizens 
similar to those in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri—and they should be helped by 
the Federal authorities to establish such 
programs. 

Sixth. The bill I have introduced today 
would restore to the States their right to 
establish public assistance programs for 
their blind citizens with standards more 
liberal than those permitted under Fed- 
eral law and regulations. 

My bill would restore to the States 
their right to spend their own funds as 
they choose in such programs. 

All this can be done without any cost 
to the Federal Government since my bill 
provides that Federal participating 
money may only be used for cases which 
would qualify under the Federal defini- 
tion of need. 

I believe that, because the State blind 
aid programs in Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri have been geared toward rehabili- 
tation, they have been responsible for the 
successful restoration of many blind per- 
sons to useful, productive lives. 

It is my hope that Congress will ap- 
prove my bill, thus assuring the blind 
people of Pennsylvania and Missouri the 
continuance on a permanent basis of the 
programs of aid in their States which 
have. had such a beneficial effect upon 
their lives. 

It is my hope that Congress will adopt 
my bill so that blind men and women in 
other States may benefit by the estab- 
lishment of public assistance programs 
similar to the Pennsylvania-Missouri 
plans—plans operated at State ex- 
pense—plans oriented and operated to 
assist blind people to realize their fullest 
potential as participating, contributing, 
responsible citizens, freed from depend- 
ence upon programs of public assistance, 
living normal lives, working and living to 
the full in all activities in our society. 


Needed: Plane Hijacking Law 


EXTEN SION OF * 
OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all Members of Congress have 
been shocked by the incidents of air- 
plane hijacking that we have witnessed 
in recent days. 

This week the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee approved a bill that will provide 
stiff new penalties for the hijacking of 
aircraft. 
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The Senate bill provides for treating 
the hijacking of an airplane just as pira- 
cy on the high seas is treated. 

I am pleased to insert in the REcorpD 
the following excellent editorial from the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of August 7, 
1961, entitled, Needed: Plane Hijacking 
Law”: 

NEEDED: PLANE HIJACKING LAW 

The fact that Cubans were not involved 
in the attempted hijacking of an airplane 
in Texas tends to siphon off some of the 
tension that was building up over the inci- 
dent. 

This is well. While it does not lessen the 
seriousness of this form of lawlessness it per- 
mits calmer consideration of what needs to 
‘be done. It improves the odds in favor of 
arriving at right answers. 

It is readily apparent that something needs 
to be done at the Federal level to pull the 
checkrein on hijacking in the wild blue yon- 
der. At present we have no Federal law 
covering it. 

This automatically leaves a lot of jurisdic- 
tional loopholes through which clever law- 
yers can be trusted to maneuver their clients 
to delay trials or perhaps even escape pun- 
ishment for offenses. 

It is essential to close all escape hatches 
as the first step in meeting the problem. 

A strong Federal law, moreover, would 
have psychological impact that might yield 


enormous dividends in the overall effort to 


- 


put an end to the hijacking. The Federal 
kidnaping law is generally given a great deal 
of credit for slowing down that kind of crime 
in the United States. 

Some people, including Senator RaLpu W. 
YARBOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas, and Rep- 
resentative Aucust E. JOHANSEN, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, are advocating the death 
penalty for hijacking on the airplanes. 

The Federal Aviation Agency doesn’t go 
quite that far, but it has put forth a sug- 
gestion for a strong Federal law that should 
win support in Congress. 

The suggestion, made to the Senate Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, would make airline hi- 
jacking punishable by life imprisonment. 
The law, naturally, would bring the full 
force of the Federal Government to bear on 
the problem. It would eliminate jurisdic- 
tional loopholes. It would strengthen the 
hand of the United States in going after hi- 
jackers who manage to get out of the coun- 


try. And it would give the hijackers their 


just deserts when they are caught. 

It is a serious problem that we are facing. 
And the adoption of legislation with sharp 
teeth should be a must on the — of 
Congress in its current session. 


At the Death of Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES» 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman, citizen of the world, and 
international leader of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, devoted the greatest service of his 
life to defeating communism. He was 
the inspiring force behind the people to 
people movement to stimulate a moral 
rejuvenation throughout the entire non- 
Communist world. 
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It was his concept that communism 
could be slowed, stopped, and finally de- 
feated by strengthening the moral val- 
ues of men and nations, and thereby 
isolating the materialism and atheism 
of communism. Non-Communist na- 
tions, he felt, were experiencing a moral 


breakdown that was opening them fur- 


ther to the domination of communism. 
His death will certainly create a void 


in the free world’s peaceful offensive 


against the onslaught of Russian im- 
perialism. It will not be soon that as 
effective a soldier in the struggle for 
men’s minds will take his place on the 
battlefield. Dr. Buchman’s great ef- 
forts, successful in concrete instances all 
over the world, have evoked praise from 
all corners of the globe. 

The following are but a few of the 
comments about Dr. Buchman and 
Moral Re-Armament: 

“In this period of history so fraught with 
danger, we need more than ever an ideolog- 
ical concept which is superior to commu- 
nism. I welcome the fight of Moral Re- 
Armament, beyond every difference of class, 
race and nationality, for the preservation of 
freedom and for peace. It is our task to en- 
sure that our children likewise. and grand- 
children can grow up in freedom.“ Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic. 

“No technical progress, no political struc- 
ture can ever by itself impose or preserve a 
just peace, unless that peace is buttressed 
by an unshakable moral force. In these 
times of danger through which we are liv- 
ing, faith in the right idea is in fact the only 
real bastion which can effectively counter 
materialistic godless communism. Through 
commitment to that idea, Moral Re-Arma- 
ment is making a practical and priceless 
contribution to the survival of our Western 
civilization.”—-Robert Schuman, former 
Prime Minister of France. 

“At this hour when the very foundations of 
our free society are being threatened, MRA 
gives to those who fight a strong backbone 
and a clear vision of the future. We are 
creating this year an MRA Asian Centre in 
Japan where the statesmen from East and 
West can meet and develop a strategy to 
save our continents. We shall produce in 
our nations a society which will make the 
Communist society look outmoded and re- 
actionary. And we challenge Europe and 
America to do the same.”—Nobusuke Kishi, 
former Prime Minister of Japan. 

“I invite the leaders and people of Africa 
to give priority to the Moral Re-Armament 
of our nations. Moral Re-Armament is the 
ideology of freedom. It is the ideology 
which Africa needs today.“ — William Tub- 
man, President of Liberia. 

“Material rearmament alone has been 
proved a failure. Moral Re-Armament re- 
mains the essential. My desire is that your 
message, which is founded upon the essential 
moral values and the will of God, reaches 
the masses of this country. Mohammed 
V, late King of Morocco. 

“A hundred Indians who take orders from 
God and cease worshipping, flattering and 
pleasing men, whoever they may be, will 
produce a mighty national renaissance. A 
hundred Indians who are absolutely honest 
about their lives and ready to trust God 
and risk their jobs, position and popularity 
will bring the nation back on the right 
road.”—Rajmohan Gandhi, grandson of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. 

“To all Latin Americans concerned about 
what to do for their countries I want to say 
that we must seriously plan practical steps 
now for bringing the answering ideology of 
Moral Re-Armament.’”—General Hugo Beth- 
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lem, former Brazilian Ambassador to Bolivia 
and Pakistan. 

“I see in Moral Re-Armament a new af- 
filiation open to every freeman in the de- 
mocracies. We are going to win this ideo- 
logical war with moral principles and clean 
hearts. Dr. Alejandro Zorillo De San 
Martin, President of the Uruguayan Parlia- 
ment. 

“Moral Re-Armament is the ideology that 
can confront communism, This is the mo- 
ment to go in force with this ideology to 
Latin America. As commander in chief I 
offer you all the aid possible so that Moral 
Re-Armament can reach its objectives in 
Peru.”—Gen. Nicolas Lindley, Commanding 
General of the Peruvian Army. 

“When you and I were young, there were 
moral fences on the road of life. We did not 
always keep to them. But we always knew 
when we crossed them. But today all the 
moral fences are down and look at the world. 
Your job is to build these fences anew.”’— 
Sir Richard Livingstone, former Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, speaking to Dr. 
Frank Buchman. 

“The free world must give everything for 
Moral Re-Armament or it will lose every- 
thing to communism. It calls for a super- 
human effort this year. We must Outbid the 
Kremlin.”—John McGovern, 29 years Social- 
ist Member of Parliament. | 

“It is significant that at a time when 
Africa is saying to the white man, ‘how soon 
can you leave?’, seventeen African nations are 
saying to Moral Re-Armament and Dr. 
Frank Buchman, ‘how soon can you come?’ 
Freedom must come for the Africans, but 
without MRA there will be chaos.“ — Philip 
Vundla, elected spokesman of 600,000 Afri- 
cans in Johannesburg. 

“If reconciliation has come between na- 


tions that were enemies like France and 


Germany, could it not now happen between 
countries that for years have worked to- 
gether? For that we need an ideology. We 
need the tidal wave of Moral Re-Armament 
to sweep across the world. In Caux I have 
found hope.“ — Gen. Marcel Carpentier, Com- 
mander Allied Land Forces a Central 
Europe 1953. “66. 


Elimination of Residual Oil Import 
Controls 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a very timely and truthful state- 
ment issued by the Oil Users Association 
on the unpopular and unfair system of 
residual oil import controls. This pro- 
gram places a direct hardship—finan- 
cially and otherwise—on the industries, 
large apartment houses, and buildings, 
and all of our institutions in the New 
England States. It is sincerely hoped 
that this administration will eliminate 
for all time this oil import quota sys- 
tem before the adjournment of this Con- 
gress. 

The statement follows: 

Under the Government system of residual 
oil import controls, holders of quota tickets 
are making 30 cents a barrel in windfall 
profits simply by owning these right-to-buy 
coupons. And this premium is being passed 
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along to the perennial patsy—the long 
suffering U.S. consumer. 

This charge was made today by Gen. EA 
Evans, managing director of the Oil Users 
Association, in a statement challenging coal 
industry requests for a continuation of im- 
port controls. 

“Where petroleum is the principal energy 
source,” Evans said, “the price of petroleum 
products is a vital factor in the level of in- 
dustrial activity and the level of employ- 
ment, 

“Coal cannot be substituted for oil in 
many industries. The result of import con- 
trols on oil is to imcrease prices and create 
hardships for ofl users. The very existence 


of controls destroys normal market flexibility 


between buyer and seller and results in 
premium values om oil that comes in under 
quota—as well as on the quota import 
tickets. By profiteering on tickets, large 
sums of money are being made without ac- 
tual possession of the hard-to-get oil.” 

Evans declared the residual oil import con- 
trols have not—and will not—put a single 
coal workers back into the mines. 

“It is cruel, indeed,” commented Evans, 
“to continue making false promises to co- 
workers that import controls will give them 
back their jobs when, in fact, oil imports 
have nothing to do with coal employment. 

“Mechanization, and conversion of the rail- 
roads from coal to diesel, are the chief causes 
of unemployment in the coal industry. The 
oil quotas simply aggravate this problem by 
creating unemployment and depressed areas 
in New England amd other parts of the 
eastern seaboard.” 


Cadillac for Every Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Bastern Indiana Farmer, 
August 8, 1961: 
CaDILLAC FOR EvERY FARM 
Every time oppenents of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s farm program use William T. 
Smith’s Cadillac te bolster their argument, 


between city dwellers and farmers. It ac- 
complishes little else. 

William T. Smith, you remember, bought 
a $6,100 automobile with his advance feed 
grains program payment and put a sign on 
the car. 

“Thank you J..“ the sign read. “Thank 
you Orville. Thank you, if you voted for 
them. We didn’t. We bought this car with 
money we received for not growing corn.” 

The Smith story reminds us of a farmer we 


years, hundreds of gravel trucks and railroad . 
cars carried away crushed rock each * 


| 

| 
| 
know in Iowa. As a young man he married | 
: money as well as farmland. He started a 9 
seed corn business, also. } 
One year this Iowa farmer, Bart, we will ; 
call him, bought 60 acres of bottom land. A | 
creek swamped the land so regularly that it | 
q sold for $75 an acre. 7 
Then surveyors, drilling to find a suitable 7 
spot on which to build a telephone-television | 
| relay tower, discovered limestone under { 

Bart’s $75 an acre farmland. The stone was : 
only 10 to 20 feet below topsoil. ö 
A huge, international building materials 1 
i 2 y leased the property and within 2 i 
— 
| 7 
| 
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Bart's royalties were 5 cents a ton and gave 
him $30,000 to $50,000 each year. 

Bart invested this money in other farms. 
For example, he bought another 40 acres of 
creek bottom land, heavily timbered, for 
$100 an acre. He cut the timber and put the 
‘land in continuous corn. 

Bart boasted that he sold the black walnut 
logs from the timber for more than the 40 
acres cost. 

When Eisenhower was U.S. President, Bart 
stored his corn each fall. He built cribs and 
filled them. Then he would joke: “I’m go- 
ing to keep on building cribs until the Demo- 
crats get back in.” 

Last month we visited Iowa and found 
Bart prosperous and contented. He said he 
had just received his first payment under 
the feed grains program. 

“See, what did I tell you?” he said. 
“Kennedy was not in office more than 6 
months until he wrote me a check for $3,000. 
He is taking care of me. That is more than 
Eisenhower did in 8 years.” 

Bart’s friends know he is a wise man who 
understands his good fortune, though he 
enjoys giving good natured ribbings to his 
less fortunate farm friends. Bart would not 
pull the stunt pulled by the New York 
farmer who bought the Cadillac. 

That administration opponents would use 
either of these two farmers, William T. or 
Bart, in attempting to discredit the admin- 
istration’s farm program is disappointing. 
Using the Cadillac farmer in place of factual 
arguments only takes dignity from the dis- 
senting cause. 

Administration were happy to 
release these additional facts about William 
T. Smith. He does farm a 1,200-acre dairy 
and poultry farm near Big Flats, N.Y. 

Kennedy defenders point out that Smith 
inherited this large farm, a consolidation of 
seven smaller farms. 

Smith, they claim, 1s part owner of a 
bowling ‘alley and of a housing corporation. 
He operates a restaurant and a dairy prod- 
ucts business. For a time he manufactured 
plastic canoes on his farm. : 

All of these business activities are fine for 
William T. Smith, since he has capital, 1,200 
acres of debt-free farmland, and can afford 
sufficient hired help. 

That is a difference between William’ T. 
most American farmers— those 

or whom the feed grains program was 


Congressman Ed Dooley Speaks Out in 
His Usual F Forthright Manner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, the able Representative 
from New York, Epwin Doo.ey, has suc- 
eeeded in exploding a most insidious 
myth. The charge has often been made 
that the recent action of the Committee 
on Rules with respect to the various bills 
on education has shielded many Mem- 
bers of Congress from having to take an 
unpopular position in open opposition 
to the general school aid measure. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

As evidence of this fact, Congressman 
Door, last week released the entire 
text of the speech he had originally pre- 
pared for the floor debate on H.R. 7300. 
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He was firm in his conviction that, given 
the facts, the vast majority of his con- 
stituents in Westchester County, N. v., 
would understand the reasons underly- 
ing his opposition. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rxc- 
orRD, I include the editorial carried by all 
newspaper affiliates of the Westchester 
County Pubishers, Inc., an independent 
newspaper chain, on the day that Mr. 
DOoOOoLEY’s speech was reprinted. The fol- 
lowing is entitled “Westchester and the 
School Aid Bill,” as it appeared in the 


-Reporter-Dispatch, White Plains, N. V., 


Friday, August 4, 1961: 
WESTCHESTER AND THE School Arp BILL 
Hard facts can become like scalpels when 
used to slash through the emotionalism 
which fleshes the skeleton of our educational 


system and covers organic disorders which 


enfeeble that system. 
- Rarely are such facts compiled, organized, 
and courageously expounded to form an 


honest appraisal and to establish a sound 


opposition to illogical aid“ programs. 

But Congressman Epwin B. DooL ET, of 
Westchester, in a speech prepared in opposi- 
tion to the Federal-aid-to-education bill be- 
ing pushed by the Kennedy administration, 
does just that—he lays the bill bare for what 


it is, and educational delusion and an eco- 


nomic snare, a “pork barrel’’ measure loaded 
with glaring inequities. 

Mr. DooLey says, for instance: “For every 
$1 of Federal tax paid by Westchester resi- 
dents in support of this bill (the School As- 
sistance Act of 1961), only 27 cents would be 
returned as assistance to public school dis- 
tricts in this county.”’ 

The annual tax cost of the bill to West- 


chester residents would be $6,215,000. That 


would be more than the annual cost to each 
of 21 whole States and more than the total 
cost to 5 States, North and South Dakota, 
Vermont, Wyoming, and Alaska. 

New York State, which needs 10,200 class- 
rooms, would get an allocation of $44,748,000; 
Indiana, which has more classrooms than 
it needs, nonetheless would get more than 
$65 million. 

Only 237 of the Nation’s 40,000 school dis- 
ricts have ‘borrowed up to their statutory debt 
limits. 

Mr. Doorzr argues that high income 
States which are going to pay most of the 
costs and receive the smallest allocations 
of “aid” are the actual areas were the 
greatest increases in school enrollment have 
taken place; that the actual amount of 
aid is distorted in the public mind, its 
size amounting nationally.to only about 
4 percent of what the States and localities 
themselves would spend during the same 
period, even if they did not increase their 
own efforts by a penny. The proposed aid 
would represent only about 2% percent of 
New York State’s and just over 1 percent 
of Westchester’s normal expenditures. 

Mr. DooLtey makes sense with two addi- 
tional points: 

Westchester would be better off if New 
York and 35 other States were excluded en- 
tirely from the “benefits” of this Federal 
program. “The discrimination against New 
York,” he says, “then could well be justified 
in terms of national needs, for we would then 
be attempting to raise the level of educa- 
tional opportunity for the children of those 
States, which, because of their lack of 
wealth, are unable to do so entirely on their 
own.” 

The national average of public support 
per school pupil is estimated at 6390. In 
Westchester it amounts to $750. The bill 
would allocate to New York State the mini- 
mum of $12 per school-age child of which 
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Westchester’s share, Mr. DooLEy says, would 
come to no more than $8 and perhaps less. 

On the basis of all this, Mr. DooLry con- 
cludes: “This bill aims at no national emer- 
gency, provides no specific remedies, and 
makes no attempt to define particular 
needs.” So he will vote against it, in its 
present terms. 

The Congressman, of course, must be aware 
that his stand won’t even command respect 
for its frankness and courage, much less for 
its logic, from those who aren’t concerned 
with equities or practicalities. 

From them, he must know, he can expect 
only a storm of intemperately abusive pres- 
sure—pressure to ignore justice for his tax- 
paying constituents and even to violate his 
own conscience in this matter. For it seems 
to be the hallmark of “liberal” thinking 
that it has neither patience nor understand- 


ing for the views of others. 


So it would only be right and fair if 
those who agree with Mr. DooLEy were 2 
take the trouble to tell him so. 


When Did Outer Mongolia Cast Off Its 
| Red Shackles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, what possi- 
ble benefits to us from recognition of 
Outer Mongolia? 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, August 
12, 1961] 
WHEN Drm Cast Orr ITs 
Rep SHACKLES? 


For some reason the State Department ap- 


peared surprised because Chiang Kai-shek 
was said to be “upset” by reports that Wash- 
ington was about to recognize Communist- 
satellite Outer Mongolia as an independent 
republic worthy of a seat in the United Na- 
tions. Ambassador Everett Drumright was 
called back to Washington from Formosa, 
presumably to be given instructions on how 
to explain to the generalissimo that our 
trafficking with Outer Mongolia was just a 
little shenanigan between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. which needn’t mean any- 
thing to Formosa. 

But what in the world is the point of giv- 
ing non-Communist Asia even 5 minutes of 
the shakes to revive this often-exploded no- 
tion that Outer Mongolia is independent? If 
President Kennedy or Dean Rusk or who- 
ever is responsible for this bizarre idea would 
brush off the published hearings on the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations—before Senator 
Patrick A. McCarran’s subcommittee in 
1952— the ancestry of this hoary heresy 
would expose its shabbiness. On page 4522 
et seq. of the aforementioned hearings is the 
testimony of William C. Bullitt, our first Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. Mr. Bullitt 
testified that Owen Lattimore, an expert on 
the Mongolian question, came to him in 
Moscow early in 1936 on the way from a visit 
to Outer Mongolia. Lattimore, according to 
Bullitt’s testimony, urged Bullitt to recom- 
mend to President Roosevelt that Outer 
Mongolia be recognized as a “fully independ- 
ent” republic. 

“I asked him,” said Mr. Bullitt, “if there 
was no Soviet control of the People’s Re- 
public of Outer Mongolia. * * * And he 
replied there was no Soviet control whatso- 
ever.. I asked him if the GPU, which 
at that time was the title of the Soviet secret 
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did not, that the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public was independent and that his advice, 
which he urged me to telegraph at once to 
President Roosevelt, was that the American 
Government should immediately recognize 
the independence of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic.” 

All this came as quite a shock to Mr. 
Bullitt because only a month earlier he had 
had a revealing conversation with an old 
acquaintance of his, an assistant commis- 
sar named Karakhan, who had been quite 
active in Outer Mongolia on behalf of the 
Soviet foreign office. Karakhan, ‘according 
to his own statement, was sent to Outer 
Mongolia in 1934 to “finish off any signs of 
restiveness under Soviet control.” On his 
return to Moscow Karakhan called on Bullitt 
at the U.S. Embassy. 

“I said to him that I had heard he had 
been out there to finish off the People’s 
Republic of Outer Mongolia, or rather any 
signs of independence in it, and he said that 
indeed he had, but it was a very small 
affair.” Explained Karakhan, After all, in 
a country of nomads there are only 300 or 
400 people that count, and all I did on a 


given night was to have about 400 people 


seized by the GPU agents in the army and 


police force, and I had them shot before 


dawn and installed the people that the 
Soviet Government wished to have installed.” 
It seemed incredible that a Soviet official 
would be so frank with a foreigner, but Mr. 
Bullitt assured the committee that he had 
known Karakhan since 1919 and that they 
were, as the phrase is, “just like that.” 
Mr. Bullitt also knew, before the arrival 
of Lattimore in Moscow, that the U.8.8.R. 
had signed a protocol of mutual assistance 
with Outer Mongolia and that the Chinese 
had made “the strongest kind of a protest“ 
against the infringement of the sovereignty 
of China. “I was obliged to conclude,” said 


Mr. Bullitt, “that either Mr. Lattimore knew 


nothing about the subject on which he was 
supposed to be the leading American expert 
or that he was deliberately attempting to 
assist in the spread of Communist authority 
through Asia. I left the matter * * * with 
a question mark in my mind.” 

Recently Mr. Lattimore visited Outer 
Mongolia again, and this time his pet proj- 
ect, which has been turned down re- 
peatedly, seems about to be accepted. Why? 
If Outer Mongolia is any less a Soviet satel- 
lite than it was in 1936, evidence is lacking. 
Isn't this where we came in? 


Where Are We Headed? 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of IIlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the problems which face our 
country and every individual citizen are 
increasing daily. The manner in which 
we, as individuals, recognize and formu- 
late our position toward their solution 
will determine the place our country will 
hold in the world today and in the 


future. 


An editorial which appeared in the 
April - 20 issue of the Downers Grove Re- 
porter points up some of these vexing 
problems. We must all joint together in 
our firm determination and share the re- 
sponsibilities of maintaining the strength 
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police, had no control there, and he said they 


and respect our Nation enjoys. The edi- 
torial is as timely now as it was in April 
and I commend it for your reading. 

The editorial follows: 

| Pos!ITiIvE GOALS. 

We heard a speaker the other day who, 
more than any other we have heard or read, 
stated the problem and the solution to the 
greatest threat facing us today. 

In the fight against communism, said this 
man, it is not enough merely to be “against” 
this ideology * * * we must be for“ some- 
thing as well. 

Many Americans, almost all of us are 
against” communism; but, when it comes 
to a critical, individual analysis too many 
of us as individuals and groups either are 
not “for” anything or are not sure just — 
we do stand for. 

The dedicated Communist, whether he 80 
white, yellow, or black, has no doubt what 
he stands for * * * hecan articulately state 
the aims, purposes, tenets, and premises of 
the philosophy he believes. 

Most important of all, the Communist is 
willing to make any sacrifice including life 
itself to advance his cause. 

Against this single-minded, dedicated 
group our much vaunted free Western civi- 
lization has reeled back both physically and 
spiritually in confusion and, in some cases, 
outright terror in the past 16 years. 

What are we “for” * * * what do you 
stand for, what do I stand for, and what do 
Americans stand for? 

This is a question which must be an- 
swered and answered positively if we are 
to escape defeat. 

In our cherished belief in the right of a 
man to say what he thinks, in our zealously 
guarded national sympathy for the under- 
dog, whoever or whatever he may be, and 
in our defense of minority groups within 
our own country, too many of us have lost 
sight of some basic fundamentals. 

In our enthusiasm some of us carry the 
defense of the right of free speech to the 
point where we are protecting, encouraging 
and promoting the aim of those within our 
midst who would destroy the philosophy 
which protects them and ourselves at the first 
opportunity. 

From recent news stories it would appear 
that some ultra-conservative groups are as 
great a threat to our liberties and as devisive 
an influence as the ultraliberals and out- 
right Communists. 

Many of us know what we are against. 
We are against bigotry, prejudice, tyranny, 
big government, bores and loud-mouths. 

Also * * * in our revolt against the strict 
morality of the early 1900’s we have become 
cynical to the point of fetishism. Too many 
of us tend to sneer at patriotism, terming 
it chauvinistic. 

Too many of us tend to sneer at anyone 
who publicly professes a strong belief in 
anything * * * some of these people we call 
“bores, loudmouths and worse.” 

Listed among the seven reasons in a recent, 
daily newspaper why the morale of the 


“US. Communist Party remains at a 


high pitch despite an actual dwindling of 
strength during the past 20 years is: 

“They are convinced that our system, by 
stressing grays rather than blacks and whites, 
will turn out students marked by ‘uncer- 
tainty, vacillations, aimlessness, indecision, 
and chronic lack of deep convictions’ that 
will make them incapable of the self-dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice necessary in global 
competition between our two systems.” 

Think it over carefully and decide whether 


there is or is not an uncomfortably large 


measure of truth in that statement. 

The armed services attempt to teach ele- 
mental, straightforward simple patriotism to 
recruits in the ranks * * * to many recruits 
who have no desire to serve their country 


and plain, ordinary, simple, patriotic loyalty? 
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in the first place, feel no personal responsi- 
bility or duty in the second place and, if 
given the opportunity, would use any kind 
of means, clout, pull or what have you to 
avoid being where they are in the third 
place. 

What the youth of this country believes 
in, if it believes in anything, is but a re- 
fiection of what the parents of our youth 
believe . if anything. 

We will state here and now without much 
fear of contradiction that the mothers of 
well more than half of the draftees serving 
in our Armed Forces have raised their sons 
to believe that anything is better than hav- 
ing to serve in the Armed Forces. 

Fathers pull strings, or attempt to and 
mothers say: “Let someone else do the dirty 
work, but not my son.” 

We are a peace-loving people too many 
of us are so peace loving that we believe in 
peace at any price. 

We watch the disarmament talks and atom 
bomb ban talks with hopeful eyes, through 
rose colored glasses . . . forgetting that never 
in the history of civilization has disarma- 
ment prevented or even delayed a war 
and conveniently ignoring the absolute, in- 
controvertible fact that the other “side” by 
“their own statements and actions does not, 
has not, and never will intend to disarm a 
single solitary soldier until it has won total 
victory. 

We are a high-minded, materialistic, sen- 
timental, peace-loving people. 

We are experiencing what some hopefully 
call a spiritual rebirth ... more of us are 
becoming Christians than ever before; but, 
we strongly suspect it is a form of pacifistic 
Christianity when it should be a militant 
Christianity. 

Christianity and communism are totally 
incompatible ... .Communists recognize this, 
many Christians apparently do not, or pre- 
fer not to. 

Mighty Rome and opulent Carthage in the 
final years before their inevitable fall were 
unaware of their approaching doom and 
tragically mistook moral decay for “modern, 
enlightened culture and philosophy,” while 
continuing to do business as usual,” and 
pursue “pleasure as usual.” . 

Mighty and opulent America is exhibiting 
trends which are all too alarmingly similar. 

And so, just what do we believe * * * 
just what are we for? 

It is time for decisions on a national as 
well as on a local level. Decisions which 
must be made by each and every one of us 
and soon, before there is no time left for 
decisions. 

Are we for peace at any price, disarma- 
ment at any sacrifice, a higher standard of 
living and lower taxes at the ultimate ex- 
pense of our freedom? 

Are we for conformity, security, and our- 
selves regardiess of others, are we for free- 
dom of speech and action to the point of 
encouraging treason? 

Or are we going to do it the hard way and 
be for self-sacrifice, self-discipline, courage, 
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Do we or do we not believe in our Nation's 
traditions, aims, and purposes to the point 
where each of us is willing to lay his or her 
life on the line to defend them if neces- 
sary? 
We have come a long way—down ward—as 
individuals and as a nation from “Teddy” 
Roosevelt’s philosophy of meeting life and its 
problems headon, of enjoying the struggle 
and, by our very efforts, winning the fight. 

A great American once said, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me dea 323 My 
country right or wrong.” 
I will accept anything, any . any 
sacrifice to gain that goal.” 

Others say, “I will decide for myself if 
my country is right or wrong, and if I think 
it is wrong I will not lift a finger to save it.” 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


public interest delivered over station 
WBZ, radio and television station in Bos- 
ton, by Paul G. O’Friel and James E. 
Allen, on the subject of further educa- 
tional opportunities afforded to our stu- 


(Delivered by Paul G. O’Friel, general mana- 
ger, WBZ; James E. Allen, general man- 
ager, WBZ-TV) 

In this highly technical age, a college edu- 
important for 


First of all, there's a fierce scramble for the 
number of college places available. Second- 
ly, sending a youngster away to college is 
too much of a financial strain for many 
families. 

The Massachusetts Regional Community 


‘berths for students in the first and second 
years of college. And it's bringing education 
closer to home, so costs can be kept to mini- 
mum for both the students and the State. 
The program 
Pittsfield, with 
there'll be three other community colleges 
operating—in Boston, Haverhill, and Hyan- 

nis. Two more colleges will be opened in 


coming 
places for roughly 1,000 students. And there 
are still vacancies at all four colleges. At 
Pittsfield, Hyannis, and Haverhill, the num- 
ber of berths is fairly small, between 
15 and 30. But here in Boston there are at 
least 75 places to be filled. If work on the 
college building 


a number may be as high as 


There was a problem finding a location for 
the Community College in Boston last 
Spring. The final decision for use of a 
former Boston University building in the 
Back Bay was not made until after schools 
closed in June. Thus, interviews for admis- 
sions got off to a late start. 

The junior college curriculum has two 


fall term there will be 
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One is to prepare students in liberal arts 
and sciences for transfer to 4-year colleges. 
A few of the first-year students in Pitts- 
field have already made this jump; others are 
scheduled to go in February. 

The second part of the program—and it’s 
equally important—is to train students for 
more advanced positions in business and in- 


dustry, than they could qualify for as high 


school graduates. In an era when Massa- 
chusetts’ industrial future depends on the 
quality of its manpower, this type of train- 
ing is vital to the State’s economy as well as 
the welfare of its young people 

The community colleges al ont cannot solve 
the State’s higher educational problems. 
The regular State colleges and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts will also need addi- 
tional resources in the critical period ahead. 
But this new junior college program is de- 
signed to fill a definite, almost desperate 


need. Every effort must be made to assure 


its success. 


Lindsay Awaits Rusk’s Reply—Delay Is 
Cited in Answering Criticism of Robert 
Kennedy-Menshikov Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many other Republican Members, 
I have a high regard for the competence 
of the Secretary of State. This stems in 
part from the opportunity I had to serve 
with Mr. Dean Rusk for a time during 
World War II. Lately, a justified con- 
cern has arisen about the State Depart- 
ment’s control over the conduct of 
American foreign policy in the Kennedy 
administration. This concern is high- 
lighted by the following Doris Fleeson 
article from the Washington Star of 
August 9. Representative Lrnpsay’s let- 
— deserves a prompt and complete re- 
p 
LinpDsay AWaAITs Rusk’s Is 

CITED IN ANSWERING CRITICISM OF ROBERT 

KENNEDY-MENSHIKOV MEETING 

(By Doris Fleeson) 
When a Member of Congress does not re- 


ceive a reply to a letter he has written a 


member of the President’s Cabinet it is news, 


for Congress controls the purse strings. 


It is especially noteworthy when this oc- 
curs in the Kennedy administration, which 
is justly renowned for its personal courtesy 
to Senators and Representatives. The note- 
worthiness increases when the letter is writ- 
ten by a liberal who: is: also 
a Republican. 

Few Democrats receive from their Presi- 
dent and his aids the tender loving care ac- 
corded such Republicans, who are all too 
few for Kennedy purposes in this session 
of Congress. They are particularly treasured 
in the House where the Kennedy Waterloos 
most frequently take place. 

Still it is possible that Represeritative 
JoHN V. Lipsay, of New York City’s silk 
stocking district, was not too surprised when 
Secretary of State Rusk failed to answer his 
letter of July 27 last, though a reply was re- 
quested before the Secretary left the coun- 
try. 
The letter follows: 


August 10 


Dran Mr. Secretary: First I should like 
to congratulate you for the splendid off-the- 
record presentation that you gave to the 
Senate-House foreign policy group at lunch- 
eon last week. As I wrote you when you 
first took office, I was delighted with your 
appointment and I have no cause for regret 


over my vote of confidence. I increasingly | 


like your brand of quiet diplomacy. 
“Therefore, I was all the more disturbed 
when I read yesterday, in a column by 
Joseph Alsop, of a meeting, apparently sup- 
by the President, between the At- 
torney General, unaccompanied by anyone 
else, and the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Menshikov. According 
to the Alsop report, Berlin and related mat- 
ters of the greatest sensitivity, possibly af- 
fecting the safety of the entire world, were 
discussed, the Attorney General reportedly 
authorized to speak for the President. 
“If the is correct, I am deeply dis- 
turbed about this turn of events. 
“First, it bypasses your office and your 
Department, and in so doing runs great risks. 
“Second, it appears to be part of a grow- 
ing pattern—namely, the conduct of foreign 
relations in a casual or loose-reined ad hoc 
manner, too often involving personalities un- 
trained in foreign policy and the art of 


diplomacy. 


“Third, it makes it difficult for those of 
us who have a responsibility to our con- 
stituents and to the country to make sound 
evaluations which should lead to bipartisan 
support on foreign policy. 

I should be pleased if you would advise 
me whether the meeting occurred as re- 
ported. If so, I would like to know the 
circumstances surrounding it and your frank 
opinion as to whether this is a proper way 
in which to conduct foreign policy in general 
or to negotiate on the explosive question of 
Berlin. 

“Respectfully yours, 
2 “JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
“Member of Congress.” 

The Attorney General is, of course, the 

President’s brother, Robert. 5 


Canada Having Trouble With Socialized 


Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & World 
Report should be of interest to those, in 
this country, who point to Canada’s ex- 
periment with socialized medicine as an 
argument to set up a similar system in 


the United States: 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: UNDER FIRE IN CANADA 


REGINA, Sask.—The Canadian Province of 
Saskatchewan is having second thoughts 
about its ambitious plan for socialized medi- 
cine. 

Times are hard in Saskatchewan. Drought 
on the prairies has reduced tax revenues and 
raised the cost of welfare payments. Officials 

rom. 

Local doctors, meanwhile, have come up 
with a scheme which they say would be much 
less costly than the Government's plan. 

The college of physicians and surgeons 
suggests that the Government subsidize the 


we can yet save ourselves—if we have the | 
oS ower, this flame of liberty born in 1776, — . | 
burning for such a short time in the span of 
1 history and now flickering, will be snuffed | 
% | ut just as surely and inevitably as every 
5 Bas been snuffed out before it by a more de- 
eee termined, more dedicated foe. | 
. , — 
.ẽ ³ 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE | 
wish to include one of the many | 
| thought-stimulating broadcasts in the | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
dents in the Commonwealth of Massa- | 
chusetts: | 
‘Despite this fact, many high school stu- : | 
dents have found almost insurmountable . | 
— 
College program has been set up to help re- | 
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voluntary medical-care programs already in 
- existence. The 40 percent of the population 
which is not presently covered could be 
brought in, the doctors say, at a cost of $3.5 
million yearly. In contrast, the plan for 


socialized medicine would cost an estimated : 


$20 to $25 million per year. 

Saskatchewan doctors have campaigned 
against socialized medicine from the start. 
Now, hard times are winning converts to 
their side. 


We Will, If We Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following timely editorial 
which appeared in the National Tribune- 
The Stars and Stripes on August 10, 


1961: 
| We Wi, Ir WE 
Veterans throughout the Nation are gen- 
erally in accord with the statements uttered 
by President John F. Kennedy on July 25 
when he served warning to the Soviet Premier 
that, while this Nation is desirous of peace, 


it will fight for its rightful and legitimate ob- 


jectives. 

Americans have finally come to the realiza- 
tion that Communists recognize only superior 
forces. It is the one deterrent to further acts 
of aggression on the part of Premier Khru- 
shchev. 

In moving to beef“ up the numerical 
strength of our Armed Forces President Ken- 


nedy has served warning that this Nation 


will not again be caught unprepared for any 
acts of aggression on the part of the Soviet 
dictator. In too many instances this coun- 
try has been lulled into a false sense of 
security and then has paid the price in men 
and money to rearm and fight off its enemies. 

It is gratifying to note that the Congress 
has accepted the President’s recommenda- 
tions for increasing the might of America. 
There has been swift and speedy action on 
Capitol Hill to comply with all that the 
President has asked. 

With increased draft calls and a consider- 

able number of reserve components readied 
for action, there are bound to be some dis- 
locations in our pattern of living. As yet 
the President has not called upon the Nation 
to undergo substantial sacrifices. If the 
situation worsens that call will be made and 
as loyal Americans we will all do the things 
which are asked of us. 
The time has come when we must resolve 
that we will never retreat again from the 
Communist menace. We must strengthen 
our position at home and with our allies 
so that Russia will know we mean what we 
say. It is to be hoped that the action taken 
by the President will not serve to lull our 
allies into a complacent mood with the feel- 
ing that the United States, as it has done 
so many times in the past, will carry the 
ball. This is a time of mutual endeavor so 
that we can honor all of our commitments, 
promises, and pledges. 

Once again the United States is faced with 
a & predicament of not wanting to fight, but we 
have the high resolve to fight if we must to 
maintain our honor and agreements with 
other countries. 

Potential aggressors might do well to look 
back into history before goading this Nation 
into war. Were 2 able, Kaiser Wimelm 
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and Adolf Hitler could bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the strength and might of an 
aroused America. We don’t want to * 
but we will if we must. 


Lindsay Awaits Rusk’s Reply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished and hard-working colleague 
the gentleman from New York Con- 
gressman Linpsay, has identified, in a 
recent letter to the Secretary of State, a 
most remarkable development in the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of our Na- 
tion—a development which, I am sure, 
has caused Secretary Rusk as much con- 
cern as it has caused Congressman LInp- 


Sax and other thoughtful Members of 


Congress. 
Although I can readily appreciate the 
difficulties which the Secretary is ex- 
periencing in framing a responsive reply 
to Congressman LINDSsAy’s letter, the 
situation is one of grave import which 
demands an explanation. 

Doris Fleeson in her column which 
appeared in the Washington Star of Au- 
gust 9, 1961, points up the matter in her 
usual crisp fashion: 

Linpsay Awarrs Rusx’s Is 

CITED IN ANSWERING CRITICISM OF ROBERT 

KENNEDY-MENSHIKOV MEETING 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


When a Member of Congress does not re- 
ceive a reply to a letter he has written a 
member of the President’s Cabinet it is news, 
for Congress controls the purse strings. 

It is especially noteworthy when this oc- 
curs in the Kennedy administration, which 
is justly renowned for its personal courtesy 
to Senators and Representatives. The note- 
worthiness increases when the letter is writ- 
ten by a liberal internationalist who is also 
a Republican. 


Few Democrats receive from their President 


and his aids the tender loving care accorded 
such Republicans, who are all too few for 
Kennedy purposes in this session of Con- 
gress. They are particularly treasured in the 
House where the Kennedy Waterloos most 
frequently take place. 

Still it is possible that Representative JoHN 
V. Linpsay, of New York City’s silk stock- 
ing district, was not too surprised when 
Secretary of State Rusk failed to answer his 
letter of July 27 last though a reply was 
requested before the Secretary left the coun- 
try. 


The letter follows: 

DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: First I should like 
to congratulate you for the splendid off-the- 
record presentation that you gave to the 
Senate-House foreign policy group at lunch- 
eon last week. As I wrote you when you first 
took office, I was delighted with your ap- 
pointment and I have no cause for regret 
over my vote of confidence. I increasingly 
like your brand of ‘quiet diplomacy.’ 

“Therefore, I was all the more disturbed 
when I read yesterday, in a column by 
Joseph Alsop, of a meeting, apparently sup- 
ported by the President, between the At- 
torney General, unaccompanied by anyone 
else, and the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Menshikov. According to 
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the Alsop report, Berlin and related matters 
of the greatest sensitivity, possibly affecting 
the safety of the entire world, were dis- 
cussed, the Attorney General reportedly au- 
thorized to speak for the President. 

“If the report is correct, I am deeply dis- 
turbed about this turn of events. 

“First, it bypasses your office and your De- 


partment, and in so doing runs great risks. 


“Second, it. appears to be part of a grow- 


ing pattern—namely, the conduct of for- 
eign relations in a casual or loose-reined ad 


hoc manner, too often involving personalities 


untrained in foreign policy and the art of 


diplomacy. 

“Third, 
us who have a responsibility to our con- 
stituents and to the country to make sound 
evaluations which should lead to bipartisan 
support on foreign policy. 

“I should be pleased if you would advise 
me whether the meeting occurred as re- 
ported. If so, I would like to know the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it and your frank 
opinion as to whether this is a proper way 
in which to conduct foreign policy in general 


or to negotiate on the explosive question 1 


Berlin. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“Joun V. 
Member of Congress.” 
The Attorney General is, of course, the 
President's brother, Robert. 


Red Industry Bluff Should Be Called 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 
: OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
we have been hearing about Soviet su- 
periority in all fields. Too long we have 
accepted Communist claims at face value, 
ignoring the facts hidden behind them. 

This revealing and accurate report by 
the well-known labor writer, Victor 


Riesel, should be must reading for every- 


one. Therefore, I would like to insert 
“Red Industry Bluff Should Be Called,” 
by Victor Riesel, in the Recorp: 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Paris.—After days of poring over con- 
fidential reports out of Moscow, there is only 
one conclusion. 
oped a brand of poker as sensational as 
Russian roulette. They play this interna- 


tional poker with steel nerves. They always 


stand pat on a four flush, always bluff. and 
seemingly always win. They’re desperate in- 
side but play every outside hand out of 


strength they just don’t have. And it's time 


to call a few hands—and then there'll be 
peace. 

There have, for example, been a series of 
strikes—because so many skilled workers are 
so ill housed, ill fed, ill clothed, and fatigued 
from overwork, they just don’t worry about 


the new firing squad laws, or the “antisocial | 


element” law. Under this statute, Commu- 
nist Party officials call a block (street or 
neighborhood) meeting, charge the dissident 
or striker with being socially undesirable, 


and exile him to Siberia or to a distance of 


not less than 60 miles from his home. 
Nonetheless, there have been big strikes at 
Siberian hydroelectric plants, longshoremen 


culation of protests in East German steel 


The Russians have devel- 


| 
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| stoppages on the Odessa docks, constant 1 
| slowdowns in 
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Hun- 
‘garian plants and collective farms. 
Chairman of the Board N. S. Khrushchev 
himself is disturbed by the unrest and the 
possibility of new strikes such as shook East 
Berlin and Posnan some years ago. Reports 
to the intelligence services of most Western 
mations Indicate that he has beefed up his 
secret police. This police force is not yet the 
GPU of old Stalin, but its files on dissenters 
are being beefed up along with it. 
The purges are coming, make no mistake 
about that. Why? Because Soviet indus- 
try does not move nearly as swiftly as 
Khrushchev’s tongue or unsheathed shoes. 
Pick any industry except the spaceship 
business, be it chemicals or milk, including 
goats. By our standards, they’re 25 years 
behind the times. Look at the railroads. 
They are the guts of the Soviet economy, 
because virtually inside Russia 
moves on trains, when they move. | 
Pity it is that no one bothers to tell our 
people about the creaky Russian transport 
system which would fall apart during the 
strain of a war, even a brushfire war. And 
all the time our folks think the Soviets are 
9 feet tall. A report reveals that we have 
220,000 miles of rails to the Soviet’s 75,000— 
and they have twice the distance to cover. 
Furthermore, the Red railroads are pre- 
dominantly single track with no 
mechanization except around the big cities. 
No one has yet seen a pushbutton, auto- 
mated freight yard inside Russia. 


the report I have just read states that the 
Kremlin does not seem to have even a single 
steel boxcar. 

Here, then, you have the pattern for the 
high button shoes condition of the Soviet 
economy. The experts say that Russia’s 
rail system, which is one-third the size of 
ours, requires 10 times as many employees 
per route mile as ours does. 

Now multiply the railroad story by 50 
other industries. You get a picture of a 
Potemkin economy—all false front, like a 
movie set. Millions of workers are tied to 
their jobs at subsistence wages—and some- 
times not even that. That’s why there's 
unrest, strikes, slowdowns. That's why N. S. 
Khrushchev’ is using the old hard sell tech- 
nique to bluff us—we the people who 
invented Madison Avenue. 

We don’t have to fight him. Let's just 
call his bluff once. Then heu have to show 
his fourflush. Russians don't go away 
mad. They are realists. They'd stop 
bluffing. Then we could really talk about 
everlasting peace. 


A Distinct Public Service Performed 
by WIP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Eichmann trial draws to a close tol. 
lowing many weeks of almost unbeliev- 
able testimony, I would like to take this 
opportunity to call attention to the dis- 
tinctive public service performed by an 
independent radio station in Philadel- 
phia—WIP—which has been rebroad- 
casting the complete trial with concur- 
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rent English translation every night on 
its FM facility. 

I do not know whether any other radio 
“stations in the Nation, or anywhere in 
the world outside of Israel, for that mat- 
ter, have carried this entire historic pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Harry Glascock, vice pres- 
-ident and general manager of WIP, is to 
be congratulated, along with his entire 
staff, for their initiative and resourceful- 
ness as well as spirit of public service in 


carrying the details of the trial of the 


hideous exterminator of millions of peo- 
ple during World War II. 
WIT engaged an Israeli electronic en- 
gineer and shipped him hundreds of reels 
of recording tape as well as recording 
equipment in order to have every word 
of the trial on tape for rebroadcast in 
Philadelphia. This is in keeping with 
the station’s tradition of broadcasting in 
full every session of the United Nations 
General Assembly and Security Council, 
and the President’s news conferences. 
Normally I would hesitate to single out 
a single station among the many good 
ones in Philadelphia for a tribute of this 
nature, but the circumstances are such 
in connection with the Eichmann trial 
that I feel n in doing so. 


Discrimination Under Antitrust Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a recent editorial from 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette, entitled 
“Television Decision Is Blow to Packers.“ 

The editorial clearly outlines the back- 
ground and implications of a recent 
Federal court decision which held that 
the package television contract between 
the National Football League and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System violates 
the terms of a judgment under the anti- 
— laws handed down by the court in 
1953. | 

The court decision again highlights 
the chaotic condition of the Federal 
antitrust treatment of team sports. For 
example, baseball has been held to be 
exempt from the antitrust laws, while 
football is subject to their restrictions. 
This latest decision, for another exam- 
ple, throws out a contract for one league 
while another league operated under a 
similar contact last year without chal- 
lenge. 

All evidence points to the need for spe- 
cial treatment of team sports under the 
antitrust laws since, in this field, the 
unbridled competition which the anti- 
trust laws seek to foster leads straight 
to monopoly and economic destruction of 
the weaker teams, as the editorial points 
out. The courts have invited congres- 
sional action to solve the contradictions 
and chaos inherent in the present situa- 
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I know this problem is of deep concern 
to members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. That committee has worked 
valiantly in the past in an effort to pre- 
vent the destruction of such team sports 
as football. I am hopeful that action 
can be taken in this session of Congress 
to correct, at least, the harmful effect of 
the recent court decision on football’ 8 
television contracts. 

The editorial follows: 

TELEVISION Decision Is BLOW TO PACKERS 

The decision of a Federal judge that the 
package television contract between the Na- 
tional Football League and CBS is in vio- 
lation of Federal antitrust laws and is invalid 
holds serious consequences for the Green 
Bay Packers. 

Last year the Packers received revenues of 
about $120,000 for television broadcasting of 
their games. Under the new package con- 
tract this year they would have received some 


$332,000. 
Why the great difference? Under the new 


plan, CBS would get exclusive rights to 


broadcast all NFL games, and this is obvi- 
ously more valuable to the network than in- 
dividual contracts with some of the teams. 
Also, under the new plan, television revenues 
would have been spread equally among all! 
The Packers have always been at a dis- 
advantage in negotiating individually for 
television rights since their broadcasts cover 
a much smaller market area than the large 
metropolitan cities in the league. And now 
that Minneapolis is in the league their cov- 
erage area has been further restricted. 

The NFL felt it could legally enter into a 
package contract with CBS since the Ameri- 
can Football League operated under such a 
contract last year without challenge from the 
Government. 

However, the NFL is m a somewhat differ- 
ent position in this matter as compared with 
other professional sports organizations. The 
Federal Government sued the league for vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws in its television 
and radio practices some years ago. As a re- 
sult, a Federal court handed down a judg- 
ment in 1953 imposing certain restrictions 
on these practices. 

When the new television contract was con- 

cluded this year the league went back to 
Judge Allan K. Grim in Philadelphia and 
asked him whether the new contract was 
legal under his judgment. The Justice De- 
partment. objected, claiming the new con- 
tract was in violation of the 1953 decision. 
And now Judge Grim has so ruled. 
Judge Grim based his decision on the 
argument that under the league contract in- 
dividual NFL clubs eliminated competition 
among themselves in the sale of their tele- 
vision rights. Actually this is what the 
league and the clubs were trying to do, since 
they know that if this isn’t. done, some 
clubs will prosper greatly from television and 
others, like the packers, will suffer greatly | 
financially. This could lead eventually to 
elimination of the smaller cities from the 
league. 

Competition is usually regarded as a 
healthy thing in our free enterprise eco- 
nomic system, but there are situations where 
unbridled competition can lead to monopoly 


and this seems to be one of them. In the 


meantime it is difficult for the average foot- 
ball fan to understand why the Federal Gov- 
ernment prevents one professional league 
from packaging its telecasts and allows the 
other major league to do so. 

Since the Federal judiciary and the Jus- 
tice Department seem to approve of this dis- 
crimination, the remedy for the NFL ap- 
pears to be some positive legislation by Con- 
gress guaranteeing equal rights to both pro- 
fessional football leagues. 
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Resolution by Pennsylvania State Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
which was adopted by the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on July 
31, 1961. The resolution urges the issu- 
ances of special commemorative postage 
stamps on the 100th anniversaries of the 
Altoona conference, the Battle of Get- 
tysburg, the Gettysburg Address, and the 
burning of Chambersburg, and for a spe- 
cial commemorative postage stamp show- 
ing the Pennsylvania memorial at Get- 
tysburg on the 50th anniversary of the 
final day of the great reunion when 
Union and Confedereate veterans agreed 
that friendship and goodwill have been 
completely restored between them. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the leading part taken by the 


: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania among the 


Northern States of the United States in 
efforts to maintain and defend the Union 
against secession and disruption during the 
Civil War will induce many Pennsylvanians 
as well as citizens of other States to visit 
the historic places of Pennsylvania associated 
with that great conflict during the present 
centennial period; and 

Whereas this same interest will lead them 
to seek significant mementoes reminiscent of 
these historic places and of the great events 
which occurred there, and especially com- 
memorative postage stamps, which are 
among the most valued and treasured me- 
mentoes of historic events; and 

Whereas the Altoona conference of Sep- 
tember 24-26, 1862, was called by Gov. 
Andrew G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, to bring 
together the Governors of the loyal Northern 
States in a firm expression of support for 
the Union cause; and 

Whereas the Confederate invasion of 1863, 
which threatenéd Pennsylvania’s rich farm 
areas and even her great industrial cities, 


might have brought defeat to the Union, but 


Was halted at Gettysburg, Pa., in the decisive 
battle of the war on July 1-3, 1863; and 
Whereas President Lincoln in his brief 
address at the dedication of the national 
cemetery at the battlefield of Gettysburg on 
November 19, 1863, gave classic and lasting 
expression to the principles of American 


democracy which men fought for in that. 


battle and in that war; and 

Whereas the people of the borough of 
Chambersburg in Franklin County showed 
the extent to which Pennsylvanians were pre- 
pared to go in support of the Union when 
they refused to pay a ransom of $100,000 to 
a Confederate army, and as a consequence 
saw their homes and places of business 
burned on July 30, 1864, at a total loss of 


more than $1,600,000; and 


Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1910 erected the largest monument 
on the battlefield at Gettysburg to commem- 
orate the services of the soldiers from Penn- 
sylvania in that great battle: and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania on July 1 to 4, 1913, was host to a 
great reunion of Union and Confederate vet- 
erans when the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the United Confederate Veterans met 
together in a hearty reunion of former foes 
which symbolized a united nation; and 
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Whereas these significant events and places 
in Pennsylvania associated with the great 
conflict to preserve the Union are all exceed- 
ingly worthy of commemoration by the issu- 
ance of special commemorative postage 
stamps: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby memorializes 
the Senators and Representatives from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States to introduce legislation or make repre- 
sentations to the Postmaster General of the 
United States for the issuance of special 


commemorative postage stamps on the hun- 


dredth anniversaries of the Altoona con- 
ference, the Battle of Gettysburg, the Gettys- 
burg Address, and the burning of Chambers- 
burg, and for a special commemorative post- 
age stamp showing the Pennsylvania Memo- 
rial at Gettysburg on the 50th anniversary 
of the final day of the great reunion when 
Union and Confederate veterans agreed that 
friendship and good will have been com- 
pletely restored between them. 


Revolutions Without Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
these recent weeks of distressing ten- 


sions in our international community, I 


was highly pleased to reflect on and con- 
cur with an editorial entitled “Revolu- 
tions Without Violence,” which appeared 
in the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal on Monday, August 7, 1961. While 
this particular editorial points primarily 
to President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress in Latin America, it also tends 
to demonstrate with clarity and intelli- 
gence the road by which a private citizen 
may approach consideration of our inter- 
national relations and sharpens the 
focus on our modified concepts of for- 
eign aid now being debated in the halls’ 
of -Congress. 

The editor states: 

But the Alliance for Progress goes further. 
Its avowed aim is revolution—revolution 
without violence, revolution without Castros. 


The editor continues: 

Now the United States is going into busi- 
ness in competition with the Communists. 
Our slogans might include the words “es- 
tablished 1776’—‘benefit by our longer ex- 
perience’’—or, we do it without violence.” 
Russia’s slogan might claim to do it faster. 


The merest acquaintance with the 
chronology of human events reveals that 
revolutions are as old as recorded history 
and as current as today’s news bulletins. 
Familiarity with our own record will 
limit much of the difficulty in under- 
standing current revolutions in the inter- 
national community, for 1961 is still part 
of the age of revolution that was launch- 
ed in 1776. 

Our foreign assistance programs in 


Latin America, in the Far East, and in 


Africa are designed to catch the imagi- 
nation of the great masses of humanity 
which now seek to experience the spark 
and spirit of our own American Revo- 


lution. It is this spirit which attracts 
their vision to the United States as 
struggling infant and under-developed 
nations seek to establish their own gov- 


ernments and societies which will foster, 
provide, and guard personal freedoms 


and opportunities. 


One of the fundamentals a citizen 


must grasp is that every age has had its 
problems, its dangers, even its moments 
of desperation. Ignorance, disease, 
poverty, and hunger are as old as man- 
kind; they will not be banished easily 
or swiftly. As patience recognizes that 
great and effective results will not be 
easy, persistence appreciates that even 
slow progress will grind to a standstill 
unless effort is vigorous and continuous. 

I am pleased to include the entire edi- 
torial mentioned hereinbefore as gene: of 
my remarks: 

REVOLUTIONS WITHOUT VIOLENCE 

The Alliance for Progress in Latin America, 
which is now getting organized in a confer- 
ence at the ministerial level in Uruguay, 
reflects the most promising and creative 
American thinking in foreign affairs since the 


Marshall plan and NATO. But its object is 


different. 

The Marshall plan sought—and 8 
the recovery of free Europe. NATO achieved 
a defense organization which put limits on 
the further advance of communism in Eu- 
rope. But the Alliance for Progress goes 
further. Its avowed aim is revolution— 
revolution without violence, revolution with- 
out Castros. 

This aim is a bold challenge to Russia in 
an area of activity which Moscow claims as 
its very own. Actually, the Communists 
don’t make revolutions: they infiltrate, per- 
vert, and take over revolutions started by 
others. Nevertheless they have been, until 
now, the only firm advertising expert Services 
to revolutionists the world over. 

Now the United States is going into busi- 
ness in competition with the Communists. 

Our slogans might include the words “es- 
tablished 1776; benefit by our longer ex- 
perience”; or “we do it without violence.” 
Russia’s slogan might claim to do it faster. 

This is something we ought to be doing 
even if the Communists didn’t exist. It is 
decent to help one’s neighbors. It is to our 
national interests to have peaceful change 
in this hemisphere. The people are growing 
impatient for better living standards, land 


reform, political reforms, housing, education, 
and—when the groundwork has been laid— 


industrialization. Even the aristocratic 
classes in Latin America are beginning to 
understand that these things will come vio- 
lently if they don’t come peacefully. 

The problem ts whether the people will be 
too impatient to wait—whether they will 


call im the other firm which promises more 


speed. Time is running out, and the cold 
war hangs in the balance. We can lose the 
cold war in our own hemisphere. 

In Uruguay the main problem is setting 
up the administrative machinery. Estimates 
are that it will be 18 months before the Al- 
liance for Progress gets into high gear. The 
Marshall plan developed faster because Eu- 

had more skilled leadership, more stable 
political setups, more trained technicians and 


managers, and highly developed industry in 


being. 

Two of the big problems in Latin America 
are taxes (far too low, and too easily evaded 
by the wealthy) and population growth 
(the highest in the world) which threatens 
to wipe out all gains while furnishing more 
fodder for violence. These are just two dif- 
ficulties of the many the cooperative effort 
will face. 
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Yet our method is really faster. The ener- 
gies expended in violence—as in Cuba, which 


Has sent Che Guevara to Uruguay to sell the 


Communist product—are not available for 
peaceful construction. Trying to go too fast 
makes for great waste. Only the Alliance 
for Progress can hope to build from the 
ground up with no lost motion. 


America Is a Great Battlefield 
- EXTENSION o REMARKS 
ON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a speech delivered by the Honorable 
Mark Lane, Democratic Assemblyman 
from the 10th Assembly District of New 
York County. Assemblyman Lane de- 
livered this speech on July 31, 1961, in 
accepting an award of the Washington 


Temple, in Brooklyn, N.Y. His stirring 


words remind all of us that civil rights 
is the great unfinished business of 
Congress: 
REMARKS BY MARK LANE IN ACCEPTING AWARD 
OF WASHINGTON TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. V., 
_ AS FREEDOM FIGHTER 
America today is a great battlefield. The 
soldiers carry no weapons save their own 
courage and their determination to be free. 


They carry but one shield against terror 
and stones and bombs and arsonists and 


invitations to riot issued by men in high | 


places including Governors and Senators 
and State legislators. That shield is the 
knowledge that they are right and the con- 
viction that they will suffer, if need be die, 
but they shall not turn back. 

Who are these warriors, unafraid? Who 
are these heroes who ride by bus and train 
into the dark night of Alabama, into the 
depths of Mississippi—who submit them- 
selves to beatings and scorn, to jail and 
chain gangs. They are in most cases chil- 
dren. Negro children and white children. 
Children from the North and children from 
the South. In the absence of strong and 
consistent moral leadership by men in high 
places, our Nation is led in this most won- 
derful and turbulent time, by children. I 
am honored to be associated with them 
and it is on their behalf and in the name of 
the more than 200 young people arrested 
recently in Jackson, Miss. that I accept the 
award you have conferred upon me. 

Your award states that I have suffered 
“humiliation and jailing”. The only humili- 
ation I suffered during that day spent in 
a hot Jackson jail came from contemplating 
the question asked of me by a Mississippi 
detective. “Isn’t there discrimination in 
New York?” he asked. Alone in my cell I 


recalled that perhaps no area in the por- 


the city of New York or as the Assembly 
District that I represent. I thought of the 
fight on the floor of the New York State 
Legislature last year when the Neanderthal 
wing of one of the major parties spoke out 
against the compromised and almost mean- 
ingless fair housing bill as “going too far.” 
I though of the sell out by the Albany poli- 


ticilans in passing for the first time in the 


history of New York State a residency wel- 
fare bill, a bill conceived in bigotry, based 
upon false presumptions, indeed the father 


to the present Newburgh welfare atrocity— 
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a bill signed in an act of abject surrender 
by a man who pledged that he would never 
sign such unfair and un-American legisla- 
tion. 

The only humiliation I suffered followed 
the rejoinder by the Jackson police chief 
that we had violated a call for a “cooling off 
period” by a man high in the councils of 
Government. To him I say, we have all of 
us, for 200 years of slavery and for 100 years 
since, cooled off. We are frozen in the ice 
of our leaders’ indifference. From this point 
on we move forward and those who do not 
understand the forces of history will be left 
standing far behind as mere bystanders. 
To those who counsel that we should be 
satisfied with the progress that we have 
made in recent years we reply that it is 7 
years since the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
and less than 7 percent of the Negro chil- 
dren in the South are attending integrated 
schools. At this rate the southern schools 


will be integrated by the year 2054. Perhaps 


judged by standards of 50 years ago this 
might be considered progress but we live in 
a jet age world today. Soon all of Africa 
will be free. Then will we still be trying to 
get a glass of orange juice in some second 
rate southern luncheonette? 


This battlefield stretches before us. It 


runs from Old Mole Hill in Mississippi 
straight through to New Rochelle, N.Y. It 
runs through every dirt crossroads town in 

and the Carolinas and the red clay 
hamlets of Alabama but let us not forget 
that it passes through Newburgh, N.Y., and 


Albany, N.Y., and every single upstate town 


and city in New York. Let the representa- 
tives of our State in the councils of world 
politics remember when they call upon men 
in other lands to join with us to bring free- 
dom and democracy to the world, that that 
is part of the unfinished business here at 
home. The battles yet unfought in Amer- 
ica must be won before we can join that ex- 
clusive club called the free world. Amer- 
ica does not deserve the self-proclaimed title 
of “leader of the free world” until all of its 
citizens are free. Free to go to school. Free 
to vote. Free to travel. And our leaders do 
no honor to the cause of liberty, to the deep 
strivings and hopes of our people by pre- 
tending that no problem exists. I call upon 
the Congressmen and Senators of our great 
State of New York. Travel to Jackson, Miss. 
and see how free our land is. Issue a proc- 
lamation of liberty from the city jail in 
Jackson and men throughout the world will 
listen and will detect a deep note of sin- 
cerity—a new meaning. This is not my 
challenge. It is the challenge of America, 
1961. Our soldiers are in jail now as I 
speak to you. Let * generals join them, 
or step aside. ; 


The Lotteries of Switzerland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


‘HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the lotteries of Switzerland. There is 
no national lottery in Switzerland, but 
a number of the cantons have grouped 
together to run several regional lotteries. 

Gross receipts in 1960 came to about 
$5 million. Profits amounted to some 
$1.2 million. Some of the cantons use 
their share of the income for private 
charity cases, while others use it for pub- 
lic charities or cultural organizations. 
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The Swiss are widely and rightfully 
famed for their interest in charitable 
causes. In addition, they have recog- 
nized that lotteries can be helpful devices i 
to assist their endea vors in this direction. 
When will America wake up to the worth 
of State and national lotteries? 


at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair Fair in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF — REMARES 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
propaganda activities of the Yugoslav 
Communists at the International Trade 
Fair in Chicago has attracted consider- 
able public attention. A series of nine 
Communist tracts have been distributed 
through the Yugoslav exhibit at the 
fair. These pamphlets have been an- 
alyzed by Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, 
a well known authority on the tactics 
of the Tito brand of international Com- 
munism. Under leave previously 
granted, I include the text of the article 
by Dr. Draskovich, under the title Com- 
munist Propaganda at the International 
Trade Fair in Chicago“: 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE FAIR IN CHICAGO 


As they approach the grounds of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Chicago, visitors 
can see the slogan “world peace through 
world trade“ boldly displayed on the front 
of the main building. And most visitors 
believe that this is the basic rule for all 
exhibitors, regardless of the country which 
they represent. 

That, however, is not the case. It is not 
the case as far as the Communists are con- 
cerned, for they do not believe in world 
peace, unless it is Communist-imposed and 
Communist-eontrolled peace, peace of the 
grave and of the jail for all nations, and 
unrestricted tyrannical power for the Com- 
munists. Consequently, the slogan abous 
world trade serving the end of attaining 
world peace has a different meaning for 
them. Like everything else, world trade is 
only means for the attainment of Com- 
munist world dictatorship. Until that end 
is attained, the Communists are to use all 
means, any and every opportunity to work 
not for peace or freedom, or equality or 
progress, but for communism. In other 
words if Yugoslavi and Polish Communists 
are participating at the International Trade 
Fair in Chicago, it is not because they 
would be desirous of promoting world peace 
and understanding, but because they deem 
the Trade Fair to be a good opportunity for 
Communist propaganda, glorifying commu- | 


nism and attacking and detracting the free 


world, especially the United States of 
America. 

The nine pamphlets distributed clandes- 
tinely by the officials at the Yugoslav stand 
at the International Trade Fair in Chicago 
are a telling example of Communist con- 
cepts and methods. These nine pamphlets 


are: 
“Yugoslav Foreign 


1. Josip Broz Tito, 
Policy.” 

2. Ivan Laca and Momcilo Grujic, “The 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia.” 
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3. “One Chow ‘Facts About Yugo- 
slavia.” 

4. “Condemnation of the Crime.” 

5. Dr. Leon Cerskovic, “Social and Eco- 
nomic System in Yugoslavia.” 

6. Branko Kubovic, Jakov Sirotkovic, Beri- 
slav Sefer, “Economic Planning in Yugo- 
slavia.“ 

7. Dr. Pavle Kovac, 
ment in Yugoslavia.” 

8. “Social Management in Yugoslavia.” 

9. J. Davico, M. Bogosavljevic, “The Econ- 
omy of Yugoslavia.” 

1. The pamphlet on Yugoslav foreign pol- 
icy contains the speech which Tito delivered 
at the U.N. General Assembly on September 
22, 1960, in New York. It is well known that 
that XV General Assembly which saw all the 
leaders of the Communist world assembled 


around their boss Nikita Khrushchev, was 


also a special occasion for a display of com- 
plete Communist unanimity between Tito 
and the Soviet Union. Tito took the same 
position as Khrushchev on the problem of 
Germany, on the problem of colonialism, on 
the problem of disarmament. Claiming to 
be deeply disturbed by some trends of de- 
velopment in international relations, Tito 
said: 

“What is the only lasting positive alterna- 
tive to the present negative developments in 
this sphere? We are firmly convinced that 
the realization of general and complete dis- 
armament alone provides such an alterna- 
tive. This is precisely the reason why the 
Yugoslav Government has—in addition to 
the support given to other comprehensive 
measures leading toward general and com- 
plete—welcomed the proposal set forth in 
the statement of the Prime Minister of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Mr. 
Khrushchev to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on September 18, 1959, as well 
as later Soviet proposals indicating a broad 
and direct approach to actual disarmament 
measures” (p. 28 of the pamphlet). 

Besides this clear and unveiled endorse- 
ment of the Soviet Union, the other most 
important point in Tito’s U.N. speech is his 
concept of coexistence. On pages 35 and 
36, he goes beyond proclaiming the virtues 
and merits of coexistence, but states very 
bluntly that coexistence should not “mean 
the preservation of existing relations,” but 
on the contrary should be sought “in order 


point toward more active relations and more 
fruitful and broader cooperation among all 
states and nations,” which Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives always, without exception, can 


visualize Only under socialism, ie., com- 
munism. 


2. As for the pamphlet about the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia, it suffices to 
quote a few sentences, which are self-ex- 
Pplanatory. (We need, of course, not be con- 
cerned with Communist democratic ver- 


biage. 

“The League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY) is the leading political organization 
of the working class and working people of 
Yugoslavia, It is fighting for the develop- 
ment of socialist society and for its evolu- 
tion toward communism” (p. 7). . 

The LCY combats “anti-socialist mani- 
festations and influences” (p. 7). 

“The scientific theoretical foundation in 
the practical work of the League of Com- 
munists is Marxism. The League of Commu- 
nists strives for a creative attitude toward 
Marxism, for its continual elaboration by 
generalizing the experiences of socialist de- 
velopment in Yugoslavia and in the world 
and by utilizing the achievements of scien- 
be thought” (p. 8). 

In present-day Yugoslavia the League ‘has 
acquired and plays a distinctive role in every 
sphere of socialist democracy and in the 
various organizations of the working people” 


(P. 9). 


“Worker’s Manage- 
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“The League of Communists fosters 
among its members the idea of proletarian 
internationalism and instructs the Yugoslav 
peoples in this spirit. The principle of pro- 
letarian internationalism enjoins the Com- 
munists primarily to fight steadfastly for 
the victory of socialism in their country and 
to extend to this struggle avery 
other country” (p. 42). 

3. The booklet “One Thousand Facts 
About Yugoslavia” is a typical Communist 
propaganda brochure, mixing irrelevant sta- 
tistics with arbitrary data destined to glor- 
ify the nonexisting achievements of com- 
munism and with outright lies. The 
pamphlet speaks about prewar Yugoslavia 
as a country run by the “Serbian bour- 
geoisie.” During that time, “agrarian, peas- 
ant and social problems rent the country, 
while on the other hand those who cham- 
pioned progressive social trends were sub- 
jected to the most severe persecution.” Let 
it suffice to say that the most complete and 
democratic agrarian reform was instituted 
in the small principality of Serbia in 1836, 
i.e., more than one century before Tito was 
imposed by Moscow as ruler of Yugoslavia. 
Besides, the charges of persecution of pro- 
gressive elements are completely devoid of 
foundation. Mosa Pijade, one of the leading 


' Yugoslav Communists, who died in 1957, 


was allowed, while in jail, in prewar Yugo- 
slavia to translate Karl Marx’ “Das Kapital” 
and have it published. It is true that the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia was out- 
lawed in 1921, but only after overwhelming 
evidence was accumulated and made public 
about its subversive and revolutionary activi- 
ties, which culminated in an — appeal to 
armed overthrow of the existing order 

The events of 1941 are also shamelessly 
distorted. The pamphiet portrays the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia as a patriotic 
force, which rose up and rallied the people 
to fight the Nazi invader. The truth is, of 
course, that at the time of Hitler 's invasion 
of Yugoslavia (April 1941) Hitler and Stalin 
were allies and the Yugoslay Communists 
played during the 2 weeks of war (April 6 
17, 1041) the role of Quislings, sabotaging 
the war effort to the full. According to their 
own admissions, they started fighting the 
Nazis only after June 22, 1941, when Hitler 
had attacked the Soviet Union. The national 
and democratic resistance movement of Gen. 
Draza Mihailovich had started the strug- 
gled against the invader immediately after 
the occupation and as soon as he was able 
to rally the remnants of the Yugoslav Army, 
which was undermined by the Communist 
fifth column and the Croatian Ustashi (Hit- 
ler’s and Mussolini’s agents). The first con- 
flict between the Chetniks of Draza Mihaflo- 
vich and the Nazis took place on May 8, 1941, 
1.e., more than 6 weeks before the Commu- 
nists decided that they were “patriots” and 
that Yugoslavia was invaded by a foreign 
power. 

In the pages concerning the organization of 
the state and authority, there is much demo- 
cratic verbiage, but it is not enough to con- 
ceal the basic fact that all power in Yugo- 


Slavia belongs to “the working people,” 1. e., 


the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
that the so-called division of power (execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative) is a shame- 
less hoax, since there is only one power in 
Communist Yugoslavia, the power of the 
League of Communists and its federal execu- 
tive council. The pamphlet must concede: 
“The power of the courts to decide on all 
matters regarding the rights and duties of 
the citizens and to impose sanctions is based 
on and derives from the uniform authority 
of the working people. Thus one cannot 
really speak of a separate judicial power in 
Yugoslavia, but only of the judicial func- 
tions of the one single authority which 
exists” (pp. 27-28). 

Among countless falsehoods, let us men- 
tion the statement (p. 40) to the effect that 
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“the Constitution guarantees freedom of 
conscience and of religious teaching.” | 

Not less bold and shameless is the asser- 


tion that the Yugoslav Communists applied 
in agriculture the principle that “the land 


belongs to those who work it” (p. 50). It is 
notorious that the story of Yugoslav agri- 
culture under communism is the same as the 
story of agriculture and the peasants under 
any Communist regime, Ie. the story of the 


4. The pamphlet “Condemnation of the 
Crime” is a typical Communist rabble-rous- 
ing brochure of 36 pages, destined to inflame 
passions against the colonialists and glorify 
the well-known Congolese postal embezzler, 
murderer, and Communist agent Patrice 
Lumumba, following his death in January 
1961. It must be said that the Yugoslav 
Communist propaganda experts took great 
pains to avoid any direct, explicit reference 
to the United States or America. But in 
view of the fact that the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Government and all the Yugoslav press 
has always, without exception taken the 
same stand as the Soviet Union and Red 
China on the problems of colonialism, Africa 
and the Congo, b the “colonialists”’ 
and Western “imperialists” for all the trouble 
and praising as the only true and legitimate 
representative of the Congo, the Communist 
agent Patrice Lumumba, this venomous 
pamphlet is an effective anti-American 
weapon, which the Yugoslav representatives 
at the International Trade Fair in Chicago 
were bold enough to distribute in this free 


country. The whole pamphlet leaves no 


doubt as to who is accused as the main cul- 
prit for the death of Lumumba. Speaking 
in the Marx and Engels Square on February 
14, 1961, Dusam Petrovic, chairman of the 
central board of the Socialist Alliance of 
the Working People of Siberia, stated among 
other things: “We assert: his (ie. Patrice 
Lumumba) murder is the result of shameful 
colonialist, interference in the 
affairs of the Congo” (p. 20). 

What the authors of this pamphlet care- 
fully pass under silence is the fact that 


capitalists and Western imperialists, that 
in Belgrade, to demonstrate against the 


injuries and had to be taken to hospitals. 
The picture on page 13 illustrates this un- 
foreseen aspect of the Communist-staged 
demonstrations against the West. 

All the pamphlets listed above under 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9, do not deserve within this 


were bad and that they have now, that 
capitalist private ownership has been abol- 
ished, improved beyond recognition. What 
stands out, is the open adherence to the basic 
tenets of Karl Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and 


toward progress and happiness of the people. 
However, the first thing to consider is that 
Communist statisticians feel no obligation 
toward truth at all, but obligation toward 
their Communist superiors. Thus, the 
statistics produced do not bear 
any relation to the real state of affairs, but 
are completely arbitrary. Second, there are 
basic facts which no amount of statistics 
can wipe out of existence. One of the most 
is the fact that capitalist Yugo- 

slavia, with primitive agriculture, was a 
country which not only was able to feed 
its people, hut was a well-known exporter 


| 
2 | most brutal repressions, plunder, exploita- 
— — 
while the Communist authorities of Yugo- 
slavia did their best to organize throughout 
the country demonstrations against the 3 
with the intention of making it a starting secres polite. 22 Sook 
place in Belgrade between the youth which ö 
was supposed to demonstrate against Bel- N 
gium and the United States, and the police, 
about 70 members of the police suffered grave 
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| 
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| survey separate analyses, since they follow 
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its people, and was several times 
verge of starvation of millions in towns 
villages. Moreover, that starvation danger 
was relieved only owing to the help from the 
capitalist West, above all the United States. 

It should be stressed that in all the nine 
pamphlets which the Yugoslav Communists 
have been distributing to Americans at the 
International Trade Fair in Chicago, there 
is not one word about the $3 billion of U.S. 
economic, technical, and military aid which 
they have received from the United States 
in the last 15 years and without which Com- 
munist Yugoslavia would have been bank- 
rupt long ago. 

Whether we should let Communist regimes 


3 take part at our trade fairs is a separate 


question, into which we do not intend to 
go here. But it stands to reason that trade 


- fairs should not be occasions where we would 


make it possible for Communists to spread 
Communist propaganda, attacking the Amer- 
ical economic, political, and social order, 
with the aim of destroying it. 


U.S. Croplands Found Shrinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


: OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
dressing the House on June 15, I pointed 
out the expectation that in the next 40 
years Americans will turn more land to 
urban uses than they have needed for all 
our cities, towns, and villages in the 
more than three centuries since the 
founding of Jamestown. One aspect of 
the effect of this metropolitan growth is 
described in the accompanying article 
from the New York Times of August 6, 
1961. 

It is increasingly apparent that we 
must coordinate our efforts in the fields 
of city planning, agriculture, natural 


resources, recreation, wildlife preserva- 


tion, and sheer living and breathing 


space. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Founp SHRINKING—MILLION 

Acres Lost YEARLY TO GROWTH OF SUBURBS 

(By Donald Janson) 

West Inp., August 2.—More 
than 1 million acres are going out of crop- 
land annually, largely to accommodate urban 
sprawl. 

The figure is taken from a new national 
inventory of soil and water conservation 

The inventory indicates that the Nation’s 
cropland will be converted to city and other 


nonagricultural uses at an accelerating rate. 


“This trend is likely to speed up as more 
and more people require more space in which 
to live, work, and play,” Donald A. Williams, 

tor 


culture’s Soil Conservation Service, told the 
Soll Conservation Society of America this 
week 


“The rush of city dwellers to the suburbs 


“Soll and water conservation is not for 
farmers alone,” he asserted. 
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MAJOR PROBLEM SEEN 


The inventory shows that 75 million acres 
of highly erosive land should be removed 
from cultivation, Mr. Williams reported. 

Cropping this land, much of it in the high 
plains of the West, depletes the soil and 
creates dust and washout hazards for 
neighboring farms and ranches. 

Getting this marginal land permanently 
converted to pasture is “one of the major 
conservation problems of the future,” Mr. 
Williams said. 

The Great Plains conservation program, 
which offers farmers Federal technical and 
financial help in making the transition, has 
made some strides in recent years. But an- 
nual appropriations have been insufficient 
to enroll all the marginal farmers who have 
sought aid, for example, in shifting from 
growing wheat to growing livestock. 

Mr. Williams said the inventory showed 
that 444 million acres were being culti- 
vated, an equivalent amount is in pasture 
and approximately the same acreage is in 
woodland. 

Two-thirds of the total, including two- 
thirds of the crop land, needs some kind of 
conservation treatment, he said. 

Erosion is the major problem on 237 mil- 
lion acres of crop land, the inventory shows. 
Walter C. Gumbel, president of the 2 
said agriculture was losing 400,000 acres 
crop land a year through erosion. 

BETTER GRASS NEEDED 


The inventory, begun in 1957 and com- 


pleted except for State-by-State summaries, 
is the first of its kind. Thirty thousand peo- | 


ple in 3,000 counties analyzed the land and 
water resources in all of the Nation’s rural, 
privately owned property to produce it. The 
Government will publish a summary soon. 

The inventory identifies 13,000 natural 
watersheds, the first time the Nation has 
had a count. About half were found to 
need flood-control projects. Others need 
work to control erosion and drainage or to 
provide irrigation or recreation facilities, or 
to develop municipal and industrial water 
supplies. Many need multipurpose projects. 

Mr. Williams disclosed the findings at the 
closing session of the society’s 3-day 
annual meeting. Other speakers joined him 
in stressing the need for converting poor 
crop land to such soil-conserving uses as 
pasture and for more widespread use of 
such soil and water conservation practices 
as terracing and strip-cropping. 

They agreed that removal of erosive land 
from wheat, corn and cotton production 
would help reduce Government-held sur- 
pluses in those crops. 


Full Employment Depends Upon Cost of 
Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 


mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the copy from an adver- 
tisement by the Warner & Swasey Co., 
which appeared in this week’s edition 
of US. News & World Report. The 
truth of the statement that the best way 
to cut unemployment is to cut costs is 
aà valuable lesson for those who believe 
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you can continually increase wages with- 

out either increasing productivity or 

prices: 

You Can Force EMPLOYEES To Pay HIGHER 
WAGES BUT You CANNOT FoRCE CUSTOMERS 
To Pay HIGHER PRICES 


A major cause of unemployment is high 
wages that are not earned. Today the in- 
dustries with highest wage scales have dou- 
ble the national rate of unemployment. 

Higher wages without increased produc- 
tion to earn them of course increase the 
cost of what is made; that increases prices; 
that means fewer people can buy. And that 
is what is causing unemployment today. 

Benefits won’t cure it—you’d have to keep 
paying benefits forever, and no nation can 
do that. The only permanent cure is more 
efficient production, to reduce costs and 
broaden markets. 

With all the world’s unfilled wants and 
needs, America isn’t overproduced, it’s only 
ys To cut unemployment, cut 
costs. 


Family Fallout Shelters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today has approved the expendi- 
ture of $200 million primarily for plan- 
ning purposes, for civil defense. The 
fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the only prac- 
tical insurance we can have against the 
wholesale death that would result from 
a thermonuclear attack is the simple, 
inexpensive family fallout shelter—self- 
constructed and self-financed. 

Official estimates place the possible 
casualty toll as high as 70 million Ameri- 
cans in a full-scale attack. A group- 
shelter program, currently stressed by 


the administration, is designed to save 


from 10 million to 15 million lives. The 


cost would exceed $200 million. : 
But, mass shelter would be of little 


value to the suburban or rural family. 
In less than 24 hours from the hour of 
attack they would be just as subject to 
the lethal rays of nuclear fallout as any 
city dweller—no matter how remote 
their homes from actual target areas. 
President Kennedy proposes to spend 


393 million for survey purposes alone 


in his group-shelter program. From this 
we can assume the total cost of the com- 
pleted program would run into the bil- 
lions, if it is intended to protect a major 
segment of the population. 

We face a dangerous enemy; an enemy 
armed with the destructive force of the 
atomic age. It would be suicidal to 
ignore this threat or to fail to recognize 
that Berlin or some future world crisis 
might provoke a nuclear exchange. 

By law and tradition the Federal Gov- 
ernment bears the burden of providing 
for the national defense. But, with the 
mounting costs of maintaining military 
supremacy, the race for space, expanded 


foreign-aid programs and other expendi- 


tures directly tied to our security and 


| 
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survival, the Government cannot afford 
to assume the additional cost of a truly 
adequate nationwide shelter program. 
The individual, whenever possible, 
should be given the opportunity to share 
the cost and responsibility of providing 
for his own protection and the protection 


of his family. 


With this view in mind, today I filed a 
bill which I hope will prove the needed 
spur to such an individual effort. It 
would allow taxpayers a deduction from 
gross income for one-half the expenses 
incurred in the construction of a fallout 
shelter of approved design. The allow- 
ance would be granted for the taxable 
year in which the shelter was completed, 
but would also include expenses incurred 
during the preceding year. Private cor- 
porations which lease property for resi- 
dential purposes as well as individual 
taxpayers would be eligible for the de- 


‘duction. 


I hope the day never comes when 
American families are forced to retreat 
to such shelters, but I feel they are suffi- 
ciently important to our national defense 
to provide the public with whatever in- 
centive is necessary. The possible loss 
of tax revenue would be insignificant 
compared to the number of lives such 
shelters could save, or when compared to 
the cost of a federally financed shelter 
project that could offer equivalent pro- 
tection. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Congressman Monsx, filed a similar bill 
last week. He urged then, as I do now, 
that the distinguished members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means give this 
legislation their prompt attention and 
consideration. 


Time To Give Some Though to Role of 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the thoughtful 
editorial, included herewith, by David 
Lawrence in U.S. News & World Report, 
raising a question as to the proper role 
of the United Nations in international 
disputes. In my opinion, the U.N. was 
never intended to become a superstate 


and we should make sure that it does 


not evolve into one which would jeopard- 
ize the sovereignty of the United States 
and put us at the mercy of an organiza- 
tion which very easily may become com- 
pletely controlled by the Communist bloo 
and those nations which seem to have a 
preference for that system of govern- 
ment. - 

The editorial follows: 

U.N.—MEDIATOR OR MEDDLER? 

(By David Lawrence, by cable from Europe) 

Say the word “sovereignty,” and you are 
mentioning the most sensitive word in the 


language of diplomacy. Yet there is dis- 
may when a country refuses to let the 


aspect to 
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United Nations mold its sovereignty into 
whatever pattern an articulate majority may 
happen to improvise. 


For, while the United Nations was never. 


authorized by its charter to become a super- 
state, some members today insist on such a 
role whenever their political interests. seem 
to be benefited thereby. 

Few will deny that the United Nations has 
been a great experiment and that it repre- 
sents a step forward in international rela- 
tions. What was previously an occasional 
conference or international convention now 
has become a permanent institution, with a 
machinery of diplomacy that has never be- 
fore been established. But, while crediting 
the U.N. with noble purposes and worthy 
aims, it should be recognized that the organ- 
ization contains the seeds of its own de- 
struction. 
noticeable in the Tunisian affair. 

Tunisia is a sovereign power. France is a 
sovereign power. The two governments 
signed a treaty at the time France granted 
independence to Tunisia in 1956. Under the 
terms of the existing agreement, France re- 
tained possession of a naval and airbase at 
Bizerte, though there are provisions in gen- 
eral terms implying the eventual withdrawal 
of the French forces. The President of 
Tunisia became restless over what he chose 
to consider a delay in negotiations. For some 
unknown reason, he provoked an incident— 
he sought to blockade the Bizerte base, and 
his troops fired on the French. This, of 
course, is the quickest way to bring a contro- 
versy into the crisis category, and thus place 
it before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

But what then becomes the duty of the 
U.N.? Must its members immediately take 
sides? It is proper, of course, for a request 
to be made by the U.N. to each of the bel- 
ligerents to stop fighting. But when both 
have obeyed, is it up to the U.N. to prescribe 


the terms of peace? Such a procedure means 


imposing the will of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the U.N. on one or the other or both 
of the disputants. 

It is a well-known fact that the U.N. is 
divided between Communist and non-Com- 
munist blocs, and that even those countries 
which profess to be neutral are in one way 
or another alined with the Western or the 
Eastern bloc. Also, there is an African bloc 
of new states which act in concert emotion- 
ally rather than juridically. Special meet- 


ings of the General Assembly sought by this 


group only add propaganda fuel to the flames 
of controversy. 

2 all this introduces a Machiavellian 
current diplomacy as the end is 
made to appear to justify the means. This 
is in disregard of the pleas of the many 
statesmen of history who have called inces- 
santly for a world of law, instead of a world 
of political machination. 

How can we look forward to a world of 
law if we ignore the first principles of adjudi- 
cation—namely, that the facts be brought 
forward in order that a judgment can be 
formed as to the rights of the parties to the 
controversy? Plainly, it was the duty of the 
U.N. not to depend upon one man—the Sec- 
retary General—to act as a mediator. It 
would have been better if, after requesting 
both sides to cease fighting, the Security 
Council had appointed a special commission 
of experienced jurists to offer good offices 
to both sides, so that a settlement could be 
reached directly between them. 

Instead, the Secretary General of the U.N. 
took it upon himself to accept an invitation 


from the Tunisian Government to intervene. 


On his own initiative, he went to Tunisia, 
and thereupon addressed a letter to the 
French Government. He made therein state- 
ments which were construed in Paris as far 
from impartial. -He said later he was merely 
interpreting the “intentions” of the Security 
Council members. Is this his function? 


This has become particularly 
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m controversies. are delicate 
matters. Disputes that call for mediation 
must be handled with due regard to the 
sensibilities of both sides. There is no power 
in the Office of the U.N. Secretary Genera! 
or in the U.N. itself—to tell sovereign nations 
what they must do. Nor is he given any right 
to enter the court of public opinion with 
statements than can prejudice eventual set- 
tlement of a dispute. Such overzealousness 
becomes sheer m 

Nations are proud and sensitive—they do 
not readily recede from an announced posi- 
tion in a controversy and thus suffer humlli- 
ation at home and abroad. It is important 
for the mediators to try to develop through 
a confidential negotiation the best face- 
saving settlement that can be devised. This 
is the essence of mediation. 

The U.N. can function as a mediator, but 
it must never become a meddler. 


Co-op Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, I am happy to present 
to this Congress the remarks of Mr. 
Norman M. Clapp, Administrator, REA, 
before the annual meeting and head- 


quarters dedication ceremonies of the 


Northwestern Rural Electric Coopera- 

tive Association, Inc., Cambridge 

Springs, Pa., on August 5, 1961. 
Inasmuch as the connection between 


the Cambridge Springs, Pa., project and 


the history of the rural electric coopera- 
tives are so closely entwined, I would 
appreciate very much if the Members of 
the House would try to find time to read 
this interesting and enlightening speech: 
Co-op SEcURITY 
(Remarks of Norman M. Clapp, Adutinios 
trator, REA, before annual meeting and 
headquarters dedication ceremonies of the 
Northwestern Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, Inc., Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
August 5, 1961) 


I am, happy to be your guest here in 


Cambridge Springs today and to have the 
privilege of participating in the dedication 
of your splendid new headquarters building. 
The Northwestern Rural Electric. Coopera- 
tive Association was the first rural electric 
co-op to be formed in Pennsylvania, and 
now you are the first to complete an all- 
electric headquarters. I know that all of 
you are proud of your board of directors, 
your fine manager, Bill Wenner, and of 
pioneer cooperative. 

In a number of ways, Pennsylvania has 
been a pioneer State in rural electrification. 
It was here in 1923 that Gov. Gifford Pinchot 


with the distribution of rural power. An- 


other Pennsylvanian, Morris L. Cooke, w 
director of that survey, and he went on to 


become a member of the power authority of - 


the State of New York—picked for the job 
by the then Governor, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. In 1935, Cooke became the first REA 
Administrator. And it was right here in 
Cambridge Springs that John M. Carmody, 
the second Administrator of REA, first 


— 


talked about using REA financing to 


build a cooperative generating plant, and 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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began his now famous giant power survey, | 4 
nearly one-third of which was concerned | 
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gan here in Cambridge Springs in 1936 has 
grown now to include 13 co-ops in Pennsyl- 
vania serving 85,000 rural consumers. Thir- 
teen has not been an unlucky number here, 
and 
com 


We are receiving a good bit of mall at 
REA these days—and some of it is critical. 
I should explain that a lot of the criticism 


pointing out that our job is far from fin- 
ished. Farm consumers are using 10 per- 
each year, and that means 


3 


why our job isn’t done, by any means. 
you 


1111 | 


+ 
88 
4 


the part of the public through REA, fol- 
lowed by the growing investment of mil- 
lions of rural consumer-members, we are not 
pipedreaming. We are talking about defi- 
nite dangers and immediate needs for action. 


job. 
job. You have built electric facilities nec- 


essary to bring electric service to Over 97 per- 
cent of the farms of the Nation, and you are 
_Fepaying your REA loans with interest in 
the most amazing repayment record in the 
history of modern 


finance, public or pri- 
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vate. Out of over $4 billion borrowed by 
over 1,000 borrowers, there is today only 1 
borrower behind schedule on payments, and 
this delinquency amounts to only $82,890. 
But if d we—are to continue to do 
the job with which we were charged, we 
must look to the future security and effec- 
tiveness of these systems. This means we 
must look not only to the ability of these 
to survive, but also to their effec- 
tiveness in doing the job for which they 
were created—supplying electric service to 
rural areas on an are&-coverage basis at as 
low a cost as possible. | 
This means we must have the electricity 
Itself— the power supply needed to meet the 
growing needs of rural areas. It means that 
the power must be available, not only in 
sufficient quantities, on a dependable basis, 
but at as low a cost as possible and on terms 
that are fair and reasonable. It must be 
available on terms that give each system the 


‘full opportunity to serve all loads in its 


area—the bigger and better loads as well as 
the small expensive ones; the denser areas as 
well as the thin areas. This is the key to 
operating economies that can and will 
spread the benefits of lower cost electricity 


throughout rural areas... 


So here is the unfinished job of REA and 
the systems with which we work in our 
electric program. Here is the 
of our concern over power supply, dual rates, 
discriminatory and crippling wholesale 
power contracts. Here is the importance of 
REA-financed generation and transmission 
as an available alternative to such unhealthy 
power arrangements, and here is the urgent 
need for territorial protection. : 

The present threats to rural electrification 
are not limited to letters alone. There is a 
mounting attack today on the territorial in- 
tegrity of co-ops. ‘ 

The attack is coming from two general 
quarters. One arm of the offensive is the 
dual or penalty rate power contract. The 
penalty rate is a device by which a commer- 
cial power supplier tries to deprive a co-op 


of the load advantages of industrial and 


commercial power users in its area. The 
companies charge one rate for power to 
serve residential consumers and a higher 
penalty rate for power to serve larger con- 
sumers. I am sorry to report that the pen- 
alty rate clause is not uncommon today. 
Last year 189 REA borrowers had to purchase 
their power under @uch contracts from 19 
different power companies. 

In one of my first addresses as REA Ad- 
ministrator, I announced that henceforth 
REA will no longer give its approval to pen- 


alty rate contracts between suppliers and. 


our borrowers. I am happy to report that 
several suppliers have indicated that they 
will abolish such rate clauses from their 
future contracts with our borrowers. But 
the dual rate is still a very real 


dagger 
straight at the heart of our cooperative 


systems. 

And this is not the only threat to the 
survival of our cooperative rural electric 
systems. There is a powerful segment in 
the commercial power industry that is fight- 
ing the REA program with every weapon at 
its command. 

It carries on a bitter campaign of misrep- 
resentation, nationwide, in an effort to turn 
public opinion against you—and people like 
you—who have done such a magnificent job 
in serving our rural areas. It attempts to 
brand as “soclalistic’—or worse—coopera- 
tive organizations like this which are really 
individual, private enterprise in the highest 
sense of the word. These cooperatives rep- 
resent the banding together of private in- 
dividuals to provide for themselves service 
which was not available from any other 
source. They are not—you are not—taking 
any handouts from the Government. You 
are borrowing money on a straightforward 
business basis—at interest—and you are pay- 
ing it back with interest. b 
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The current complaint that 2 percent 
loans bear an interest rate below the Fed- 
eral Government’s average cost of money 
overlooks the fact that there have been times 
in the past—and may very well be times in 
the future—when it was and will be above 
the Government’s cost of borrowed money. 
This rate was fixed under the Pace Act in 
1944 to stabilize interest costs for REA- 
financed systems and to facilitate their fu- 
ture financial planning. It was fixed to 
permit the extension of area coverage rural 
electrification to the whole Nation, includ- 
ing the Great Plains and the Far West. 

This 2 percent interest rate is not any 
threat to the power companies. Our co- 
operative systems are not competing with 
them. The cooperatives have their areas. 
The power companies have theirs. We are 
not seeking to put them out of business. We 
ask only that they accord us the same con- 
siderations. | | 
But this vocal segment of the power in- 
dustry misrepresents this story deliberately 
because it seeks to destroy REA as a source 
of credit for your systems. I dare say they 
would be just as opposed to our loaning 
money to you at 4 percent. They want to 
force you into a money market over which 
they exercise some substantial influence and 
where you would have to deal with them on 
their terms—terms that would go far beyond 
the subject of interest rates. 

And now we are hearing complaints from 
the power companies over the “secrecy” 
which they say shrouds the determinations 
of REA in making generation and transmis- 
sion loans. 

As a practical matter there has been very 
little “secrecy” on loans at REA. Most pro- 
spective borrowers make no secret of the fact 
when they come to REA for a loan today, 
and I doubt if there is any power company 
that does not know it when there is an ap- 
plication filed affecting its operations. 
Usually these appliactions are filed only after 
long periods of fruitless negotiations with 
the power company in question. This was 
true of the recent Indiana loan. It is true 
of others that are currently under consid- 
eration. In fact, there is a point in every 
REA study of a generation loan application 
at which the applicant calls on power sup- 
pliers, informs the company of its plans to 
generate its own power, and asks for the last 
best offer of the power company. REA con- 
siders this offer in its final determination on 
the application. | 

But we do feel at REA that we have an 
obligation to the applicants who come to us 
with their problems, and we respect their 
confidence on information which they have 
gathered and supplied to us in confidence. 
Usually the mere fact of filing an application 
is not a confidential matter, but e ae 
and business data submitted in support 
the application is usually considered confi- 
dential. And let me recall with you the days 
when even the fact of filing an application 
was considered highly confidential, because 
the word on this could touch off a rash of 
spite line activity that could destroy the 
co-op project before it got started. 

The controversy over “secrecy” today has 
similar implications. Today the power com- 
panies want to know, not just whether or 
not a generation or transmission loan ap- 
plication has been filed, but what sort of a 
price they have to meet to prevent the grant- 
ang of such a loan. They are determined to 
keep your rural electric systems in a state 
of dependency for power supply to hasten 
the day when they can ultimately be ab- 
sorbed or destroyed. 

To provide an escape from such 


dangers | 
I have established a new criterion for the 


making of generation and transmission loans 
by REA. In the past, REA has approved such 
loans only under two general conditions: 
When the supply of power is undependable 
or inadequate, or when the cost of 


power 
from a co-op’s own facilities will result in 


ial 
| 
i an important State in the rural electrifi- 

movement. The movement that be- 
comes 7 peop no turn ov 5 pe execu- 
4 tives of power companies or directors of 
. power companies or in some cases, just 
‘ plain citizens who read the power compan- 
q ies’ propaganda. Among other things, these 
4 correspondents insist that REA'’s job and 
4 your job is completed because 97 percent of 4 2 
C the farms in the United States are receiving 
central station service today. 
4 We answer all these letters promptly, 
4 that the capacity of your systems must be — 
continually increased. Some of you may 
remember that when REA began, systems 
were built om consumption estimates of 
4 from 40 to 100 kilowatt-hours per month. | 
d Those estimates were all right 25 years ago, 
j but the national average is four times that 
. high today, and your cooperative here is 
far above the national average. You are 
presently using power at the rate of about | 
q 585 kilowatt-hours per month per consum- 
er—and the end isn’t in sight. Besides, | 
| REA borrowers are adding new consumers to 
4 their lines at the rate of more than 100,000 | 
ig of our correspondents, particularly those as- ; 
sociated with power companies, know very 
| — — 

financed systems, and ultimately to destroy | 

** cooperative rural electrification. The or- | 
4 ganizations you built when you couldn't get 
Hi ful... The rural territory the power com- 
os panies refused to serve 25 years ago now 
0 has taken on a new look in their eyes be- | 
4 cause Of your success. They did not want 
1 it then. They did not consider it impor- | 
ö tant. But they want it now, and many of | 
4 them are out to get it—and are prepared to 
1 destroy the cooperative systems to gain this 
N So when we talk of security and the need 
for future security and effec- 
4 tiveness of the rural electric systems, rep- 
Ft resenting both a large initial investment on | 
| | 
; The REA program was undertaken to do : 
to provide electric service to rural 
8. mers as widely as possible and at as 1 * 
bi low a cost as possible. Your cooperative, and 
. hundreds like yours, were formed to do that 
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lower-cost power to the consumers, Our 


new G. & T. policy states that REA also will 


make such loans to assure the security and 
effectiveness of REA-financed systems. Now 
I think that constitutes fair warning to 
power suppliers who continue to harrass our 
borrowers with unfair and discriminatory 
power contracts. The Rural Electrification 
Act makes it clear that a co-op has the right 
to serve any rural consumer not already re- 
ceiving central station electric service—and 
that means farmers, nonfarm residences, 
businesses, and industries. The future secu- 
rity of our borrowers depends on their 


serving all types of loads within their terri- 


tories, and we are not going to stand by and 
see them deprived of the right to serve large 
consumers by the companies that sell them 
power. If a cooperative can’t get the kind 
of wholesale contract it deserves, and it 
turns to REA for help, we are going to take 

a look at the possibility of a generation loan. 

The question of penalty rates continues to 
be but one aspect of the larger problem of 
power supply. With the demand for power 
doubling in rural areas every 7 years, REA 
is taking other steps to assure its bor- 
rowers of a continuing supply of adequate, 
dependable, and low-cost power to meet fu- 
ture needs. Here at Northwestern, you have 
been struggling for years to keep your whole- 
sale power costs from getting out of hand, 
and REA is going to back you up in that 
struggle. On June 15 of this year, I signed 
the largest single loan in REA’s history. It 
was for $60,225,000 to Hoosier Cooperative 
Energy, Inc., of Osgood, Ind., and it will 
finance construction. of a 198, 000 kilowatt 
steam generating plant and transmission 


lines to serve all the power needs of 16 dis- 


tribution co-ops in southern Indiana. The 
loan was approved after REA studies showed 
that the members of Hoosier will save $5.5 
million on their wholesale power bills during 
the first 10 years that their own plant is in 
operation. I hope that those are 16 co-ops 
who will never have to worry about the fu- 
ture security of their power supply. 
In addition, we have established within 
REA a new Power Supply Division, which 
will handle all generation and transmission 
loan applications and which can turn its 
attention to any trouble spot in the Nation. 
These are some of the things that REA is 
doing to combat the threats to co-ops that 


are coming from penalty rate contracts, and 


raiding and pirating of co-op territory. 

Now there is another arm of the attack on 
co-op territory today. It is clear to us that 
much of it is coming from power companies 
in our cities. There is a growing tendency 
today for cities to reach out and annex sub- 
urban areas—areas presently served by REA 
borrowers. and areas which were rural when 
our borrowers began serving them. We be- 
lieve that co-ops should have the right to 
stay in the territories they developed in good 
faith and not have to surrender them to 
others. 

Both REA and attorneys for the U.S. De- 


‘partment of Agriculture have looked into 


this matter of territorial encroachment care- 
fully, and we are convinced that the only 
effective protection to our borrowers must 
come from legislation on the State level. 
In a few States, co-ops have such protection 
now, but more must be forthcoming if co- 
operative rural electrification is to survive. 

Here in Pennsylvania, your territories are 
virtually unprotected. Pending before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, however, is House 
bill 1532. This measure would prohibit 
duplication of existing electric service and 
extensions to unserved premises located 
within 300 feet of another supplier, except 
upon Public Utilities Commission order 
based on inadequacy of service. Several 
States already have similar antiduplication 
laws in force today, and the most recent 
was signed into law last June in Oklahoma. 
I already have written Governor Lawrence 


— 


REA’s interest in this bill because 


expressing 
it is so vital to the security of REA-financed 


cooperatives in Pennsylvania. While the 
measure does not represent complete pro- 
tection, it is certainly an important step in 
the right direction. 

This administration believes that REA has 
a responsibility for helping to make your 
cooperatives secure. These rural systems 
are built by the investments of many peo- 
ple, and these people are entitled to have 
their investments protected. 

But so much of the responsibility tor your 
survival rests upon the cooperatives them- 
selves, upon members like you. I hope that 
everyone of you here today is fully conscious 
of the valuable property you own in the 
Northwestern Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. You have a $4 million property 
here, and you already have a net worth 
amounting to 36 percent of assets. In plain 
language, that means that you people al- 
ready owm more than one-third of a $4 mil- 
lion concern. The way you get to own it is 
by paying off your debt to REA, and you have 
just paid off your first two REA notes well 
in advance. 

It gives me pleasure now to present to 
your president, H. M. Burrows, your A and 
B notes with REA, marked paid in full. 
Those are notes for the loans you got back 
in the early days of the co-op, when some 
critics claimed that REA would never get its 
money back. You and all REA borrowers are 
answering those critics today by establishing 
the best credit record in the history of any 
lending program. Congratulations to all of 
you. 

In addition to your payments to REA, you 
people here also are getting back some of 
the money you have paid in. Northwestern 
already has paid you $336,000 in capital 
credits refunds, and another batch of ehecks 
is going out next December. 

Always remember what you have built 
here, and don’t let anybody take it away 
from you. 

Capital credits refunds are one way to 
keep a co-op strong. Another way is through 
a good information program. Your co-op 
has published a member newsletter for 12 
years, and you have done an excellent job 
of keeping the editors of local newspapers 
informed of developments. Bill Wenner 
tells me that you are now running a contest 
on the subject, “I Remember When the 
Lights Came On,” and that not one entrant 
has yet been critical of the way in which 
you have delivered service. 

You have concentrated on improving 
power use, and your co-op has become a 


model for the whole Nation in this field. 


You have done pioneer work in providing 
service entrances, and you have won both 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation award for power use and the Look 


magazine award for writing. 

You are on the right track. It is these 
things that create good member relations 
which, in turn, create good public relations. 

I am aware that you face difficult eco- 
nomic problems in this area. 
Erie and Meadville labor market areas were 
among the first designated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as eligible for assistance 
under President Kennedy’s new Area Rede- 
velopment Act. You have suffered from 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in both your urban and rural sections 
for some time now, and I am glad that this 


new financing tool is now available to help 


you create new job opportunities. 

The people in your co-op have been work- 
ing hard in this direction. You have par- 
ticipated in several industrial development 
groups in your service area and in the ad- 
joining towns. As you come up with sound, 
practical ideas for new enterprise, I know 
that your plans will get sympathetic treat- 


ment from William Batt and his new Area 


Both the 
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‘Redevelopment Administration in the Com- 
merce Department. In addition, all the con- 
siderable resources of the Department of 
Agriculture are being mobilized under our 


rural areas development program to give you | 


technical help and find financing to help 


start some homegrown industries in your 


service area. 


I hope that all of you will continue to 


take leadership in these activities to build 
a more prosperous rural America. This new 
headquarters, now a showplace of modern 
power us as well as a business office, is a 
promise of better things to come for all 
rural people. Let us dedicate this new 
building to the future of rural electrifica- 
tion—to a secure and vigorous future, full 
of promise for new enterprise and a more 
rewarding way of life in rural America. 


Edith Nash Takes Over at Georgetown 
Day School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Edith 
Nash, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., wife of 
Philleo Nash, who was recently nomi- 
nated by President Kennedy as Chief of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, will bring 
great ability and charm to the Washing- 


ton educational scene. I include an arti- 
cle on Mrs. Nash by Elizabeth Ford in 
the Washington Post for August 10, 1961: 


In taking over as director of Georgetown 
Day School, Edith Nash may well do so with 
the pride of a parent whose brainchild 
has grown up and become a success. 


She was one of the most active members | 


of the group which the experi- 
mental school in 1945, and her husband was 


the school’s first president. She even worked 


there for awhile as assistant to the director, 
Agnes O’Neil, who retired last June after 17 
years in that position. ö 
“It was wartime,” she recalled. Her two 
young daughters, now also grown and well 
on the road to success, were going to crowded 
District of Columbia public schools. “I felt 


they were missing out on what they ought 


to learn.” 
Other wartime Washington parents had 
the same idea. And so the school began. 
Mrs. Nash isn’t the only member of her 
family who will be getting used to a new 


Job in the next few weeks. Her husband, 


Philleo Nash, former lieutenant governor of 
Wisconsin, has just been named by the ad- 
ministration to the post of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Nashes first came to Washington from 
the Middle West in the 1940’s when he took a 
job at OWI. Mrs. Nash, who is not the hand- 
folding type, soon flagged down a stint of 
her own at the Congressional Library. 

Next came some pretty steep rungs on the 
ladder, but Nash flew up them and into the 
White House as an aide to President Truman. 


After that, there were two primaries and 
two general elections out in the Badger 


State and Nash won three out of four. Dur- 


ing their political period, Mrs. Nash went 
with him on all his campaigns—‘“there were 
corners in Wisconsin you would not believe 
existed and speechified to women’s — 
She describes her 5 appearances as 
“the kind of thing a paliticicans’ wife is 
asked to do.” 
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At present, they're living in a small apart- 
ment here but “we still have a big house 
out in Wisconsin, stuffed with furniture.” 

The nominee for the post of head of the 


anthropology has as much to do with teach- 
ing as it has to do with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs—and that’s a lot. 
“Anthropology,” she explains, is basically 
concerned with how people develop in a 


at least two outstandingly important con- 
tributions to make to all young people. 
“First,” says Edith Nash, “Americans have 
great curiosity about the real world out- 
side themselves. And that’s important in 
science and mathematics. Second, Ameri- 
cans have an openhearted attitude toward 
people in general. This makes them ready 
to absorb a school experience which tries 
—yy— Bet. ances 


other than their own * * *” 


. out to Bethlehem, Pa., to study a steel plant. 


new, separate building for the seventh, 


3 Thursday, August 10, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 


deep satisfaction to include, as part of 


my remarks, a resolution passed by the 
board .of directors of the Texas Manu- 
facturers Association in a recent meet- 
ing, in which attention is called. to the 


dangers inherent in the centralization 


of power seen more and more as the goal 
of on proposals: 
CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 
It now appears that the Federal adminis- 
tration through its recommendations to the 
Congress, is attempting to centralize control 


affording me 
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of Government, the economy, and social serv- 
ices in W 


This is being done in many, yaried, and 


sometimes devious ways, thus shielding the 
dangerous trend from view, unless the pack- 
age is considered as a whole. These efforts 
include, but are not limited to, the follow- 
ing: 


1. The control of city development through 
programs of urban development and other 
grants-in-aid with Federal strings attached. 

2. The control of factory location—through 
depressed area legislation. 

3. The control of local school systems, and 


educational process through Federal aid to 


education programs at all levels. 
4. The control of the employment market 
through selective channeling of Government 


purchases. 

5. The control of the farmers through farm 
aid legislation and administrative edict. 

6. The control of hospitals, and ultimately 


medicine, through various legislative pro- 


posals. 

7. The control of capital and capital usage 
through tax manipulations. 

8. The control of through legisla- 
tion and, possibly ultimately of prices. 

These serve to illustrate a dangerous trend 
that should be halted before it progresses 
too far: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas delegation in the 
National Congress be respectfully requested 
to scrutinize with care all legislative pro- 
posals, and use their every influence to the 
end that the Republic may be preserved, and 
that people’s freedom be protected against 
the dangers that may result from the cen- 
tralizing of control—over the lives of the 
people—in the hands of a few. 

Passed and signed on this the 14th day 
of July, 1961 by the board of directors of 
the Texas Manufacturers Association in 
Odessa, Tex. 

Signed LAWRENCE S. JONES, 


Attest: 
ELT J. Burris, 
~ _ Secretary. 


Statement in Opposition to H.R. 6747, 
Which Would Abolish the Juvenile 
Court in the District of Columbia 


“HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement which. I sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Subcommittee 
of the Senate District of Columbia Com- 


mittee. Unfortunately I was not able to 


appear in person to present my state- 
ment and the subcommittee chairman, 


the gentleman from Indiana, Senator 


HARTKE, has graciously agreed to make 
my remarks a part of the permanent 
record. 


The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
New Tonk, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY OF THE SENATE DIsTRICT OF 
CotumsIA COMMITTEE ON THE JUVENILE 
Court IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
AvcGusT 10, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 

this opportunity to submit a 

statement on proposals to amend the Juvenile 

Court Act of the District of Columbia. : 


August 10 


here today two bills 
which are of great importance to the District 
of Columbia: H.R. 6747, which would destroy 
the years of good work and nullify all of 
the experience already gained by the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, and 8. 
486, introduced by your distinguished chair- 
man, Senator ALAN BIBLE of Nevada, and co- 
sponsored by you, Mr. Chairman. The future 
of the Juvenile Court in the District of 
Columbia depends upon which of these two 
bills. the Congress enacts. 

H.R. 6747 would abolish the Juvenile Court, 
transfer its jurisdiction to the Criminal 
Court, and reduce the age limit from 18 to 
16 so as to preclude those over 16 years of 
age being treated as juveniles and requiring 
that they be treated as criminals as a matter 
of law. 

At the present time the juvenile court is 
swamped with cases and the sole juvenile 
court judge cannot possibly handle the sit- 
uation, although his efforts have been he- 
roic. Funds and facilities for handling 
the juvenile delinquency problem in the 
District of Columbia are woefully inade- 


You are 


quate. 

This situation, however, does not offer it- 
self as evidence that the court should be 
abolished—on the contrary, we should 
strengthen it and provide it with necessary 
funds so that it will become a model for 
all juvenile courts throughout the country. 


The present judge—the one person who 1s 


most familiar with this situation—has often 
stated his support of additional judges and 
facilities. Many, many of the civic organ- 
izations in the District of Columbia have 
spoken out in opposition to H.R. 6747. The 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
adopted a resolution in opposition to this 
bill on May 10, 1961. | 

the need for a renewed and 
vigorous attack on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, President Kennedy, on May 11, 
established by Executive Order the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 

“This Committee will study all of the as- 
pects of the juvenile delinquency problem in 
this country and report its findings to the 
President. This, Mr. Chairman, is the first 
time that the Federal Government has ever 
coordinated its efforts in this field. 

Heretofore several agencies of the execu- 
tive have handled these problems as best they 
could. In the Senate of the United States 
you have had for some years now a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee which has been with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating the Juvenile de- 
linquency problem 

Without adequate funds to handle the 
enormous problems presented by juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States, this sub- 
committee has long done excellent work 
within the limited scope permitted it by its 
investigative mandate. 

- Similiarly, I applaud your efforts, Mr. 


Chairman, in opening this investigation into 


juvenile crime and delinquency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 6747 would—to a large extent—negate 
all of these splendid beginnings and put 
us back where we started. 

It is respectfully suggested that the proper 
procedure for us to follow is not one which 
would destroy the present system but rather 
one which would strengthen it. 


With that purpose in mind I have pro- 


posed that the Congress consider and pass 
a bill which would provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the ju- 
venile court of the District of Columbia, on 
a temporary basis, to serve until such time 
as the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime shall submit 
its recommendations. Bills which would, 
in part, do this have been introduced in both 
the House and the Senate. The distinguished 
chairman of the Senate District Commit- 


wen Nash was defeated last November, 
as De just closed our front door and came 
. 3 Bureau of Indian Affairs is a trained an- 
is 1 and so is his schoolteacher wife. 
en Adm Mrs. Nash, “I never took any 
oe courses in education. I studied at Vassar 
Be for-a year. Then I went to the University 
a of Chicago and majored in anthropology.” 
mit was there that she met her future 
husband. 
Mrs. Nash is thoroughly convinced that 
given culture. And — 
4 come from a culture made up of parents, 
community, and school.” 
‘ She also thinks that American cultur has 
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a At Georgetown Day School, children are 
E ‘motivated to learn. In general projects like 
history, geography, social study, they learn 
| through discussion or through putting on 
plays or by going on special field trips. 
— — the ninth- grade students go to 
| New York where they visit. the U.N. and see an 
| off-Broadway show. This year, they Il travel 
4 President. 
ö Classes are small—never more than 20. 
, Among innovations for 1961-62 will be a 
1 f eighth, and ninth grades. 
. In addition, Mrs. Nash, who believes that 
J some of the basic theories of math can be 
. taught in first grade — I dont mean we can 
4 has also added a Ph. D. in math to the 
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tee has introduced S. 486; the Honorable 
JaMEs Morrison of Louisiana, the Honor- 
able Epirm Green of Oregon, and I have 
introduced similar measures in the House 
(H.R. 5988, H.R. 7012, and H.R. 7020). 

Mr. Chairman, the 1960 report of the Ful- 
ton County, Ga., Juvenile court, should 
prove of great interest to this committee. 
This court, which is located in Atlanta, is 
one of the finest examples of how a juvenile 
court should be operated. Under the able 
leadership and guidance of Judge William W. 
Woolfolk, Fulton County is making great 
strides in its treatment of the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

At this moment Fulton County is fast 
completing the modern child treatment 
center you see illustrated on the cover of 
the 1960 report. 

Fulton County has recognized the problem 
and sought to solve it. There has been no 
backsliding in Fulton County. 

I submit that we cannot afford to destroy 
the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia—-the court which should become the 
model for all other juvenile courts.in the 
United States. The additional provision of 
H.R. 6747 which would reduce the age limit 
to 16 is without question a step in the wrong 
direction. To permit this is to deny all of 
the evidence which years of experience has 
taught us is the proper procedure with re- 
gard to juvenile crime. 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of New York has many 
attractions but one of the most oustand- 
ing is that of the Centenary College choir 
of Shreveport, La. This choir is per- 
forming at New York’s largest music 
hall—seating an estimated 6,000 people— 
and is a credit to its native State and to 
the music community. If one wishes to 
enjoy a truly rare treat with all the love- 
liness and pristine beauty of young 
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in any fashion to suit the purposes or 


sightseeing and relaxation. With the 
opening of a curtain, emblazened with 
a map of the United States on which 
Louisiana and Shreveport were promi- 
nently identified, and to the music of the 
Music Hall’s 54-piece orchestra, a loud 
backstage voice announced the choir: 
It is a privilege to have the famous 
Centenary College Choir from the Cen- 
tenary College, Shreveport, La.,” and 
the entire choir swung into their fea- 
tured act—a medley of Stephen Foster’s 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Beautiful 
Dreamer” and Camptown Races” —en- 
titled “Playtime Down South.” 

I have had the opportunity to listen to 
the choir perform in Shreveport on many 
occasions and they have always given a 
performance of merit and have reflected 
real credit upon Centenary College and 
Louisiana, but after 4 active weeks at 
what is probably this country’s largest 
music hall these lovely young ladies and 
young men showed the poise of veterans 
on the stage and were superb. 

Everyone to whom I spoke in New York 


‘lauded the work of the Centenary Choir. 


One of the most welcome tributes, how- 
ever, came from the practiced ear of the 
Music Hall’s Walter Farrar who wrote— 


This group is one of the best choral groups 


that I have ever seen or heard in this huge 
theater. They look good. They carry them- 
selves like true ladies and gentlemen and 
show good manners. This group is a credit 
to their parents, their college, Shreveport, 


of their lovely 


State of Louisiana. 


1 think one of the finest things which 
the choir has done during its stay of 
more than a month in the largest city 
of the Nation has been its ability to make 
friends locally. The stagehands, the 
ticket takers, the box office personnel, 
and others around the theater all praise 
the choir members for their fine conduct 
as representatives of Louisiana. Even 
those who passed on the street, having 
previously seen the performance, were 
loud in their praise of the fine manner 
in which these young men handled them- 
selves, both on and off stage and they 
especially praised their ability to make 


southern womanhood and the hand- friends. 


someness and enthusiasm of young 
southern college men, one should pre- 
sent himself at one of the four perform- 
ances being held each day in Radio City 
Music Hall at 50th and Broadway, New 
York City. It is a performance which 
the music and entertainment lovers of 
this country will not forget. 


On Saturday, July 29, I caught the Air 


Shuttle Service from Washington to 
New York City to spend a part of that 
day with Dr. A. C. Voran, director, and 
members of the Centenary Choir from 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. The 
choir began a 4-week engagement in 
New York City on July 5 and is being 
held over an additional 3 or 4 weeks, 
which will break all Radio City Music 
Hall records for summer attendance. 

I had been hearing many fine reports 
regarding the work and performance of 
members of the Centenary College Choir 
and I arrived at the Music Hall in time 
to see one of the regular performances 
they give each day. Only 30 of the 40 
choir members appear for a perform- 
ance, thus allowing some time off for 


I do not know that the choir will re- 
turn to New York in the future but I can 
say that Centenary College Choir will 
take back to Louisiana very happy recoi- 
lections of a visit of almost 2 months in 
the Empire State. At the same time I 
believe that the people of New York, to- 
gether with visitors there, will long re- 
member the Centenary College Choir. 


Coal Policy Conference, Inc., on Im- 
port Restrictions and Fuel Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 


the original article: 
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the users. 

I am happy to be able to present to the 
Congress at this time an analysis and 
comments concerning an article from 


the New England Business Review. For 
too many years, the coal industry, both 


management and labor, has been the 
2 of misinformation widely circu- 
The real serious side of this situation, 


however, is caused by the fact that all 


too often the picture on residual oil and 
coal is painted by artists of such national 


reputation, such as the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Boston, and others, that the 
reader automatically assumes that the 
facts and logic being presented are 
gospel truths. 

It is, therefore, with some personal 


_Satisfaction, because of my early back- 


ground in the coalfields, I have long ago 
decided that if the truth were known to 
the American people, that the injury 
that has come about caused by the almost 


unrestricted importation of residual oils 


would be corrected. 


I, therefore, present both the article 


from the Business Review and an analy- 
sis, as follows: 

In its June and July issues the New. Eng- 
land Business Review, published by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Boston, printed articles 
entitled Import Restrictions and Fuel 


The July article was devoted to a factual 
presentation of the arguments both for and 
against import controls on residual fuel oil 
and was in keeping with the tradition of a 
Federal Reserve bank for objective reporting 
on important economic issues. 

However, the general tenor of the June 
article appears to be that residual oil costs 
(no other fuels are mentioned) in New Eng- 
land have increased as a result of the Gov- 


ernment’s imposition of limits on excessive 


residual imports, althought this conclusion 
is somewhat qualified by a suggestion that 
the long-term trend in residual prices has 
been upward and that some price increases 
would have taken place anyway. | 
Despite this modification, however, the 
implication is that controls are to blame 
for price increases, and the article has been 
so interpreted by many of its readers. For 
instance, the New York Journal of Commerce 


has cited it editorially as proof that residual 


import controls should be abandoned, and 


other publications have reported it as evi- 


dence that prices have gone up because of 


import controls. 
Because the question of residual import 


‘controls is so serious to the economy and 


security of America, as well as to the various 
domestic fuels industries and their em- 
ployees, it is extremely important that an 
institution carrying the prestige of a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank should be completely clear 
and impartial in any report it may make on 
the subject. 

There are several points in this article 
which obviously do not meet this standard. 
On June 29 the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference sent a telegram to the Boston Federal 


article which we felt were unclear, mislead- 


ing, or erroneous. Finally, in a letter dated 
July 12 and signed dy Robert W. Hsen- 
menger, acting director of research, we re- 
ceived answers or comments on the various 
points we raised, and these have been given 
cognizance in the following comments on 


1. The article states: “Following 
position of import restrictions posted prices 
of residual oil at the ports rose 25 cents 
per barrel by * 1961.” 


the im- 


| 
‘ 
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Comment: The article never made it clear 
what “posted prices” were referred to, al- 
though Mr. Eisenmenger in his subsequent 
letter to NCPC said tliat they were “tank car 
highs,” reported at the ports of Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, Portland, and Albany, 
as reportel by Platt's Oilmanac. Tank car 
highs are the highest quoted price for resi- 
dual, in a given area. It is not even an 
average of the “highs” printed by the Oil- 
manac 


The article carefully refrains from point- 
ing out that posted cargo prices on January 
1, 1961 (as they are today) were the same 
as they were when controls were first insti- 
tuted ($2.26 per barrel in Boston)., and for 
8 months of that period they were lower. It 
also does not explain that only prices at 
cargo levels can accurately reflect the real 
price effect of import controls. Cargo prices 
do, and have over the years, reflect short- 
ages of supply. changes in demand, etc. 
Tank car prices, on the other hand, while 
they fluctuate more than do prices for full 
tanker lots, reflect various U.S. domestic 
costs and charges, such as land transporta- 
‘tion charges, or merely the desire for an ad- 
ditional profit by importers or distributors. 

In this connection, it is significant to note 
that on July 14, 1959, the net price to cargo 


buyers was reduced 9 cents a barrel, from 


$2.09 New York to $2, and from $2.10 a bar- 
rel Boston to $2.01. This cargo reduction 
Was not passed on to barge and tank car 
buyers, however. Then, on August 7, the 
price to cargo buyers was advanced 10 cents 


per barrel, to $2.10 in New York and $2.11 


Boston. This 10 cents a barrel advance was 
added to Boston barge and tank car post- 
ings, thereby increasing Boston terminal 
terminal operators’ cargo-tank car margin 
from 44 cents a barrel to 53 cents a barr>l. 
Actually, the margin between cargo prices 
and tank car prices has been increasing for 
the past 5 years. From a normal 20 cents a 
barrel margin in December 1957, the cargo 
to tank car spread increased to 40 cents a 
barrel New York and 53 cents Boston by 
ber 1960. 
It is difficult to see how a fair appraisal 


of the New England residual oil price situa- | 
tion could have been made without calling 


attention to these significant facts. They 
are readily available from Platt’s Oilgram 
Pricing Service, the accepted standard in 
the trade, but no mention of them was made 
2. The article makes a special point of 
the fact that prices have risen since the im- 
position of import controls in March 1959. 
Comment: This is correct, as far as tank 


car posted prices are concerned, although 


the amount of the actual increase to con- 
sumers is highly debatable. However, the 
Federal Reserve bank report fails to point 
out that prices in March 1959 had been 
driven to an unusually low level by a great 
flood of imports, dumped at predatory prices 
on the east coast which were the direct 
cause of the Government being forced to 
impose mandatory import controls as a na- 
tional security measure. This dumping was 
accompanied by a 40 million barrel increase 
in imports in one year (1958-59). This 
dumping of imported residual on the do- 
mestic market, at prices slashed to undercut 
domestic fuels, brought posted tank car 
prices down to $2.54, the lowest price they 
had been since July 1955. Yet, with no ex- 
Planation of this, the Federal Reserve bank 
compares prices at this low point in 1959 


with those of July 1960 and January 1, 1961, . 


in an attempt to show that controls have 
caused price increases. It would certainly 
have presented a much more accurate pic- 
ture of — movements, in relation to im- 
port controls, to have compared present 
prices to prices which prevailed in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 before heavy dumping in the late 
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fall and winter began to force prices down 
to the eventual unnatural flow which pre- 
.vailed when controls had to be applied. An 
eminent oil economist recently said, The 
price of residual fuel, unlike other petroleum 
products, remains lower than in 1958—a re- 
cession year in which demand lagged and 
there were no import controls.” 

3. The article states: “If the entire in- 
crease (of 25 cents a barrel) had been passed 


on to the consumer, the total annual cost 


to New England would have approached $10 
million (not including consumer prices 


generated by the increased fuel costs in 


manufacturing and utilities) .” 

Comment: This is a prime example of the 
questionable statistics used throughout the 
article. New England consumes about 70 
million barrels of residual fuel oil each year. 
If, as the article states, import controls have 
pushed the price up 25 cents a barrel, then 
the annual cost to New England would be 
$17.5 million—not $10 million. It is inter- 
esting to note that the New England Coun- 
cil has also used publicly the figure of $10 
million as the alleged cost of the import 
control to New England, but it 
based its estimate upon an estimate of an 
alleged price increase of 15 cents a barrel 
for 70 million barrels. Here again, however, 
those seeking to wreck the control program 
arrive at their estimated damage figure by 
comparing present prices to the unnaturally 
low prices which prevailed just before the 
program began. They fail to point out, for 
example, that if New England were paying 
today what it paid on an average through- 
out 1957, the extra cost for residual would be 
70 cents per barrel more on cargo purchases 
level, or by the same foken, it is paying 
$49 million less now, under controls, than 
the same amount of oil would have cost 
then. 

4. The article states that since 1959 New 
York has had a two-price system—one for 
domestic consumption and the other for ex- 
port—and the difference between the two 
prices has been 22.5 cents since July 1960. 
“As this residual oil for export must com- 
pete with foreign oil at world prices, the 
difference between the price for domestic 
and the price for foreign consumption is an 
indication of the extra cost that the east 
coast consumer is forced to pay.” 

Comment: This statement also indicates 
a complete lack of knowledge of the residual 
oil market on the part of the person or per- 
sons who prepared the article. There is no 
export, as such, of residual from the US. 
east coast. The reference could only have 
been to prices of residual for bunkering of 
foreign ships, which is not at all a valid com- 
parison with domestic prices. The residual 
market for ships bunkering has always op- 
erated in a different pattern from the mar- 
ket for domestic consumption. Sales for 
bunkering must compete with prices at all 
ports of call to be made by each vessel, in- 
cluding those near the source of production, 
and it is normal practice to bunker at what- 
ever port of call offers the most advantageous 
price. 

5. The article says the fact that residual 
oil prices on the west coast have either de- 
clined or remained constant since 1959 is 
further proof that controls have increased 
prices on the east coast. | 

Comment: It is commonly accepted among 
those knowledgeable about the oil trade that 
there is. absolutely no comparison between 
prices on the east and west coasts. The east 
coast must import all of its residual. The 
west coast is a surplus producer of residual 
and actually exports sizable amounts to 
Japan, and in 1960, 5.8 million barrels moved 
from the west coast to the east coast. The 
surplus supply situation is complicated by 
the fact that, because of the nature of the 
California crude, residual made from it can- 
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taling about 5.5 million barrels a year. 
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not be burned there at certain times because 
of its smog-producing qualities and is ex- 
ported while the lighter oil is being brought 
in. It would be strange indeed, in view of 
these entirely different conditions, if residual 
prices did not behave entirely differently on 
the west coast than they do on the east 
coast. 

6. The article states: “In order to deter- 
mine the precise effect of import restrictions 


on residual oil prices in New England, the 


Federal Reserve Bank at Boston sent a ques- 
tionnaire to many of the region’s users.” 
Comment: When this statement is exam- 


ined more closely, the small size of the sam- 


ple upon which the study was based becomes 
apparent. The article states that 42 percent 
of residual in New England is consumed by 
industrial plants, 26 percent by utilities, and 
26 percent as a heating fuel. The replies, 
according to the article, represented about 10 
percent of all New England industrial pur- 
chases and 30 percent of utility purchases. 

What this means is that about 11 million 
barrels of residual, out of a total consump- 
tion of 70 million barrels, were used to reach 
sweeping conclusions about price trends for 
the area. The Federal Reserve Bank ob- 
tained information on utility purchases to- 
Yet, 
there was available to the bank figures com- 
piled by the Federal Power Commission on 
actual purchases of 16.5 million barrels 
showing the exact prices paid by these util- 
ities for residual oil, including all handling 
up to the boilers. When asked why these 
FPC figures were not used, the bank replied 
by linking the FPC figures with a report pub- 
lished by National Coal Association based 
entirely on the FPC figures and declaring, 
“The NCA/FPC figures are somewhat 
biased.” As far as can be determined, this 
is the first time the FPC figures, which are 
copied from reports filed according to law 
by utilities, have been challenged as biased 
toward the coal industry. 

7. The article states: “Utilities also paid 
much more for their oil.” A table based 
upon the bank’s own price survey showed 
the estimated average prices paid f.o.b. port 
for oil in 1959 were $2.20 a barrel and in- 
creased to a range of from $2.37 to $2.45 a 
barrel in 1960. <a 

Comment: The FPC figures show that oil 
costs to New England utilities increased by 
only 3 cent& a barrel, f. o. b. plant, between 
1959 and 1960 and that they actually de- 
creased by an average of 23 cents between 
1958 and 1960. The Fedéral Reserve Bank 
seeks to impeach the validity of the FPC 
figures by charging they are biased. The 
statement is based on reports here (presum- 
ably meaning Boston) that New England 
utilities received a payment on 1959 oil pur- 
chases which was not adjusted and was re- 
flected in the lower 1960 figures. If large 
scale adjustments, sufficient to make sig- 
nificant changes in oil cost figures, were ac- 
tually made, no oné at FPC is aware of the 
fact and such adjustments are considered 
to be highly unlikely. 

38. The article states that the average price 
paid by the military for residual oil in New 
England increased from $2.15 a barrel in 1959 
to $2.48 a barrel in 1960—an increase of 28 
cents a barrel. 

Comment: Paul H. Riley, deputy secretary 


- Of defense for supply and services, said a 


check of Military Petroleum Supply Agency 
records reveals that the cost of residual fuel 
oil in New England increased only 8 cents 
during the period, as contrasted with the 28 
cents price increase alleged by the bank. 
This is cited as another example of the ques- 
tionable figures used in the survey. 5 

9. The article states: If periods of crisis 
such as the postwar shortages, Korea and 
Suez are eliminated, the most striking fea- 
ture of the trend in residual fuel oil prices 
has been their steady, long-run increase.” 
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Comment: This statement is simply not 
true. The fact is that residual oil prices 
have increased only 4 cents a barrel over the 
pre-Suez crisis period whereas crude oil prices 
have increased 10 cents during the same 


period. 

10. In his letter to NCPC, Mr. Eisenmenger 
listed only one purchaser of residual fuel oil 
replying to the bank’s questionnaire who 
bought 1 million barrels of oil or more. 

Comment: The Federal Power Commission 
report on fuel consumption and costs shows 
that six New England electric utility 
plants—not companies—used in excess of 1 
million barrels of oil in 1959. It is simply 


not logical to assume these companies pur- 


chased such large amounts of oil in small 
quantities under tank car rates or that they 
paid tank car highs for the oil. What this 
clearly indicates is that the Federal. Reserve 
Bank survey was concentrated among the 
small users of residual and that the highest 


~posted price reported was considered in ar- 


riving at its conclusions about the fluctua- 
tion of prices. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that the ex- 
cerpts printed above from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank article, together with our com- 
ments, raised serious questions not only as to 
the validity of the conclusions but also as to 
the method in which the information was 
compiled and the manner in which it was 
assessed. The inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in the article became apparent when 
it is carefully studied. 

The great damage from the article can re- 
sult from the fact that most people will ac- 
cept, without question, the findings of such a 
highly respected institution as the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. If the bank leaves 
the very definite impression that the import 
control program has resulted in greatly in- 
creased fuel costs for New England, while 


completely ignoring other facts and factors | 


which highly qualify this conclusion, then 
a program adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the interest of national security 


will be seriously jeopardized. 


Youth and Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish ‘to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address which I delivered at a luncheon 
today at the Mayflower Hotel given in 
honor of 135 Civil Air Patrol cadets who 
are visiting this country in connection 
with the annual international air cadet 
exchange, The luncheon was sponsored 
by Mr. Sam Pryor, Jr., of Pan American 
World Airways. The address was as 
follows: * 

Yours anp GOVERNMENT 
(Address by Congressman Vicror L. Axruso, 

Democrat, New York, at luncheon for Civil 

Air Patrol cadets, August 10, 1961, May- 

flower Hotel, Washington, D.C.) 

First of all, I wish to take this opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. Sam Pryor, who has 
sponsored this luncheon, for his great in- 
terest in matters of public benefit. This is 
not the first time that Mr. Pryor has been in 
the forefront where the U.S. Government 
and the American people have been involved. 
He has successfully contributed toward keep- 
ing America’s prestige high throughout the 


proac 
full length on the strip. 
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world by his invaluable suggestions, his 
sound advice, and his patriotic deeds. 


And you, Mr. Toastmaster, should come in 


for your share of the bows because of your 
long devotion to the problems facing this 
great city of Washington, as well as our 
Nation. You have indeed, in my estimation, 
earned the title of “Mr. Washington, D.C.” 
I want to commend you also for your many 
years of work with the Civil Air Patrol, par- 


ticularly in furthering these exchange tours 


which have become an important program in 
our efforts to strengthen the friendship and 
understanding between the people of Amer- 
ica and the nations participating in this 
problem. 

Whenever I get involved in anything re- 
lated to airplanes, I am reminded of a rather 
unusual airfield, connected with the CBI 
theater of operations in World War II. This 
field was located smack in the middle of the 
Indian jungle, with wildlife surrounding its 
perimeter and one lone Air Force sergeant in 
charge. 

The sergeant got so lonely he adopted a 
lion cub, and brought it up as a domestic 
animal, which is no mean trick in itself. 
But the lion respected the sergeant and did 


what he was told. And one of the cardinal 


rules he learned in cubhood was to keep off 
the landing strip at all times. 
Well, one day, just as a plane was ap- 
hing, the sergeant saw the lion stretched 
Shouting and 
waving his arms, the sergeant charged the 
lion, but the lion wouldn’t move. So the 
sergeant kicked him and cuffed him, but the 
lion only growled a little and still wouldn't 


move. Flabbergasted by the crisis, the 


sergeant seized the lion by the tail, dragged 
him forcibly from the strip and kicked him 
into the underbrush, then raced to the con- 


trol tower just in time to make contact with 


the incoming plane. When he got to his 
office at the top of the tower, there, in one 
corner, lay his lion, fast asleep. Which goes 
to prove what can happen when you provide 
the proper training in 

Well, the subject at hand today is youth 
and government, on the one hand, airplanes 
on the other. Personally, I have always been 
a strong advocate of the entrance of youth 
into government here in the United States, 
in the interest of world 

It is therefore no surprise to me that the 
youth of the world is vitally interested today 
in the development of the airplane as the 
chief beast of burden in the present century. 

This of course was the cornerstone of the 
movement that grew into being as the Civil 
Air Patrol, to which you all belong. Born 
in the critical period immediately prior to 
World War II. the Civil Air Patrol performed 
many functions and services contributing 
both directly and indirectly to the ultimate 
victory of the Allied cause. 

One of the most im t services in this 
respect was the patrolling of the Atlantic 
coast, in search of submarines. The coastal 
patrol was carried on for 18 months before 
Regular units of the armed services were in 
a position to take over. During this period 
CAP pilots flew more than 86,000 missions, 
reported 173 submarine sightings, destroyed 
two submarines with bombs and depth 
charges, and reported information to Regular 
Army and Navy bombers that led to the de- 
struction of many more. So important were 
the services of the CAP in the eyes of the 
Federal authorities that the 80th Congress 
passed Public Law 557, establishing the or- 
ganization as a permanent civilian auxiliary 
of the U.S. Air Force. 

Now, that is what I would call a prime 
example of success in the field of volunteer 
endeavor; a glowing example of what can be 
done by civilian volunteers with the interest 
of the Nation at heart. 

And as one to whom our Government is. of 


prime concern, I can only wish that Ameri- | 


can youth would enter into politics and gov- 


demonstrated by the young members of ‘the 
CAP back in the 19408. 

The need for youth in Government today 
is greater, perhaps, than ever before and I am 
glad that the recent presidential election 
emphasized this point. Both the presi- 
dential aspirants presented a far more youth- 
ful element than is generally the case in 
our presidential contests. 

When John F. Kennedy became President 
of the United States, I was delighted that 
one of the first programs to be introduced 


by the new administration was the Youth 


or Peace Corps program. Never before in 
American history has the Government 
sought to employ the youth of the Nation 


in a more constructive purpose. And to my 


way of thinking, the move could well have 
been inaugurated a long time ago. 

It is a sad but true observation that over 
the past 40 years the Soviet Union has 


en 
high priority to youth programs, injecting its 


propaganda stream into virtually every coun- 
try on the globe, while we, with immense 
publication and distribution services at our 
command, have failed to match their output 
or even come close to matching it. 
Consequently, the view of the United 
States among the veloped countries 
of the world is one based largely upon the 
works of writers unfriendly to our cause. 
In a recent visit to Japan an American 
official was engaged in a discussion with a 
group of college students, who constantly 
made reference to the great American his- 
torian, Foster. Puzzled, the official inquired 
as to whom Foster was, since he knew of no 


such great American historian. As it turned 
out, Foster was none other than William Z. 


Foster, chairman of the American Commu- 
nist Party, whose books on American his- 
tory had been translated into Japanese. 
With so-called “histories” of this nature fill- 
ing the bookshelves of foreign libraries, no 
wonder there are some strange ideas afloat 
as to the goals and principles of this great 
Nation. 

In conceiving the Youth Corps idea, the 
Kennedy administration has decided to fight 
Communist falsehood with the vigor and 


fire of youthful enthusiasm, employing the 


resources of the country to tts best advan- 
tage at a time when nothing but the best 
will do. In every country where the Youth 
Corps sends its representatives, Communist 
falsehoods will topple in the face of truth. 
For, as every American knows, the so-called 
Ugly American,” despised on foreign shores, 


seen very few flesh and blood Americans, if 
any at all. The impression created by the 
real thing, as represented by the Peace Corps, 
should go far in destroying the myths fos- 
tered upon the people of , Africa, and 
Asia by those who would def us at every 
opportunity. 

With the passage of time it has grown 
clear that the youthful people are not quite 
so foolish and the older generation not quite 
so wise as, once was generally believed. In 
the days when there were relatively few ex- 
ecutive jobs available in the fields of indus- 
try and commerce, the old men seized them 
and held on for dear life, establishing an 
artificial framework to sustain themselves in 


a greatly accelerated economic pace, execu- 
tive jobs multiplied in the economic field to 
a point where young men were at last al- 
lowed to demonstrate their mental capacity 
along that line. And, lo and behold, they 
turned out to be the equals of their elders in 
many instances and their superiors in others. 

So clear was this result in commerce and 
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ernment with the same idealistic zeal as that 
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youth; to spur it forward to meet the tasks 
ahead. It is, therefore, significant that the 
Peace Corps idea evolved under the admin- 
istration of a youthful President, whose in- 
terest in the talents of youth has been 
clearly in evidence from the moment he as- 
sumed office. 

I can only hope, with the pressure of the 
times down upon us in the years 
ahead, that the accent on youth is to be 
stepped up here and in the other free na- 
tions of the West. For strength and clarity 
are what will be needed in these times, and 
youth has demonstrated, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, its readiness in both respects. 


"Just Plain Jack Makes the Party 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Hoppe has continued his column in the 
San Francisco Chronicle on “Just Plain 
Jack,” copy of which follows: 

Just PLAIN Jack MAKES THE PARTY 


(By Art Hoppe) 
. Good morning, friends in television land. 
It’s time once again for another visit with 
Just Plain Jack, the true-to-life story of 
a simple young millionaire's struggles to 
achieve world peace, social justice, and rap- 
port with his wife. 

As we join Just Plain Jack and the beau- 
- tiful society girl he married, Jack is in the 
brown study, studying. 

Jack. Let's see. The East Germans stop 
us at the border. So we send an armored 
train. Then they'll send tanks. So we send 
two divisions. Then they'll send four divi- 
sions. So we end 

Soctery Girt (shuffling in hap- 
pily on water skis and tousling Jack's hair). 
Now put your silly old papers away and help 
me plan the party. 

Jack. Party? Another one? After that 
Mount Vernon affair? 

Sociery Giri. Don't be an old 
grouch. This is going to be a wonderful 
party. Even better than Mount Vernon. 

Jack (suspiciously). What are the * 
Skis for? 

Soctery Gm. Well, of 
that stuffy old boat ride down the Potomac, 
all the guests are going to come on water 
skis. Down the Hudson to the Statue of 
Liberty. Isn’t that a wonderfully quaint 
Place to have a party? 

Jacx. It'll cost a fortune. 

Soctery Gime. Silly. Tiffany's 
is donating the skis. They're only 12-karat. 
And the National Association of Manufac- 
turers is buying me the Statue of Liberty. 
They're the sweetest men. They don’t even 
want a mention. And the Everfloat Gleam- 
ing Plastic Speedboat Co. of Sheboygan. 


water ski. An 
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Jack. Now look, that’s just how you got 
into trouble on that Mount Vernon thing, 
soliciting donations. 

BeavtriruL Socrery Giri. But, Bunny, I 
just took your advice. “Ask not what your 
country can do for you; ask rather.“ 80 
I asked them. 

Jack. I’m sorry, Dear, but the whole thing 


is out of the question. We can’t possibly 


* * * (Portly Pierre, the faithful family re- 
tainer, bursts in puffing a cigar nervously). 

PortLy Prerre. Bad news, Chief. The 
papers are still grumbling about Cuba. The 
editorial writers don’t think you've got a 
solution for Berlin as good as theirs. And 
we've got to get the people's minds off 
world affairs. Say. You want me to go push 
Carolyn in the pool again? 

Jack (gloomily). Can’t. 
learned to swim. Hey. (He brightens as 
he turns to his wife.) Darling, I’ve been a 
bear. You go right ahead and hold your 
party. Weill paint the statue an antique 
gold. And, Pierre, send an invitation to 
Charlie de Gaulle. Better ask if he can 
¢ € 

BeautirvuL Society Gm. Oh, Bunny. 
You're wonderful (music, “Home Sweet 
‘Home. 

‘Can De Gaulle make a big splash? Will 
the NAM keep its word? Tune in again, 
folks. And in the meantime, as you go 
down the byways of life; remember: Nothing 
takes your mind off your troubles like just 
plain jack. 


She’s gone and 


House Judiciary Committee Backs Cramer 

Plan for Vote Fraud Investigations by 

Amendment to Civil Rights Commission 
Extension Bill | 


HON. WILLIAM c. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
House the action of your Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which, on Tuesday, approved an 
amendment I offered broadening the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to include all Federal vote fraud 

My amendment will authorize the 
Commission to investigate all voting ir- 
regularities involving the election of 
presidential electors, U.S. Senators, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Presently, the Commission is lim- 
ited to investigating minority group de- 
privations only. Such a limitation is 
unwarranted if the objective is, as it 
should be, the preservation of everyone’ 8 
right to vote. 1 

It is my belief that a person's voting 
rights are his most precious constitu- 
tional possession. The right should cer- 
tainly be safeguarded and protected 
whether or not a minority status is in- 
volved. 

At present, there is no agency of Gov- 
ernment authorized and equipped to in- 
vestigate such cases. It is my belief that 
my amendment will make up for this de- 
ficiency. . 

The Commission on Civil Rights, under 
the committee bill, is being extended for 


“~~ 
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an additional 2 years. With the broad- 
ened jurisdiction approved by the Judi- 


ciary Committee, the Commission can 


serve an even more worthwhile and use- 
ful function in the future in guaranteeing 
everyone’s right to vote. 

Because Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy has expressed his support for 
the extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, and due to his an- 
nounced belief that the franchise and 
other civil rights must be extended to all 
equally, I have already called upon him 
to support my clean-election amend- 
ment. 

I hope and trust that I can look for- 
ward to the full backing, not only of 


the Attorney General, but the entire 


Congress on this most important amend- 
ment. 


I am inserting into the Recorp a re- 


port on our Judiciary Committee action 


which appeared in the August 9 edition 


of the Wall Street Journal: 
House Unirr Backs PLAN FOR RIGHTS AGENCY 
To CHeck ALL VOTE FRAUDS 
WasHINGTON.—Over objections of liberal 
Democrats, Republicans gained House Judi- 
ciary Committee approval of a plan to ex- 


pand the Federal Rights Commission’s activ- 


ities to include investigations of all types 
of vote frauds. 

The move to expand the Commission's 
jurisdiction was approved, 16 to 10, as an 
amendment to a bill extending the life. of 
the 5-man agency for 2 years, to September 9, 
1963. At present the Commission has au- 
thority to investigate election irregularities 


involving the denial of voting rights to any- 


one because of race, color, or creed. But 
under an amendment sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Cramer, Republican, of Florida, in- 
vestigations could be conducted in any cases 
where fraud at the ballot box was suspected. 


A FORM OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CRAMER and the 13 other GOP mem- 
bers of the committee said the Commission 


should have the authority to consider any 


violation of voting privilege inasmuch as 
this is a form of civil rights, too. They saw 
no necessity for limiting the Commission’s 
investigating function only to cases where 
Negroes or other minority groups are denied 
the right to vote. 

The amendment reflected the resentment 
that still exists among Republicans over last 
fall’s presidential election and the feeling 
that former Vice President Nixon’s chances 
may have been hurt by election irregular- 
ities. 

‘Chairman CeLier, Democrat of New York, 
and other liberals on the Judiciary panel 
argued the Cramer amendment was unnec- 
essary, contending the Justice Department 
already has authority to look into national 
elections when fraud is suspected. Others 
argued the Commission would be gaining 
too much authority of a quasi-judicial na- 
ture and the e m would lead the 
agency into a field not intended by Congress 
when it created the unit several years ago. 

WOULD DISCOURAGE VOTE FRAUD | 


Nevertheless, GOP members said the 
commission would help focus the spotlight 
on voting fraud cases, and the mere fact 
that it had investigative power would tend 
to discourage fraud at the ballot box. They 
argued the Justice Department has only 
limited authority to check into irregularities. 

While the amendment may remain in the 
bill on the House side its prospects for ac- 
ceptance appear dim in the Senate, where 
liberal Democrats are firmly in control and 
are unlikely to go along with the provision 
unless it is sanctioned by the administra- 


1 in Government, however, there was no 
muen and women were shunted aside in the 
traditional manner, to such an extent that 
i . ‘they came to feel unwanted. This is not 
80 today, however, with the advent of 
a Kennedy administration. 
| And President Kennedy has been proven 
absolutely right in encouraging youth. The 
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crashed through with $1,960-a-year salaries 


tion. But Mr. Cramer and other Republi- 
cans believe the amendment will at least 


serve the purpose of embarrassing the Demo- 


crats: If it is dropped along the way it will 
suggest a Democratic indifference to vote 
frauds, the GOP reasons. 

The committee voted down, 17 to 7, an 
administration recommendation that the 
commission be made permanent, Another 
amendment to extend it for over 5 years in- 
stead of 2 was beaten down by voice vote. 


The full text of my amendment pro- 
vides that the Civil Rights Commission 
shall: 

4. Investigate allegations in writing, under 
oath or affirmation, that certain citizens of 
the United States are being unlawfully ac- 
corded or denied the right to vote, or to have 
that vote counted, for presidential electors, 
Members of the United States Senate or the 
House of Representatives, as a result of any 
pattern or practice of fraud or discrimina- 
tion relating to the conduct of such election. 


Oberlin’s John Kennedy Joins Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Peace Corps has developed, it has been 
encouraging to see the response from 
volunteers all over the United States. 
Coming from all age groups and all walks 
of life, they have given the Corps a large 
supply of talent to choose from. Among 
those now in training camps across the 
country is John C. Kennedy, the former 
registrar of Oberlin College, who left his 
job to put into action his college’s motto, 
“Learning and Labor.” The training 
which he and others will have is well dis- 
cussed in a recent article in Time. It 
follows: | 

Peace Corps Boot Camps 


After 30 years at Ohio’s Oberlin College, 
John C. Kennedy, 57, last week left his job 
as alumni recorder, rented his 15-acre farm, 
and drove off with his schoolteacher wife, 
Miriam, 53, to join the U.S. Peace Corps. 
At Pennsylvania State University, the Ken- 
nedys began a 7-week cram course with 153 
other recruits from 42 States, the biggest 
single corps group yet launched. Their goal: 
2-year jobs as teachers’ aids in the rural 
Philippines. All our lives we've wanted to 
do something like this,“ said Quaker Ken- 
nedy. We've talked about doing something 
personal for peace. This is our chance.” 

John Kennedy is the oldest trainee at Peace 
Corps boot camps, now operating on seven 
U.S. campuses, from Harvard to Berkeley. 
Most recruits are in their early 20’s; the Ken- 
nedys know they may wash out before they 
ever reach the Philippines. But so may 
others much younger. If the Peace 
fails, it will not be for lack of talent to 
choose from. At the rate of 100 a day, some 


12,250 Americans have now volunteered. For 


brains, looks, and verve, those chosen so far 
would rank high in any enterprise. 


SIXTY HOURS, SIX DAYS 


Penn State’s contingent had no need for 
the word of welcoming brass that the Peace 
Corps is to be no immature “kiddie corps.” 
Arms aching with shots for everything from 
typhoid to TB, they began studying 60 hours 
a week on a 6-day schedule (plus exams on 


Sundays) that is twice the load of ordinary 


Penn State students. In the Philippines, 


they will mainly teach elementary science, 
serve as models of spoken English. But to 
prepare, they are tackling everything from 
Philippine history, culture and economics to 


family habits and sex mores (advice from one 


Filipino lecturer: No touch.“) - plus first 
aid, nutrition, U.S. history and world poli- 
tics. Said one awed Penn State professor: 
“I wish we had a whole university with folks 
like this. They’re pushing the life out of 
us to get started.“ 

So it went last week at all the other 
centers: 

Farthest along are 78 Colombia-bound vol- 
unteers (all men) at New Jersey’s Rutgers 
University. Sponsored by Care, they have 
spent six 60-hour weeks studying Spanish, 
United States, and Latin American culture, 
how to play soccer and how to ride a horse. 
Next month they shove off for 2 years of 
digging wells, building roads and schools in 
remote mountain villages. 

Newest trainees are 18 men and women 
who started work late last week at Iowa State 
University. Directed by an organization 
called Heifer Project, Inc. (which since 1944 
has shipped more than 800,000 farm animals 
and chicks to 60 countries), Iowa State’s 
farmwise corpsmen will spend a month 
boning up for a tour of improving soil and 
livestock production on the West Indian 
island of Santa Lucia. One of. Iowa State’s 
volunteers is Madge Shipp, a Negro school- 
teacher from Detroit whose age, 55, almost 
matches Penn State’s Kennedys. She quit 
her $6,600-a-year teaching job because “I feel 
that people in the highly developed coun- 
tries have lost their sense of purpose. The 
Peace Corps is a chance to get away from 
the materialism of everyday living.” 

At Harvard, 45 men and women (including 
three married couples) are training for sec- 
ondary-school teaching in eastern Nigeria. 
Picked from 1,400 candidates, they will spend 
7 weeks at Harvard, then travel next month 
to the cooperating University College at 
Ibadan for 4 months of orientation and prac- 
tice teaching. 

Ruggedest assignment belongs to 43 men 
at Texas Western College in simmering El 
Paso. They are surveyors, civil engineers and 
geologists (median age: 26), headed for road 
building in transportation-poor Tanganyika. 
Up at 5:45, they tackle Swahili, East African 
culture, U.S. history and world politics, study 
Thoreau, Marx, and Lenin, after lunch head 
for the dusty hills to lay out imaginary roads. 
Then comes an hour of physical condition- 


ing (“We don’t hike up mountains. We run 


up them’’), followed by more classes after 
dinner. “I never worked so hard in my life,” 
says one weary student. “Tanganyika can’t 


be any tougher than this.“ Late this month 


the group will go to Puerto Rico for 3 weeks 
of campout training, followed by 7 more 
weeks of intensive language study at a center 
on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. To one 
of their Texas Western professors, who has 
taught for 20 years, “this is the smartest 
bunch I’ve ever seen.“ Equally admiring is 
the mayor of Tanganyika’s biggest city. Dar 
es Salaam, who visited El Paso last week to 


inspect the troops. “I am impressed.“ said 


he, with the zest of these young men.” 
Living and breathing Ghana night and 
day are 58 men and women at the Univer- 
sity of California’s Berkeley campus. Next 
month, after 8 weeks of 12-hour days at 
Berkeley, they start 2-year, no-vacation jobs 
in Ghana, teaching English, French, math, 
chemistry, physics, and biology in secondary 
schools. To prepare, they have delved into 
such matters as leprosy, midwifery, “how to 
be a woman in east Africa,” and bush nutri- 
tion (fish heads are good, but you don’t 


have to eat the eyes). They have spent a 


required 9 hours each in the night emer- 
gency ward at Berkeley’s Herrick Hospital. 
Ghana itself may not be all that grim. The 


Ministry of Education, their boss, recently 
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(in addition to the Peace Corps’ 875 a 
month). Three highly educated Ghanaians 
are on hand at Berkeley to teach Twi, one 
of Ghana’s principal languages. Alarmed at 
the erudition of these teachers, one recruit 
joked: “My God, we're being sent out to 
lower their standards.” 

Soon bound for Chile and 10 more weeks of 
training are 42 of the 50 volunteers at the 
University of Notre Dame. Largely planned 
by Notre Dame’s president, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, their goal is better 
farming and lower infant mortality (8 of 
the women are nurses) in Chile’s hardscrab- 
ble Central Valley. So poor are the valley's 
campesinos that almost any contribution 
is bound to be visible. Putting themselves 
under orders of Chile’s Institute of Rural 
Education, Notre Dame’s corpsmen (ages: 
19 to 40) hope to teach hygiene, nutrition, 
child care, introduce simple games such as 
volleyball, build chicken coops where chick- 


ens nowrun wild. What they hope for, sums 


up Bob Woodruff, 23, “is the chance for per- 
sonal contact instead of dollar diplomacy. 
This country is too fat, physically and in- 
tellectually. It’s our duty to help.” 


HUAC and Its Foes—House Un-Amesions 


Activities Committee Has Won Respect 
From Many by Enemies It Has Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when there are so many attacks on 


the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties by the leftwing press and others, it 
was gratifying for me to find an objec- 
tive editorial in today’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal by the well-known and competent 


: William Henry Chamberlin. 


The editorial follows: 

HUAC anp Its Fors—Hovuse UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE Has WON RESPECT 
FROM MANY BY ENEMIES IT Has MADE 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

For a certain section of American public 
opinion, it is always open season on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or HUAC, to use its convenient abbreviation. 

It is understandable that this organization 
is not popular with Communists and fellow- 
travelers and the continuing blasts against 
the committee from these sources may be 
discounted. But many individuals and some 
newspapers that have no sympathy for com- 
munism, that might generally be described 
as liberal, join in the hué-and-cry against 
the HUAC and all its works. 

When students, egged on by known and 


identified local Communists, put on a riotous. 


demonstration against hearings of the com- 
mittee last year in San Francisco, finally 
requiring the intervention of the police, there 
was a nationwide campaign designed to rep- 
resent the students as civil libertarian mar- 


tyrs. A film showing some of the disorderly 
shenanigans at the San Francisco hearings 


has been assailed with extraordinary viru- 


lence. There has been a consistent attempt. 


to represent the committee as manned by a 
peculiar collection of benighted bigots, irra- 
tional crackpots and publicity hunters, as a 
disgrace to Congress which should be sum- 
marily abolished. 

The ardent crusaders against the commit- 
tee overlook the fact that there is a good 
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e in its bipartisan 
membership. Consequently, the HUAC, like 
committees, is almost 


elected Congress which, in turn, is reason- 
ably representative of the grassroots senti- 
ment of the American people. 

An image has been created of the com- 


mittee as an irresponsible inquisition, run- 


ning about on wild fishing expeditions, serv- 
ing no useful legislative purpose, operating 
outside any procedural and legal safeguards 
and restrictions, taking sadistic pleasure in 
browbeating innocent and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, all without any clear mandate from 
Congress. The ascertainable facts reveal a 
very different picture. 
HOW THE LAW READS 


The duties of the committee, as defined in 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress (1946) are to 
make investigations of: (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propa- 
ganda activities in the United States; (2) the 
diffusion within the United States of sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda that is 
instigated from foreign countries, or of a 
domestic origin, and attacks the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion; (3) all other questions in relation 
thereto. that would aid Congress in any nec- 
essary remedial legislation; and (4) to exer- 
cise watchfulness over the execution by ad- 
ministrative agencies of laws relating to sub- 
versive activities and internal security. 


“Tt is a frequent allegation of critics of the 


HUAC that it has not rendered any service 


in proposing legislation, that its investiga- 


tions have not helped to uncover Soviet spies 
and subversive agents. But the factual record 
shows otherwise. Every annual report of the 
HUAC contains spécific suggestions for 


- remedial legislation. There were several 


predecessors of the HUAC, committees 
which carried out the same functions under 
different titles. Between 1941 and 1958 these 
committees offered 80 legislative suggestions, 
of which 35 were enacted into law. HUAC 
investigations helped to cast light on the 
doings of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, 
and various Soviet agents. 
It ts untrue, despite strenuous efforts to 
create the impression, that the HUAC 
functions like a star chamber, picking wit- 
nesses out of a hat, observing no legal 
restraints, im sentences at its discre- 
tion. It is not a court of law and has no 
punitive powers. Anyone subpenaed by the 
HUAC may have the advice of counsel and 
may submit a prepared statement for in- 
clusion in the record. 


The courts have consistently refused to 


abridge the right of congressional commit- 
tees to carry out investigations and to have 


death” in the 1930’s without gloves, which 
got the oil magnate Harry F. Sinclair sent to 
of Congress, which delved 


American” was not the best word that could 
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This campaign is an important weapon in 
the cold war. It does not seem unreason- 
able that the American people, through a 


‘properly constituted committee of its Con- 


gress, should keep an eye on this campaign. 
A free society can and must, if it is to remain 
free, tolerate heresy, the expression of un- 
popular dissenting views. But it is under 
no obligation to remain passive in the face 


of hostile conspiracy. 


Many sincere people who have no sym- 
pathy or association with communism have 
taken up the cry against the HUAC, often, 


one feels, on a basis of insufficient knowl-— 


edge of HUAC’s actual record and of the 
larger issues of the cold war. But a dispro- 
portionately large share of the drumfire of 
attack on the committee comes from in- 
dividuals, tions, and publications 


with Communist and fellow-traveler associa- 


tions. 

As Grover Cleveland was loved for the 
enemies he made among crooked politicians 
of his own party, the HUAC may properly 
be proud of many of the enemies it has 
made. 


State Department Official Tips Hand Over 
Borrowing Authority in Foreign Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the Au- 
gust 9 issue of the New York Times, Mr. 
Theodore Tennenwald, Special Assistant 


to the Secretary of State with intimate 


responsibilities in the foreign aid pro- 
gram, took the able and respected Arthur 
Krock to task for his recent column on 
the administration’s démand that Con- 
gress give it authority to commit the 
Treasury to $8,800 million for foreign na- 
tions development loans over the next 5 
years. He accused Mr. Krock of indulg- 
ing in the omission of pertinent facts 
and inaccurate statements of facts. 
Some of Mr. Tannenwald’s statements 
had the familiar ring of extravagance so 
characteristic of the executive branch in 
its insistence that it be given this carte 
blanche authority. So I discussed it with 
my colleague, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Hon. GERALD Forp, a ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
and one who has heard the testimony on 
foreign aid budgets for several years, past 
and again this year. He was appalled 
that such a high ranking official, al- 
though conforming to the bureaucratic 
pattern, would indulge in the very thing 
he deplored—omission of pertinent facts 
and inaccurate statements. 

Congressman Forp felt compelled to 
try to correct the record of misinforma- 
tion and inaccuracies spread by this high 
official here on the eve of floor debate in 
the House. His refutation is in the mail 
today and I asked him for a copy of it. 
Using the administration’s own testi- 
mony, Congressman Forp conclusively 
and, to me unassailably, proves that all 
the reassurances offered about Congress 
having full control of the use of the $8.8 
billion is an unvarnished red herring. 


Dissemination of the truth about the 
matter is so vital to orderly and respon- 
Sible disposition of the question that I 
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take the liberty of inserting Congress- 
man Forp’s letter at this point: 

Avcusr 10, 1961. 
To the Eprror or THe New York TIMEs: 

I do not recall an important issue before 
the Congress in recent years on which there 
has been more confusion, so much uncertain- 
ty, and so much conflicting statements from 
responsible sources as currently pervades the 
Halls of Congress on the administration's 

t request for authority to borrow $8.8 
billion from the Treasury over the next 5 
years for foreign aid development loans. The 


letter of Mr. Tamnenwald, Special Assistant 


to the Secretary of State, in your August 9 


issue epitomizes the situation. It is appal- 


ling, but not exactly surprising, that a high 
official of the administration—he is closely 
identified with the foreign aid program— 
would make some of the statements he does 
in a letter denouncing Arthur Krock’s Au- 
gust 4 column as “omitting a number of per- 
tinent facts and not stating accurately other 
facts.” Pertinency is often a matter of 
opinion; on occasion, so is accuracy. For my 

Mr. Tannenwald is in some respects 
guilty of what he deplores, and the average 
reader, not intimately acquainted with the 
hard and practical legislative facts of life, 
the technicalities of legislative procedures, or 
the machinations of bureaucracy, might be 
moved to wonder why Mr. Tannenwald ap- 
parently was not fully conscious of the im- 
pact of all he said. As I shall submit, he 
even went so far as to put himself in direct 
opposition to testimony of his superiors. And 
as others have dome, he hangs on legalisms 
and indulges in technicalities. 

I will say this: Near the end, he volun- 
tarily tipped his hand. He revealed that the 
administration proposal is an all-out effort 
to secure, right now, $8.8 billion without the 
Congress—short of most extreme circum- 
stances—interfering with its use by the 
executive branch over the next 5 years. 

1. Mr. Tannenwald correctly notes that, as 


now written, the legislation requires the 


President to annually submit a budget to 
Congress under the Corporation Control Act 
showing how the funds are to be used, etc. 
Then he says: 

“The President will not be able to obligate 
or spend these funds until Congress has 
enacted an authorization in an appropria- 
tion bill for the use of the funds.” 

There are many Members of Congress who 
regard this as opposite to what no less an 
authority than Treasury Secretary Dillon 
told the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the following exchange taken from 
the printed record: 

“Senator Wmaiams. As I understand it, 
and I think we ought to get this clear, you 
come back each year and report to Congress, 
but you do not need any additional action 
on the part of the Congress to get the 
money, if we approve this bill as it is 
written; is that correct? 

“Secretary DNLox. That is correct.“ 

I fail to see how both can be right. 

2. As others have done, Mr. Tannenwald 
indulges the obvious when he asserts that 
Congress would have full legal power to limit 
the use of these funds. Of course, it would. 
It is a rare occasion when the Congress is 
without raw legal power—note the word 
“legal”—to change its mind and amend a 
law in practically any way it deems appropri- 
ate. But hanging on legalisms here sub- 
stantially begs the question—certainly where 
delicate and far-reaching arrangements with 


sovereign foreign nations are involved. Lis- 


ten to what his superior, Secretary Rusk, told 
the House Committee on Appropriations on 
this question cf annual congressional control 
over these funds: 

“Secretary Rusk. As a matter of the law 
and the Constitution, it [congress] would 
have the same control. However, I would be 
less than candid if I did not say that the 
exercise of that control by the Congress on 
an annual basis would be a more serious step 
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| recalcitrant witnesses, unless they seek asy- 
| lum in the fifth amendment, cited for | 
1 contempt of Congress. And it is a rather 
1 striking example of “doublethink” that the | 
| same type of people who applauded commit- 
tees which went after the “merchants of 
| 
1 into the business affairs of J. P. Morgan, are 
inclined to denounce the HUAC as an in- 
NEED AND JUSTIFICATION 
i 3 This, of course, leads to the question 
1 whether there is need and justification for 
ia such a body as the HUAC. Perhaps “un- 
i have been chosen: “anti-American” might — 9 * 
* Have been a more accurate description of 
44 the activities which the committee is em- 
1 powered to investigate and expose with a 
1 view to preparing the ground for remedial 
legislation. 
it That there is an organized anti-American 
1 campaign of subversive propaganda, ema- 
¢ nating from Moscow and Peiping, with 
| branches in other Communist-ruled coun- 
| tries, such as Cuba, can hardly be denied. 


technicalities. 
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in terms of our commitments and relations 
with other governments than would be true 
under the present arrangement.” 

3. This very question of control by Con- 
gress is so crucial to the understanding and 
consideration of the proposition that I again 
quote from Secretary Dillon. He was asked 
what would be the situation if Congress de- 
cided to cut a part of the $8.8 billion but in 
the meantime under long-range program- 


ing, commitments had been made with for- 


eign countries. Could Congress then limit 
expenditures below what had been com- 
mitted? Would these commitments not be 
obligations of this country with each nation 
with which we had made them? Listen to 
the reply: 

“Secretary Ditton. I would like to be per- 
fectly clear on that, Senator. Congress does 
have the authority to limit it, and could 
limit it, but it would have the effect of the 
United States not living up to its commit- 
ments. So I believe there would be very 
strong pressure on Congress not to have the 


United States default on a commitment 


which it had legally made.“ 
In the face of that statement, Mr. Tan- 
nenwald says Mr. Krock was “incorrect” 
when he suggested that if Congress were to 
limit or terminate the previously granted 
borrowing authority the United States would 
be in default in its foreign aid commitments. 
Then hanging on technicalities, he concludes 
that “there could be no question of a de- 
fault.” 

Well, Secretaries Rusk and Dillon say 
otherwise. 

4. Then Mr. Tannenwald takes Mr. Krock 
to task for suggesting that the alternative 
proposal for a 5-year authorization for ap- 


propriation, to be followed by annual appro- 


priations as at present, would “commit Con- 
gress morally” to supply the actual appro- 
priation. Well, I readily concede it is a 
proper question to consider and that there 
should be a clear understanding at the out- 
set, but I would recall that in this current 
session, when the $500 million special aid 
for Latin America was up under essentially 
identical circumstances, much was made of 
the moral commitment to supply the funds 
which the Congress had authorized to be 
appropriated last year. And every dollar 
was supplied. 

But there seems to be no doubt in the 
executive branch about the moral com- 
mitment question if this 5-year, $8.8 bil- 
lion direct Treasury borrowing proposition is 
adopted. Secretary Dillon again: 


“I think there is a strong moral obligation 


to put that money up, and I do not think we 
should try here to say anything else than 
that at all.” 

5. Yet Mr. Tannenwald persists. He says: 
“This is not so” to this statement: 

“Since technically the Executive could 
commit in 1 fiscal year the entire $8.8 bil- 
lion Congress had given it for 5 years, there 
conceivably could be no money left for Con- 
gress to recapture.” 

He suggests ignorance of the difference be- 
tween the commitment and the legal obli- 
gation of funds. Well, once again, let’s call 
on the Secretaries. They are the two high- 
est officials of the administration actively 
supporting the proposition before the Con- 
gress and they have been up and down every 
side and facet of the matter. I have already 
offered several quotes that bear rather real- 
istically on this point—so realistically in 
fact that they satisfy me that here again 
the criticism hangs largely on legalisms and 
But here is another from the 
printed committee hearings: 

“Mr. PassMAN. In effect, the executive 
branch could if it should so determine, 
commit the entire $8.8 billion during fiscal 
year 1962 on a conditional basis? 

“Secretary Dm.ton. They could commit 
$1,187 million firmly, and they could commit 
the rest of it conditionally. 

“Mr. Passman. It could be be committed, 
nevertheless? 
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“Secretary Dr. LoN. Conditionally, it could 
be. ” 

Unquestionably, the several quotes from 
the two Secretaries are ample basis for the 
conjecture that there conceivably could be 
no funds left to recapture. 

In conclusion, this long-term financing 
proposition, and some others similar to it 
and now rather commonly known as 
“backdoor” financing, raises questions vital 
to the orderly processes of representative 
government. The Congress, as the directly 
elected representatives of the people, has 
but one certain and continuing way to ef- 
fectively control the Government. That is 
the power of the purse. No other certain 
way exists. So when such a proposition as 
the pending $8.8 billion, 5-year borrowing 
authority is submitted, above all things we 
must know its full dimensions and charac- 
teristics before we vote. Do what we will— 
but know what we are doing. The legisla- 
tive committees have submitted it to the 
two Houses of Congress in essentially the 
form advocated by the executive branch and 
without substantial alteration of the in- 
tents which accompanied it. It comes to 
the floor for debate heavily clouded by con- 
fusion, by uncertainty, and by conflicting 
statements—assurances on the one hand 
that Congress will retain control and warn- 
ings on the other that if it does exercise 
its powers to limit the funds, it will be 
accused of defaulting on commitments. 
Mr. Tannenwald’s letter in substantial 
measure follows the pattern. 

I am honestly convinced that the admin- 
istration on the one hand when making 
commitments to foreign governments max- 
imizes the difference between its new back- 
door method of financing a substantial part 


of the foreign aid program and the tradi- 


tional congressional method of funding 
where true legislative control exists. On 
the other hand the executive branch mini- 
mizes the difference between the alterna- 
tive methods of funding or downgrades the 
uniqueness or lack of congressional control 
of its proposal when submitting the propo- 
sition to the Congress. The executive 
branch seems to want it both ways. 


Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
Robert Moses, New York’s Man of the 
Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, New 
York State has been blessed for over 
30 years by having as one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens, the Honorable Rob- 
ert Moses. 

He has been the chief architect and en- 
gineer of the system of State parks and 
parkways, as well as the famous Jones 
Beach on Long Island. He has done 
wonders for the city of New York and 
has served as chairman of many com- 
missions within the State of New York 
that have brought about more pleasure, 
comfort, and convenience for the people 
of New York State than any known man 


in history. 


Robert Moses is a man who is unique 
unto himself. Political parties have come 


and gone and he has served honorably 


and well, regardless of which political 
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party is the controlling factor at any 
given time. 

Recently, Robert Moses had the honor 


of having conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of fine arts of 


Niagara University, N.Y. I have the 
honor to insert herewith, a statement 
conferring this degree by the president of 
Niagara University and I am also insert- | 
ing a list of four degrees and 21 honorary 
degrees conferred on Robert Moses from 
1909 to 1961. 

Nam gure it would be hard to imd any 
other individual who has received or is 
more worthy of the honors conferred on 
Mr. Moses. 

The statement and list are attached: 
Docror or FINE ARTS: HON. ROBERT MOSES 


. Magnanimity means literally “greatness | 
of soul” and it is fortitude carried to the 
degree of heroism—a high excellence in every 
kind of virtue. The magnanimous man is 
the great man and no man can be called 
great unless he is also magnanimous. This 
man that Niagara University is privileged to 
welcome today is truly a animous man. 
He takes little delight in praise and honor— 
he is strong in adversity—quick to help 
others—he is independent—plain with 
ordinary people, always at ease with impor- 
tant people—he declares his views frankly 
and openly; he is not afraid of men’s blame 
nor does he seek their praise, but only to do 
what is right. He abounds in confidence, in 
God and in himself under God’s omnipotent 
help and he is secure and stable, without 
fear. 

„This great man, veteran of 40 years of 
dedicated service to God, country, and New 
York State—currently directing the construc- 
tion of the $720 million State power project, 
adjacent to Niagara University which proud- 
ly bears his name, has played a prominent 
role in the development, past, present, and 
the future of the Empire State: Honored by 
diplomats and statesmen, educators, and 
national leaders, the powerful and the hum- 
ble, this man stands as one of the great co- 
operators in God’s plans for the universe by 
using God-given 2 to harness the 
forces of nature. 

Niagara University is deeply honored to 
welcome such a giant among men as one of 
her most beloved guests and place upon his 
shoulders the hood of her doctorate pro- 
claiming Robert Moses, honoris causa, a doc- 
tor of fine arts. 

ROBERT MOSES DEGREES 


Bachelor of arts, Yale, 1909; Oxford, 1911. 
Master of arts, Oxford, 1913. 

Doctor of philosophy, Columbia, 1914. 

Honorary master of arts, Yale, 19368. 

Honorary doctor of laws, 1936; 
Union, 1938; Bates, * Princeton, 1947; 
Hofstra, 1948. 

Honorary doctor of eie ring New Tork 
University, 1950. 

Honorary doctor of laws, Columbia, 1952; 
Yale, 1952; Harvard, 1953. 

Honorary doctor of engineering, Michigan, 
1953; Manhattan, 1954. 

Honorary doctor of laws, Long Island 
University, 1954. 

Honorary doctor of humane letters, Col- 
gate, 1954. 

Honorary doctor of laws, Pratt, 1955. 

Honorary doctor of engineering, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, 1956. 

Honorary doctor of engineering, Buffalo, 
1959. 

Honorary doctor of humane letters, Ford- 
ham, 1959. 
Honorary doctor St. John’s, 
959. 

Honorary doctor of as arts, Niagara, 1961. 
5 doctor of laws, New York Law, 
1961. 
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Castro Appeals to the U.N. 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
since Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are charged under our Con- 
stitution with the authority to vote 
upon declarations of war, it is especially 
important that Members never substi- 
tute emotionalism for prudence nor 
either hearsay or assumptions for docu- 
mented facts. While a minority may 
let emotionalism dominate, the ma- 
jority are usually hesitant to say any- 
thing. ‘This tends to give a misleading 
impression, for I am sure the vast ma- 
jority have and will carefully and 
thoughtfully exercise the great respon- 
sibility the American people and the 
world expect of the Members of Con- 


gress. 

The following editorial from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of August 7, 
1961, sets out many facts which seem 
to have been overlooked, and studying 
it should help one reflect upon the sit- 
uation: 


Castro APPEALS TO THE U.N. 


The Texas plane hijacking incident last 
week unfortunately gave Fidel Castro an- 
other opportunity to charge that the United 
States was planning war against Cuba. 

The Cuban delegate to the United Nations, 

in a letter to the president of the U.N. Secu- 

rity Council, said US. Congressmen had 

made an “insolent threat of war’’ and Cuba 

was “in imminent danger of aggression that 

is threatening her territorial integrity, inde- 
| and sovereignty.” 

If the Congressmen had waited to find out 


“popping off,” Castro would not have had 
this opening for making a little propaganda 
that might help his cause with some other 
Latin American countries. It is regrettable 
that the Congressmen were so irresponsible. 
Cuba has asked the U.N. council to take 
“appropriate measures to avoid a repetition 
of such incidents.” There are no appropri- 
ate measures the U.N. can take to silence 


U.N. council has taken no action on the sug- 
n. 
Castro’s offer is tricky. He wants the US. 


plane to satisfy an unexplained debt. 

Thus Castro is making the same case, 
even though it probably is completely phony, 
for holding this airliner that is being made 
by American business concerns for holding 
Cuban planes which were seized in the US. 
to satisfy claims of American creditors. And 
some of those Cuban planes were hijacked, 


too. 
The Cuban Government last weekend made 
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another offer to return the Eastern Airlines 
plane which is more hopeful than a UN. 
solution. Cuba said it is ready to return 
the plane if the United States releases a 
Cuban patrol boat that it claims was stolen 
by “counter-revolutionary” elements and 
taken to a US. port. 

The Cuban message noted that the United 
States had informed the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil that the American Government would 
protect foreign ships and planes from court- 
ordered sales if the United States was asked 
to do so through diplomatic channels. The 
Cuban message went through diplomatic 
channels—it was sent to the Swiss Embassy 
which represents United States interests in 
Cuba. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
return of the plane can be arranged with- 
out taking the rash measures proposed by 
some Members of Congress. 


Foreign-Made Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the opposi- 
tion to the Subcommittee on the Impact 
of Imports and Exports on. American 
Employment—of which I am chairman— 
is beginning to show its poisonous fangs 
in the form of unwarranted, unproved 
charges of bias and discrimination 
against importer groups. This is an old 
story in Government: when you cannot 
fight opposition with the facts, destroy 
the opposition with untruths or half 
truths. 

No person, no group has been denied 
the witness chair; and while all have 
been invited, most of the witnesses have 
been Americans injured by imports. It 
is no fault of the committee that the free 
trade advocates have not accepted invi- 
tations to appear. If any group refuses 
to come before the committee and still 
criticizes its procedures, it must have 
something to hide. 

The largest and most powerful group 
of lobbyists in and out of official Govern- 
ment is at work to counteract the effects 
of the study on imports. There are at 
least three official studies being made by 
the administration spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The list of regis- 
tered foreign lobbyists will fill a catalog. 
Some of the largest law firms in the coun- 
try are representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, importer groups and exporters 
with their fees running into huge sums 
of money. 

The story of imports can never be fully 


told, because the man who loses his job 


to a foreign worker has absolutely no 
voice on the American scene. How can 
the unemployed glassworker m Arnold, 
Pa., or Charleston, W. Va., pit himself 
against the foreign trade representative 


whose foot presses open almost any door 


on Capitol Hill? ss 

How can an American worker who 
fought valiantly for years under the ban- 
ner of “Buy union-made goods,” “Shop 
at union served stores,” “Build with un- 
ion craftsmen,’’ understand the new phi- 
losophy which makes it almost treason- 
able to suggest that American-made 
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goods create better working conditions 
for American workers than goods im- 
ported from low standard countries. 

If this Nation continues the trend to 
foreign-made consumer goods, the Amer- 
ican producer will be forced to step up 
his program of automation, more work- 
ers will be thrown out of work, and within 
5 years the country will be in the worst 
3 mess of its entire industrial 

e. 

This Nation has no monopoly on 
brains, skill or production processes. 


There is nothing to stop every nation 


from overproducing its requirements and 
to let any nation build its economy on an 
expectation of flooding the American 
market with its surplus is unfair to both 
the American as well as the foreign na- 
tions’ economies. , 

I recognize the lift that will come to 
our industrial picture with the addi- 
tional defense spending and the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lion who wrote me just last week defend- 
ing foreign aid spending because it makes 
jobs for Americans. 

However, I also recognize the simple 
economic facts of life. You can’t buy 
from yourself with money you receive 
from selling to yourself without run- 
ning out of one or the other, either mon- 
ey or customers. When I am told that 
unless we buy from other countries, they 
couldn’t buy from us, I have to admit 
it doesn’t impress me. Why? Simply 
because every nation on earth protects 
its employment by tariff, embargos, 
money convertibility, or quotas on for- 
eign goods coming into their country in 
competition with domestic industries. 

The simple answer—but, of course, 
simple answers are not desirable—is for 
the world to be cut into hemispheres or 
continental trade areas. The only pro- 
tection against the trade and economic 
groupings being set up in Europe and 


South America is for this Nation to 


create a North American trade area with 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, and 
Carribean Islands. Each trade group 
must have its own money exchange, its 
own external protections. 

It is plain horsesense to recognize the 


need for protection within the trade 


group of countries. What good will it do 
a nation producing goods for trade with 
its member nations if an outside nation 
has the free entry into the trade group 
with a competitive product produced un- 
der conditions of lower wages, lower 
taxes and, in most cases, subsidized by 
the producer nation. 

The member nation can produce and 
sell in competition with other member 


nations because they will and must be 


competing in a production climate of 
basic equality in exchange values, wages, 
taxes and a common military as well as 
economic front. 

This does not bar outside trade but 
it will force all nations into trade groups 


that will become self-sufficient in both © 


consumption as well as production. If a 
trade group lacks certain products it will 
certainly remove all restrictions against 
the importation of the things the mem- 
ber countries need and in turn other 
trade groups will do the same. 

Does it not seem silly for any nation 


with the means, the men, the money 


— —-— 


— — 
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the facts about the Texas incident before 
— . — 
4 gressmen to express their views can’t be 
suppressed. It is to be hoped, however, that 
7 the party leaders and the administration 
will use their influence to calm down those | 
1 who talk before they think and before they | 
1 One fact that seems to have been lost 
1 sight of is that Castro has offered to place 
the disposition of the American commercial 
i airliner which Cuba seized in July in the 
| hands of the U.N. Security Council. The 
| 
— — „ 
reaction to his own illegal action in refusing ) 
te to return the airliner interpreted as a threat 
: to peace. He is contending that the airliner 
is being held in Cuba because a Cuban com- 
pany has obtained court orders attaching the “ ~ 
1 — . ——ß —ä— — 
| 
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and personal fortunes. 


dence before you can 


and the market, to idle the means and 
the men and give the money to another 
nation along with its market, exposing 
its economy to the creeping paralysis 


of depression, recession and oblivion. 


The theory of world free trade is 
idealistic and a worthy goal for man- 
kind. However the proponents of theo- 
retical utopia must recognize the real- 
istic and practical results that must fol- 
low the attainment of the goal. It 
means that no nation can live better 
than another economically. It means 
that free enterprise as we have known 
it will be wiped from the face of the 


earth. It means that all trade, all pro- 


duction, all consumption, all profits, 
wages and transportation will be di- 
rected, dictated, and regulated by gov- 
ernment—not for the betterment of the 
individual but for the stability and se- 
curity of the governments. 

I am not one who shouts against com- 
munism or socialism as an answer to 
every question I cannot answer. I can- 
not help but observe in passing, how- 
ever, that the end result of an equalized 
world economy may well be the end of 
personal freedom, personal ambition 
This may be 
what we are seeking and if it Is, the 
people ought to know. 

When you stop to think about the 
number of laws and regulations passed 
by the Congress and State legislatures 
to keep competition in the United States 
within limits and then say that it is fair 
to force American industry and work-. 
men to compete with competitive in- 
dustry and workmen not bound by the 
same rules, you are either plain stupid 
or intentionally dishonest. 

I prefer to believe the first, but I am 
getting mighty suspicious of the influ- 
ence of the second reason. 

The same freetraders and Govern- 
ment officials who promote the idea of 
GATT and OCED sit idly by while Flor- 
ida puts a one-eighth-cent-a-pound— 
tariff—fee on imported chickens from 
Georgia, and Georgia retaliates with a 
5-cent-a-box—tariff—in the form of 
sales tax or inspection fee against the 
importer of goods from another State. 

For instance, if you live in one State 
with a sales tax and buy a set of furni- 
ture in another State, you have to pay 
4 percent of your cost to the State resi- 

the furni- 
ture. 


Another prime example is whisky. 
Whisky produces more national and 
State revenue per ounce than any other 
volume product in America and yet it 


cannot be moved across most State lines 


without violating a protective State 


tariff law—State tax. 


The proponents of free trade in our 
Government told a glassmaker that 
the copying of his exclusive design by 
a foreign glassmaker, who was flooding 
the American market at a price about 
one-third his cost of production, was 
allowable because it gave the American 
consumer a bargain and it added to 
the purchasing power of the housewife’s 
dollar. 

Why then does not the same admin- 
istrative body force the governments of 
the various: States to relinquish their 
taxing powers when such powers are 
used to protect their merchants and 
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State revenues by prohibiting the per- 
sonal purchases by citizens who move 
across State lines unless they pay equal- 
izing taxes—tariffs—as they reenter 
their respective home States? ; 

Why does one State put up pro- 
tective barriers against milk from an- 
other State? 

In plain words, Mr. Gullible—the 
average American—is told that it is all 
right for the Nation to close its plants, 
cut its revenue and add to its unem- 
ployed in order to give the American 
housewife a cheaper, foreign-made prod- 
uct, but that is wrong for that same 
housewife to buy a cheaper product in 
one State if she lives in another. 

A Canadian may sell gas to American 
buyers without paying one-cent to the 
American Government but an Ameri- 
can cannot buy one cubic foot of gas 
from an American gas distributor or pro- 


ducer without paying a tax or tariff. 


You can go on for days and never 
run out of examples of the double stand- 
ard practiced by the very Government 


departments and officials that demand a 


practical administration of economic 
laws nationally while completely ignor- 
ing the economic application of inter- 
national laws. 

For instance, the Government sets a 
quota on the importation of foreign 
oils—crude and residual—and yet sits 
idly by while importers practice a type 
of smuggling that brings into the United 
States millions of barrels above the set 
quotas. 

This well-known, but somehow not 
seen, operation is known as the “Browns- 


ville loop” operation. Ships come into 


Brownsville, Tex., stop but do-not unload 
for a limited time period. Then they 
move the oil on to their point of destina- 
tion not as foreign oil but as part of the 
domestic oil supply. 

The coal miner who loses his job be- 
cause of this illegal operation is ridiculed 
as a selfish man without regard for his 
lesser endowed neighbor in Venezuela 
and the coal mine operator who claims 
“foul” is told that he is more interested 


in his profits than in the goodwill we 


are buying with his taxes. Funny thing, 
in most instances, I have found that the 
only reason oil is shipped here is because 
there is profit in it. 

Goodwill is a wonderful thing, but try 
and make a profit out of a bankrupt coal 
mine with a lot of goodwill on the books. 

Another great fooler that is fed to Mr. 
Gullible is that the exportation of goods 
creates jobs for Americans while the im- 
portation of goods does not take jobs 
from Americans. es 

For instance, the auto workers are told 
that it is all right for Volkswagens to 
come into America at a price less than 
the auto worker can make the American 


car for because they buy the steel from 


America and it makes jobs for the steel- 
workers. The steelworker is told that it 
is all right for foreign steel to come into 
America because the foreign country if 
buying cotton and giving the cotton 
workers a job. The shirt maker is told 
it is all right for the 11 cents an hour 
Hong Kong shirt to be sold in America 
because Hong Kong buys its coal from 
the United States. 


The one thing that everybody seems 


to forget is that if Volkswagens did not 
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come into the United States, the Ameri- 
can auto worker would make that many 
more cars and would use the steel that 
is sold to Germany. The same is true of 
cotton. If Japan did not ship in millions 
of yards of textiles, the American tex- 
tile workers would buy the cotton here 
in America. If Hong Kong was not ship- 
ping shirts more shirt plants would open 
here and buy the coal now purchased by 
Hong Kong. This could go on and on. 
You say, how can you justify or prove 
your case? My answer is simple and 
true. Read American history. In spite 
of arguments to the contrary, very few 
advocates of free trade that I know per- 
sonally are not paid in one form or an- 
other for advocating free trade. 

I am compiling a list of law firms, 
individuals and organizations, that rep- 
resent or front for foreign-made goods, 
foreign nations, and foreign trade or- 
ganizations for the information of the 
House of Representatives. 


Russia Should Pay Up in U.N. or Get Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is just 
sound reasoning that before you have a 
voice in the affairs of any organization 
you must be a member in good standing. 
Over the past year the Communists have 
made considerable noise in the United 
Nations and have gravely influenced 
many of its decisions. In keeping with 
the usual Communist philosophy that 
they are not bound by any of the rules 
expected of more enlightened govern- 
ments, we find that Russia and her two 
voting provinces in the U.N. owe more 
than $26 million of their share of main- 
taining the United Nations. Because 


or 
do not see fit to take either course and 
if the U.N. feels that Russia should sit in 
the councils without paying, then the 
United States should call the whole 


article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port reveals the financial condition of 
the U. N.: 
U.N.’s LATEST PROBLEM: $40 MrLLION In Dest 
UNTrep Nations, N.Y.—The U.N. is so short 
of-money it may have to pull U.N. troops out 
of the Congo and the Gaza strip next spring. 
General Dag Hammarskjéld 
warns of the threatened cutbacks in the 
budget message he is submitting this month. 
Old debts are unpaid. At midyear, Russia 
and her two voting provinces, the Ukraine 


milion for the Congo. 

Unless the U.N. can collect these and other . 
debts, or dig up new money, Mr. Hammar- 
skjé6ld says, the U.N. will be $40 million in 
debt by the year end, up to $60 million be- 
hind by March, about $90 million in the red 
at the end of next June. 


— 
| 
— — 
— 
| 
the United States has been putting up 
will, undoubtedly be called upon to make 
up any deficits, I think there should be 
only one solution—either Russia should 
— — 
and Byelorussia, owed more than $26 million 
for the Congo and Gaza. France owed $9.5 : | 


